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Lord Wavell to tackle Indian 
Deadlock ? 

—A NEW APPROACH 


A fter a lull of nearl> a 
couple of >earb, action is 
expected on India s political 
front The I\'ational Call of 
Delhi, usually well-informed in 
such matters, set the ball 
rolling with a story that Lord 
avell has big things up his 
sleeve Forecast release o f 
Gandhiji and Congress W'orking 
Committee members as a 
preliminary to a political 
settlement Others have taken 
Up the cue In Britain the 
Secretary of State for India has 
been booed in public meetings, 
certain less important trade 
unions have passed resolution 
for his recall PSeverthe- 
less, even assuming that 
there are indications of a 
growing dissatisfaction ol the 
British puBlic — or should one 
sav, a section of the British 
public, with the Indian policy 
of the War Cabinet, the 
!\aiional Call story has not 
clicked, — yet 

Delhi has been a grave for 
the political reputation of so 
many Viceroys that no one can 
possibly forecast with confid- 
ence a brighter fate for I.ord 
Wavell than that of his 


predecessois It is no reflection 
on Lord Wavell, indeed, that 
political romra<_ntators of hia 
regime should have to temper 
their optimism with moderation 
Unhappily, the political rela- 
tions of this country with 
Britain, acerbated by a war 
prolessedly being lought lor 
JFreedom and democracy, have 
been brought to such a pitch of 
desperation that enthusiasm is 
easily chilled 

In the very short time that he 
has been in office. Lord W avell 
has shown a rare energy, un- 
conventionality and a freshness 
of approach which would have 
been considered absolutely 
infra dig by other occupants ot 
the Viceregal gadi^ and which 
has, preciselv for this reason, 
captured the imagination of the 
Indian public Or rather, to 
be more accurate, it has cap- 
tured the imagination of such 
of the Indian public who 
actually saw the ‘big lord’ (this 
iB a literal translation of Oara 
latt the Indian designation of 
the Viceroy) doing any of 
these things supposed not to be 
*done*, VIZ y walking on grass 
instead of treading With dignity 
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miles and miles of crimson 
carpels, appearing in a plain 
suit or a bush shirt instead of 
the regulation frock coat and 
top hat, etc Those who did 
not have the benefit of visual 
demonstration have read Lord 
Wavell’s speeches The) could 
not possibly have 1 ailed to 
notice that wherever Lord 
Wavell speaks, which is not 
often, he prefers direct speech 
to the rounded periods of Mid- 
Victorian oration, so charac- 
teristic of hi8 predecessor 

Behind these external trap- 
pings, one can see the spirit 
and convictions of the man who 
has been taught to face difficul- 
ties and solve them He could 
not be in sympathy with the 
professional brand of politi- 
cians who are teraperamenlallv 
better fitted to create difficulties 
rather than solving them 

The manner in which Lord 
Wavell has been tackling the 
problem of famine in Bengal 
deserves the highest admiration 
Without belittling his achieve- 
ments in any way, one can 
still say with justice that it is a 
solution over the heads of the 
politicians True, the Army is 
getting all the support it needs 
from the public m its task of 
distribution of food but it is not 
support through their 
accredited leaders that Lord 
Wavell has sought or obtained 
In fact, in his approach and 
attitude, Lord WavelTs differ- 
ences with politicians are too 


fundamental to be limited even 
by geographical boundaries 
His straightforward and 
forceful handling of the food 
situation contrast so strikingly 
with Mr Amery’s halting, lame 
and whitewashing explanations 
on the floor of the House 
of Commons that no one can 
hardly fail to notice it Delhi 
and Whitehall do not speak with 
the same voice now, how long 
they would be able to pull to- 
gether IS a legitimate question 
But that IS a different story 

One of the reasons why the 
National Call story failed to 
click IS that, up till now. 
Lord Wavell has fought shy 
of contacting the political 
leaders and has sought, instead, 
direct contact with the masses 
One would not like to harp 
upon It, but there it is It has 
already given rise to a legend 
about the alleged intention 
of the new \ iceroy to short 
circuit the leaders of the people 
he has come to rule The new 
slant m the Government publi- 
citv films, now exhibited under 
compulsion by all show housefly 
is on mass-contact — W a v e 1 1 
trying out his Pushtu while 
chatting to frontiermen, Wavell 
visiting villagers on horse back 
during his North India tour, no 
pandals, no festoons, no red 
carpets and above all, no 
frockcoats and top hats 

This theme of mass-contact 
could easily be developed. 
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\fler all, why not’ The Con- 
gress was pampered, it started 
the “Quit India” movement 
The Muslims were pampered, — 
they put up a bid for Pakistan, 
as the price for their support 
The middle-class leaders were 
pampered, — they, too, proved no 
less recalcitrant than the others 
Indeed, a very plausible case 
could be made out for this line 
of approach The victims of 
famine have to be fed The 
produetivitv of our agri- 
culture has to be improved, 
our cultivators could do with 
several hundred million tons of 
chemical fertilizers, the slums 
and chaw Is m our towns and 
cities could be cleared \s a 
matter of lact, all the three 
items are on the cards, and as 
far as the exigencies of the war 
situation permit, thej would be 
pursued with the same energy 
that Lord Wavell has brought 
to bear on the solution of 
the problem of food 
That brings us to the crux of the 
problem, — the war, and par- 
ticularlj, the war on the 
Eastern Front 

If Britain is not in too much 
of a hurry to quit India, appar- 
ently she IS not, — even this 
attack on problems of evervdav 
life, essential as much for civi- 
lized existence as for reinforc- 
ing civilian morale in war- 
time, could be construed as a 
diabolical attempt to strenghten 
Britain’s hold on India Passive 
acquiescence is not a very secure 


foundation for foreign rule in 
any country The active sup- 
port of at least a fairly large 
section of the people must be 
sought and obtained if Britain’s 
relations with this country are 
to be put on a more sound and 
mutually advantegeous basis 
Direct contact with ihe masses, 
therefore, may hold out hopes 
of success where a political 
approach has laiied If one 
cares to pursue the broader im- 
plications of this line ot think- 
ing, one might find a sanction 
for them in the alignment of the 
political forces i n India, — 
particularly in the sphere of 
labour politics, which is curious 
but not accidental It is not an 
accident that the leftist parties, 
both the Radical Demoerat and 
the official C ommunist Party of 
India are langed today on the 
side of Britain while the Con- 
gress and bourgeois elements 
are in the opposite camp 

The Indian National < ongress 
haa been accused, not without 
reason, of draw ing their support 
from the capitalist ser lions 
But It is the same ( ongress 
which led the movfmenl for 
freedom during the last couple 
of decades and whatever the 
political rights that India has 
gained have been won by the 
Congress, and not bv the parties 
of the left Though the latter 
may have supported the Congress 
in the past in its fight for politi- 
cal rights, the support was never 
wholehearted nor consistent 
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It IS true, the Communists 
now want the Congress leaders 
to be released but their 
demand for a National Govern- 
ment IS prompted b> expedienc> , 
as a means for stepping up the 
war effort Their hostility to 
what the Congress stands for 
remains as inflexible as 
ever If the present Govern- 
ment of India were to go down 
to the masses, it is difficult to 
see how the leftist parties could 
reasonably withhold cooperation 
from them so long as the war 
IS on, unless thev are afraid 
of losing their position as 
the accredited leaders and 
spokesmen of the peasants and 
workers 

^Tiether there be any ulterior 
political motives behind it or 
not, as a soldier and a realist 
Lord Wavell vvould be perfectlv 
justified in overhauling the 
economic organisation of the 
country as much for redress- 
ing the wrongs that were 
crying to be lediessed as for 
making India a stronger 
base for large stale military 
operations m S E ^sia 
Inflation, the shortage of manu- 
factured goods for civilian 
consumption and the tragic 
food situation all go to show 
that the economic policy 
pursued so far has been short- 
sighted in the extreme from 
the viewpoint of successful 
prosecution of the war How 
fundamentally unsound may be 
judged from the recommenda- 


tion of the Food Enquiry 
Committee, presided over by’ 
Sir Theodore Gregory, the 
Economic -Adviser to the 
Government of India, that the 
vtrhole strategy of the war in 
the East must be changed if it 
interferes with the provision of 
adequate transport and shipping 
for rushing a sufficient quantitv 
of food grams to the famine 
area 

The solution of administra- 
tion problems is essential 
indeed hut the magnitude as 
well as the complexities of war- 
time problems are such that 
success IS impossible unless the 
people of the country are 
yoked to the task through their 
own leaders Even assuming 
that such a solution were 
possible. It would still fail to 
produce the conditions most 
favourable for the United 
Nations in the war of the 
Pacific 

That Lord Wavell is fully 
aware of the futility of seeking 
a solution of the administrative 
problems while the political 
deadlock remains, is fully 
borne out by his latest speech 
in the Associated Chamber of 
Commerce in Calcutta, the text 
of which has just been published 
after this article has been 
alreadv in print Speculations 
regarding short circuiting the 
political leaders and parties 
should, therefore, he now laid 
to rest All the same. Lord 
Wavell does not feel that he 
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can make any statement at this 
stage which \\Quld help rather 
than retard a satisfactory 
solution It does not follow, 
however, that he may not have 
something to say at a later 
stage Indeed the general 
tenor of his speech is quite 
diflferent There i» a distinct 
hint that he does not intend to 
remain standstill, repeating as 
nauseum what has already 
been repeated many times 
before 

The puny little man who 
rules India’s destinv and speaks 
with the voice of the Great 
Moghul belongs to a diffeienl 
school of thought Mr Leopole 
Amery swears by other gods 
He believes that Britain is 
already getting all the help she 
needs from India, — soldiers, 
money, war materials ^hat 
more do y ou need in a war '' His 
conception of the war ib essen- 
tiallv that of the sergeant 
major, the organised will of 
the people, morale, things that 
great Generals and war leaders 
value above all things — East 
of Suez, these have no meaning 
for him But Since Mr Amery 
18 not in the British War 
Cabinet, nor in the Counsels of 
the United Nations, it need not 


be supposed that his views are 
necessarily accepted as final 
by those who are ultimately 
responsible for the conduct of 
the war On the specific issue 
of a political solution for 
India, Mr Amery has left it to 
others to find a solution, re- 
serving the right to say *no’ in 
the highly improbable even- 
tuality of an agreed solution 
being presented to him For an 
answer to the query why a 
solution which would be accept- 
able to Britain and he agreed 
to by all the parties cannot be 
obtained one has to Unravel 
the tangled skein of Indian 
Politics This lb not the place 
for It Agreement naturally 
would remain a phvsical im- 
possibility so long the leaders 
of the major party, the Congres-' 
are kept behind prison bars and 
hardly worthwhile so long as 
the Congress is suspected oi 
pro-Axib sympathies It is in 
these two latter respects that 
there are welcome signs of a 
change This shadow of sus- 
picion IS lifting, if the barrierb 
to political contacts now- go, 
then alone the stage would be 
set for reallv important deve- 
lopmentb Things seem to be 
moving in that direction 


Diner Out (/o uaUtrf Is that vour handkerchiel you are using lo 
wipe my plate ’ 

Waiter fi« a confidenUal tone) It won’t hurt, sir, it’s not a 
clean one 




On the National Front 


What About the Orient? 


Wi+h the exception of China, no satisfactory tJeda ration has been 
made about the Orient by the three great Powers — America 
Britain, and Russia — which seem fated to decide the destinies 
of praeticaHy all the nations of the world But the Orient is 
aweke, and there can be no possibility of a lasting peace, if 
their claim for a [ust and equal place in the post-war scheme 
IS ignored 


U G RAO 


W ITH \ictory uo longei in 
doubt and the end of 
the war drawing steadily 
nearer, the Allied Nations are 
turning their thoughls more and 
more to the future What is lo 
happen to the world aftei the 
war? How is peace to be 
i-Btablished and maintained ^ 
What are to be the relations 
between the different nations 
nnd their lelative importance '' 
While the common men 
everywhere are hoping for a 
(uster order, for bettei rela- 
tions among nations and the 
end of all domination, political, 
economic or social, the most 
powerful among the \llied 
Nations have been holding 
-conferences and arriving at 
decisions which, though super 
ficially attractive, are not yet 
fully satisfactory The recent 
Teheran talks, in which the Big 
Three, Britain, \merica and 
Russia, participated, did hold 
out promise of better life for 
fhe common people of the 


world, but the proposals made 
w^ere so general and so sweetly 
vague that they could not be 
sufficiently convincing 

And then the suggestions of 
undisclosed understandings and 
unannounced plans Lo divide 
the world among themselves, 
which have since been made m 
the Press, have had a further 
depreciatory effect on the pro- 
posals It may be that the the 
reported plans to divide the 
world might lead to nothing 
more than the distribution of 
spheres of influence and control 
among the victorious But a 
sphere of influence might easily 
degenerate into a sphere of 
political domination 

ROOM FOR DOUBT 

\s far as Western countries 
are concerned, there is no great 
cause for anxiety The Big 
Three seem lo be fairly sefTlled 
that these countries should have 
a ]U8t deal and that there 
should be no repetition of the 
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vindictive peace of Versailles, 
though all precautions would 
naturally be taken to prevent 
fresh aggression It is with re- 
gard to the attitude of the Big 
Three to the Orient that there is 
room for doubt No doubt, one 
of the Oriental nations, China, 
was invited by Britain and 
America to a joint conference at 
Cairo, and v* as promised effec- 
tive help against her chief 
enemy, Japan, and assured of 
a fair deal at the end of the 
war No doubt, by the very 
fact of her being invited to the 
conference, she was also assur- 
ed of an equal status with the 
other important Allied Nations 
in the matter of planning the 
peace of the world 

Though a belated gesture, the 
Orient appreciates and wel- 
comes the spirit behmd it and 
hopes that it will outlive the 
grim necessities of war China 
fighting single-handed agamsl 
a heavily-armed ahd ruthless 
foe and suffering under the 
economic depredations of other 
nations, has long deserved 
that gesture And even now 
the gesture does not go far 
enough V’hile Formosa and 
Manchuria are to be returned 
to China vvhen Japan has been 
finally defeated emd driven out 
of the territories she has occu- 
pied, the fate of Hong-Kong, 
which 18 as much Chinese as the 
other parts, is still left unde- 
cided Probably, western con- 
trol 18 Still to contmue over 


that port Even then, the evi- 
dence of a desire on the part 
of the two leading Western 
countries to treat China honest- 
ly, 18 unmistakable 

NO satisfactory answer 

But China does not constitute 
the whole of the Orient What 
about the south-eastern islands 
which Japan has captured and 
which she will be driven out 
of What about Indo-China, 
Siam, Malaya, Burma and then 
India ^ \re these also going 
to be treated fairly or are they 
to continue as before under 
western domination'^ There is 
no satisfactory answer to this 
question vet Apart from India, 
in whose case a slightlv more 
explicit statement has been 
made, all that the rest are 
promised is the chance of a 
progressive evolution towards 
freedom in course of time \nd 
yet it must be remembered 
that this question affects the 
lives of millions of human 
beings who are quite capable of 
governing themselves and who 
have been promised by diplo- 
matic Japan of an abno&t 
immediate grant of freedom. 
It IS true that the value of a 
Japanese promise is nothing 
much to speak of, but the 
psychological effect of a decla- 
ration of independence, how- 
ever hollow, however transitory, 
cannot be ignored The sug- 
gestion here is not that the 
Allied Nations should copy 
the crafty methods of imperial 
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Japan and make false declara- 
tion to the people of south- 
eastern Asia, but that they 
should make a more specific 
and more inspiring declaration 
than they have yet made The 
promise of an opportunity to 
crawl and toddle towards free- 
dom might have had an inspir- 
ing ring in it in the nineteelh 
century, but today it sounds 
f arcical 

These countries are still 
unhappily under the Japanese 
The aggressors have to be driven 
out, and that is admittedly not 
a very easy task It could be 
made very much easier by 
telling the local people that 
they would be having something 
v^orthwhile to look forward to 
at the end of it all Altruistic 
motives apart, the practical 
value of such a step in making 
the subject people lake an 
enthusiastic part in the allied 
drive against Japan and thus 
shorten the war, must be enough 
to commend itself to the states- 
men of the United Nations 

THE ORIENT IS AWAKE 

Then there is India India 
is happily not yet overrun by 
Japan And her people have 
been promised a clearer offer 
than other subject people in the 
Orient All the same, the 
growing tendency on 


the part of the Powers that 
be to Ignore India in inter- 
Allied discussions and to act 
as though her problem does not 
exist, cannot but be disquieting 
to the people of this country, 
as also the systematic attempt 
to exclude her from the bene- 
fits of the Atlantic Charter 
and yet maintain that she 
IS quite happy without 
them If it IS a fact that 
India has been enjoying the 
benefits of the Atlantic Charter 
even before it was formally 
thought of, why fight shy of 
declarmg that it applies to her 
as much as to the European 
countries At the worst, it 
would be a redundance and a 
redundance which would make 
assurance doubly sure That 
certainly is no loss to the 
Allied Nations 

But India would not like to 
jump to hasty conclusions, and 
suspect the motives of the 
leaders of the Allied Nations 
She would wait patienllv and 
see But she must be excused 
if, in the meanwhile, she can- 
not help warning them that 
there can be no permanent 
peace on this earth without 
pacifying the Orient, and that 
the Orient includes much more 
than China The Orient is 
awake There is no ignoring 
it any longer 


An alien’s bootfl, photographed by X-rays, reveled a hidden hoard of 
gold coins “Hope to goodness they won't start X-raying my stockings,” 
says Careful Clara 



An American Looks At 
Americans In India 

DOROTHY LANE 


T he repurcussions of India 
upon the young Americans 
who are here are mteresling 
The \eTy difference in customs, 
dress and manner of life in 
India from what they have 
been used to at home challenge 
their interest 

You will have seen many 
Americans about the streets in 
Indian cities and towns talking 
with shop-keepers, chatting 
with whoever comes along, 
having their fortunes told, 
racing in tongas, and in general 
behaving with normal American 
informality and friendliness 
Having been set down to their 
astonishment in a country which 
few of them ever expected to 
be able to visit, most of these 
Americans are interested in 
what people of this country are 
thinking and doing They want 
to know “how they get that 
way,” as our slang phrase 
has it As a result a good 
many Indians and British 
now know from personal ex- 
perience why Americans are 
noted for their talkativeness 
and curiosity Not all of us 
go to the extremes of the New 
York and Washington taxi’- 
drivers who will pick your 


“ — Amen cans may look diff- 
erent, they may talk different, 
they may act different, 
they may hold many opposing 
opinions, yet there is a 
common fundamental atti- 
tude and point of view which 
spells unity among them “ 

DOROTHY I.ANE 


brains on your business affairb 
and your politics as well as 
letting you know their own 
views on the state of the 
country, international affairs 
and the latest headlines, all in 
the trip from the railroad 
station to your destination 
Nevertheless it is apparent 
that this interest m others is 
one of our national traits 

The responsiveness with 
which the overtures of these 
young men are met and the 
hospitalily which so many of 
them have experienced from 
both Indian and British people 
help to make them feel at 
home in this, to us, exotic 
land Many of these Ame- 
ricans have never been away 
from their homeland before 
and all appreciate tremend- 
ously the hospitality shown 
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them Personally, I have been 
happy to see this interest and 
this response because I feel 
that aa eventually we must all 
learn to get along together in 
this newly hnked-up, telescope 
world, the sooner we begin to 
understand each other, the 
better 

It has been gratifying to 
learn that a large part of the 
hospitality shown to Americans 
in India has in part been due 
to the desire to reciprocate 
the hospitality received by 
the donors from Americans in 
the United Stales This mutual 
international cordiality is heart- 
warming to observe and to ex- 
perience We all need more of 
it, and many of the friendship 
now being esublished by and 
with our men in India, either 
as a first or second link in such 
a chain, will yield increasing 
dividends in understanding 
later on 

I have often fell that sym- 
pathy between people depends 
not so much on nationality, 
race or identity of background 
as upon mutual interests and 
points of view — that human 
categories are more true when 
arrived at on the basis of pro- 
fession, attitude of mind and 
common enthusiasm than by 
any other criteria I daresay 
that an artist, unless he be a 
really rabid chauvinist, feels 
more at home with an artist of 
almost any other nationality 


than with a mathematician oi 
bricklayer of his own country 

As an example of what 1 
mean, I might cite one of many 
similar experience in India 
which came to us when we were 
visiting the famous temples of 
Buvaneshwar, having driven 
over from Pun to see them As 
we had only about two word^ 
of any Indian language at the 
time and as the taxi-driver did 
not speak English we felt com- 
pletely at a loss as to how to 
start our sightseeing when we 
slopped m a side street and a 
crowd of people came flying 
from all directions and sur- 
rounded us \s they were 
all friendly and interested faces 
it seemed the natural thing to 
ask if anyone there spoke 
English 

A thin, ascetic-looking Indian 
in a handsome crimson shawl 
stepped forward and in ex- 
cellent English asked wl at he 
could do for us We explained 
our predicament and that wt 
wanted to study the monuments 
towering around us He replied 
that he would be glad to 
take us about himself and show 
us We said that we did not 
wish to intrude on his time but 
that It would he extremely kind 
if he would indicate which of 
the temples could be seen and 
which were the most important 
ones The upshot of it was 
that he and a friend personally 
conducted us about all of those 
fascinating and impressive 
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temples We could have had 
no more perfect guides as they 
proved to be archaeologists and 
Icneiv all of the buildings 
intimately 

As we left they presented 
us With an exquisite, ancient 
bronze Ganesh which is on my 
<le9k as I ViTTite, a cherished sou- 
venir of an illuminating and 
most pleasant day We have 
frequently wished to be able to 
return the kindness of these 
genial acquaintances hut unfor- 
tunatelj the card bearing their 
names blew out of the car on 
the way back and was lost 
Although we had not met before, 
and differed in race, religion 
and nationality, we found a 
common meeting ground in our 
mutual interest in some of 
India’s great monuments of the 
past Many Americans have 
told me that it has been their 
fortunate experience to encount- 
er similar kindness from 
individuals of many of the 
varied communities which make 
up the population of India to- 
day 

You no doubt have heard 
many Americans grousing about 
the heat in India, even former 
residents of Washington and 
New York and the fine cities 
of the South and South-west 
Many times in Calcutta the heat 
reminded me of days at home 
when the pavements melted to 
show the incieed designs of all 
the automobile tire treads that 
had passed over them and one 


wanted to do nothing so much 
as to stretch out under a fan 
and pray for ram However, I 
am quite willing to admit that 
almost no place in America 
can provide climatic conditions 
equal for unrelieved, long- 
drawn-out ferocity with those 
characteristic of some spots 
m India 

In America we are not nearly 
80 well-equipped to endure 
what heat we have as we are 
here in India Almost all of 
our dwellings at home have low 
ceilings and only a few fans — 
and table fans at that Most of 
us cannot clap the hands for 
a lime-squash whenever we want 
one but must go to the frig 
ourselves for it, having squeezed 
the lemons and placed it there 
early in the morning ourselves 
Those of us who work in large 
cities have to travel long dis- 
tances in the heat by subway, 
tram or motor-car to get to 
work and are faced with the 
same interminable journey 
at the end of the hot day 
And m America the tempo of 
work does not slacken because 
of the heat but continues m high- 
speed just as though one felt 
one’s customary accomplishful 
self instead of like a wet rag 

And now, in war-time 
America, there is especially 
the eternal problem of keeping 
fresh and clean Americans in 
India are plaintive enough 
about the depredations of the 
Indian dhohies and what they 
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<Io to buttons and colours and 
-embroidery but if we were in 
America at the present time we 
would all probably be spending 
our Sundays doing the family 
washing, for the usual excellent 
laundrj service has unfortun- 
ately become a most inconven- 
ient war casualty 

One of the forceful things 
which has struck me in seeing 
J;he parade of so many of my 
counlr>men far away from 
home against a strange bacL- 
^ound IS their curious identity 
in fundamental type and atti- 
tude One sees it far more 
clearly here, abroad Those 
kindly Indians and Britishers 
who have taken the trouble to 
know some of the Americans 
who are now guests in this 
country will have realized hov\ 
many melting-pot variations in 
temperament, speech, interests 
and opinions exist among the 
\mencans they have met 
Many of you may now he able 
to differentiate between a Texan 
mid a new Englander, a Geor- 
gian and a Californian or an 
Iowan You may now be able 


to detect even from his accent 
whether an American comes 
from the East or the West, the 
North or the South, though you 
may possibly still be confused 
when you hear a Bostonian 
speech that sounds out of 
Oxford America, like 
India, is a vast place with 
distinctive vanationt in local 
people But, many of you may 
have discerned that wherever 
they may come from and what- 
ever their religion or their 
racial background or their edu- 
cation there is a certain quality 
that stamps them as Americans 
Whether or not you make a 
favourable comment on this 
fact, I believe that few will not 
have observed it Americans 
may look different, they may 
talk different, they may act 
different, they may hold many 
opposing opinions, yet there is 
a common fundamental attitude 
and point of view which spells 
unity among them Perhaps 
this is the vital factor in the 
strength of the nation 

Amrita Bazar Patrika 


A t a dog show a short Ume ago two young lads were noticed standing 

at a certain stall which contained a fine specimen of a Skye terrier 
It possessed such an abundance of hair as to give it more the appearance of 
A small doormat than that of a member of the canine race The two young 
dog-fanciers eemed deeply interested over the dog, but at the same tune 
their countenances betokened that they were puzzled about something 
Having made a critical examination of the Skje terrier, one of them was 
fieard to say 

“Bill, which be its head and which be its tail’” 

“I’m blest if I know responded the other ‘ It’s a regular puzzler 
But I'll soon find out,” he continued, as a sudden idea seemed to strike him 
Let’s prick the animal with a pm and see which end he barks!” 



In Despair To Pakistan 

R A* ZAKAR/A 


P AKIST AN 16 Dot a religious 
slogan, hence to associate 
it with pan-lsJamism is absurd 
It 13 a legitimate challenge bj 
a people, who feel their indi- 
vidualilj threatened to extinc- 
tion by a community, which 
due to its numbers, holds a 
most dominant position m the 
affairs of the country To break 
off the shackles of exploita- 
tion, the Indian Muslims 
demand a place where thej 
can rise to their full stature, 
unhampered bv either an 
hostile majority or an outside 
agency Experience has taught 
them that artificial unity leads 
more often to chaos, sometime'^ 
even to bloodshed, than to 
harmony No one can deny 
the part that British 
Imperialism has played in this 
controversy, but if there was 
a genuine desire — an urge 
frum the heart to unite, the 
two streams, in spile of all 
the pulling from beneath, 
would not have flown, for 
decades, in the opposite 
directions Our doctors always 
diagnosed the disease wrongly, 
consequently the prescription 
never produced the desired 
effect 

The ctiticb of Pakistan 
forget that Hinduism and Islam 


in India are not merely reli- 
gions, they are social forces,, 
interfering, right from birth, in 
every walk of their followers 
lives Based on a mutually 
contradictory concept of Society, 
the two systems, notwithstand- 
ing all the intermingling, go 
into divergent channels and 
create different environments 
for tlieir adherents to grow up^ 
Then there is the past, which 
annoys the Hindu, for he is made- 
conscious from the beginning 
that lor a thousand years the 
Mussalman had tyranised 
over him The future frighten* 
the Mussalman, for he cannot 
tolerate the idea of being ruletl 
by a people, who were hi* 
slaves only two hundred year* 
ago In this conflict of the past 
and the future, the present lies 
buried It is no use ignoring 
these psychological factors 
however ridiculous they may 
sound They have penetrated 
so deeply into us that even 
education has done little to 
create a belter and healthier 
atmosphere, where such symp- 
toms could be eradicated 

Indian Nationalism has 
always looked down upon the 
Muslims as suspects, for it 
contains a large element of, what 
Mr MBA Baig has aptly 
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called, “the hidden Hinduism ’ 
During the anti-Parlition days 
m Bengal, when organised 
agitation against the authorities 
took shape for the first time, 
the Hindu leaders evoked the 
aid of Kali, the goddess of 
destructioDj not onlj to get nd 
of the British but also to a\enge 
the Muslims In that period 
of Hindu-Muslim relationship 
“Vande Matram ’ was burn 
The song is taken from a novel 
by Bankini Chandra Chatterjee, 
which breathes anti-Islamic 
spirit all through it‘^ pages It 
IS in Sanskrit, a language 
sacred to the Hindus but hardl> 
understood even bj them To 
insist on it as a national anthem 
betrays a mentality, which has 
made Pakistan an imperative 
necessitv for those, who want 
to live a life of their own, 
with a culture of their own 

The Congress is said to sym- 
bolise the spirit of Indian 
Nationalism It claims to make 
no distinction of caste or creed 
One has, however, only to 
attend its annual secsiona to 
see the dominance of the Hindu 
character, in all its nakedness, 
everywhere Everything i s 
modelled there in exactly 
Hindu fashion You have to 
live there as a Hindu, move as a 
Hindu, and perforce feel as a 
Hindu The Congress volun- 
teers present the guard of 
honour to their President in the 
“ancient” manner, they greet 
the visitors with “ namaste ” 


Non vegetarianism is discoura- 
ged, officially only vegetarian 
food IS allowed Its gates are 
decorated in the Hindu style, 
they are named after the Hindu 
heroes The Faizpur Congress 
pandal was called “Shivaji 
Nagar ’ Shivaji was undoub- 
tedly the greatest Hindu war- 
rior, but while dealing with 
the India of the Hindus and the 
Muslims, it should not be 
forgotten that he was an enemj 
of Aurengzeb, a man revered 
by the Muslims as a saint, and 
one of the causes ol the down- 
fall of the Mogul Empire 

bardai Vallabbhai Pale], 
whose right place i^ in ihi 
Hindu MaKasabha, controls 
the entire Congress organisa- 
tion He is its sledge hammer, 
who moulds the things as he 
likes At Haripura he laid 
the foundation of “ \ ithal 
Nagar ” on a Dasserah day , 
with full Vedic riles and thi- 
press prominentlv displayed 
the ceremonial photographs and 
applauded his act When he 
opened the Mafatlal Gagalhhai 
Hindu Swimming Bath, some- 
cry against it, was raised, but 
was it not drowned in the 
wilderness^ 

At Tripuri, when Mr Subhas^ 
Chandra Bose, as the President- 
elect, was taken in a chariot,, 
pulled by 52 bullocks, Mr. 
Sh anker Rao Deo, the Maha- 
rashtrian member of the 
Congress High Command, 
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-who IB known to have drunk 
to the full the elixir of Gan- 
dhism, remarked to a represen- 
tative of the Associated Press, 
“ How grand’ It reminds me 
of the Vedic days ” Though 
said in an unguarded moment, 
he did reveal his mind Then 
why blame the Mussalmans if 
they dream of reviving the 
Crescent in India 

Mr Bal Gangadhar Tilak is 
re&pected among the Hindus as 
Lokmannya — the choice of the 
people He was indeed a bra\e 
man, a rebellious soul, who 
■died struggling to free his 
country But what did he 
think of the Muslims'^ He not 
only despised them but expect- 
ed that thej should kneel down 
before the all-mighty Braha- 
minism In all his writings, 
in all his speeches, m all his 
-actions, this sentiment wag pre- 
dominant Every >ear India’s 
mighty national organisation 
honours his memory on the hrst 
of August with an enthusiasm 
not to be witnessed m the case 
of any other leader Does this 
not give a peep into the Con- 
gress character’ 

Of all the Congress stal- 
warts who have departed, no 
one was more non-communal 
than the late Mr C R Das 
When the All-Parties Confe- 
rence in 1928 broke dovm on 
the issue of the Separate Elec- 
torates, this great Bengali, 
with his usual depth of vision. 


remarked, “ It was childish on 
the part of the Muslims to have 
asked for safe-guards, but it 
was foolish on the part of the 
Hindus to have refused them ” 
Id that one sentence he summed 
up the solution to the commu- 
nal problem His life is the 
finest example of a Hindu who 
could rise to be an Indian 
But IS he remembered half as 
much as Mr Tilak'* Neither 
when he was alive, nor when he 
IS dead, his spirit is allowed 
to permeate the national bodv 
politic 

About fifteen years ago in 
Calcutta the ^atlo^al Conven- 
tion, for arriving at an entente 
cordials, was held, when both 
the Hindu and the Muslim 
leaders discussed for days 
together the various constitutio- 
nal issues, but they dispersed 
without coming to an agreed 
settlement “ The main conten- 
tion,’ say a commentator, who 
was present on the spot, “was 
the question of the Muslim 
representation at the centre 
Whether they would have 33 
seats or 30 \fter Mr Jinnah 
had made his statement, Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malay la advised 
the Muslims not to press for it 
as the leaders of the Hindu 
Maha&abha had repeatedly 
expressed their views that the 
existing proportion of the Mus- 
lims in the legislatures of the 
country was the maximum that 
could be permitted The Mub- 
liro case was bitterly oppcksed 
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by Mr Jairamdas Daulatram 
Sir Taj Bahadur Sapru 
supported the Musim demand 
fully Mr Gandhi, ^hile 

saying that he was inclined to 
concede the Muslim demand, 
stated that it was difficult to 
do so in view of the Sikh 
objections For hourb the 

question of Three more "teats’ 
was discussed and debated 
Evening shaded into night 
and night into midnight, but 
the Muslims could not get 
the three seats surrendered in 
their favour Eventuallj the 
political future of India was 
buried in a coffin marked 
THREE SE \.TS Practi^'ally 
all the efforts at unity in the 
past fizzled out in some such 
way A peculiar characteristic 
of the Hindu leadership is its 
Aanm-like attitude in politics, 
which IS rightly resented by 
the minorities Being in an 
overwhelming majontj, the 
Hindus should not only be fair 
and just, but they can well 
afford to be generous, to the 
non-Hindus The remarkable 
■way Zaglul Pasha tackled the 
problem of the Copts m Egypt 
ought to have formed an eye- 
opener to the leaders of the 
Indian National Congress But 
where precept is lacking, ex- 
ample can be of no avail 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru says, 
“Urdu is the joint and sacred 
inheritance which both the 
Hindus and the Muslims have 
received from their fore- 


fathers ” But the Congress 
ministries, when in power, 
systematically prevented its 
becoming a lingua franca of 
India, perhaps because it con- 
tains sorne Arabic and Persian 
words and is not usually written 
in the Devanagri script Under 
their patronage the Hindi 
bahilya Samelan was formed to 
propagate the use of Sanskn- 
tised Hindi Mr Gandhi, while 
blessing it, openly said, “Urdu 
15 the language of the Mussal- 
raans If they want it they 
mav preserve It.” The Mahatma 
also did not like the word 
“■Hindus tarn” for a common 
language, and invented a new 
term “Hindi-Hindustani” so 
that its Sanskntised appeal 
may not be lost 

Many such instances can be 
quoted ad infinitum ^hen 
viewed in the larger national 
interests, they pale into insigni- 
ficance But these little things 
give an idea of how the 
Congress mind works It is 
easy to speak nationalism and 
shoui Hmdu-Muslim unity , 
it is difficult, very difficult 
indeed, to practise it In an 
age of democracy if a majority 
of 75 per cent behaves in such 
a manner the fears of the 
minorities are not only genuine 
but must be appreciated 
Having failed, in spite of his 
life-long struggle to bring the 
Hindus and the Muslims to- 
gether, the Quaed-e-Azam now 
demands separation for 
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ills co-reIigioni8{3 “Die 
fact that I, *the best ambassa- 
dor,’ ’ said Mr Jinnah once, 
“could not succeed, proves that 
Hmdu-Muslim unity is im- 
possible ' His scheirif is, 
therefore, in no danger of being 
torpedoed, unless the existing 
structure — political, social and 
economic^ undergoes v lolent 
and revolutionary change‘s 
As things stand, howevei, 
there is very little hope U'hen 
Pandit Nehru, in spite of his 


socialistic outlook, acquiesces 
in the rightist hotch-potch, 
wlien Sardar Patel 
manages to be the presiding 
diety of the CongreBS, when 
Birla’s and Dalamia’s, not to 
mention hundreds of other 
Hindu concerns, do not give 
the job of even a clerk to a 
Muslim, Pakistan provides the 
only solution to a people, 
oppressed and depressed, yearn- 
ing to live a free and civilised 
existence 



Willkie and The 4th Term 


Genial Wendell has been building up a following buf nof with 
polibcians Has he the strength to beat them and to challenge 
President Roosevelt in 1944? The following article on Willkie ' 
chances of winning a campaign for the presidency in the next 
election is based upon interviews with well informed persons m 
Washington and New York 


T here a Stor) making the 

rounds in New \ork to tin 
general effect that while intti- 
>iewmg a foreign politiiian, 
vVendell Willkie was asked to 
use his influence to obtain lend- 
lease for his host’s country 

“\^ith 20,000 tons ot wheui 
1 could win the elections. Mi 
Willkie, and I want to be l’n - 
sident,” the politician is rp]»oii 
ed to have said 

‘ That, my friend, 

IS an ambition 
which I can well 
appreciate,’ Mr 
^ illkie lb suppas- 
ed t o have re- 
plied 

There are a 
number o f other 
such btories, none 
of which would be 
in the least signi- 
ficant if It were 
not for the fact 
thal the oiigmator 
of these stories is 
Mr Willkie 


hor whatevei the word, or 
lack oi it, from the Uhite 
House, a gieat many people 
i^surac that President Roosevelt 
will be the Demociatic ramli- 
ilale for office in the next 
election If he iun&, it seems 
unlik( ly that he would be 
dcleated barring national and 
internatioual trends of such 
radical magnitude not to 
t ar -peculation here 

I iider existing 
circurastanres who 
13 there to oppose 
him ^ The gurgles 
concerning t h e 
poseibihty of a 
Democratic vote- 
splitting third- 
party movement 
seem at best only 
gurgles The Re- 
publicians are 
e m b a r r a ssingly 
short of man- 
powei of a calibre 
to put up a decent 
show against the 
President ^hat- 



Willkia 
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ever their qualifications^ 
Bncker and Stassen, could 
not co-ordinate nation-wide 
support sufiicent to make 
a dent m the e\pected 
Democratic raajontj De>ve> 
might well carry heavily 
populated sectors in the East 
as well as a healthy Republican 
old-line Democrat vote, but he 
would be unable to reach the 
popular vote However, he 
appears, at least at present, to 
realize this for he has repeat- 
edly stated that he will not run 
against Roosevelt for the pure 
and simple reason that he does 
not want to be beaten His 
position seems to be briefly 
“Sure I want to be President, 
but I’m willing to wait 

There can be little doubt that 
Willkie wants the nomination 
and unlike Dewej he can t 
afford to wait If he is to get 
the Republication nomination 
at all, it must be now Ob- 
viously the bulk of the 
Republican party does not care 
overly for Mr IJl'illkie, 
although there is a powerful 
faction that finds itself on its 
side (Thomas Laraont, the 
Herald Tribune, etc ), as well 
as a faithful minority who feel 
that, despite Willkie’s recent 
trend, his earlier record could 
he depended upon in the long 
run On the whole, it seems 
likely that if Mr \^illkie to 
obtain the favours of the 
Republican pari> it must be 
now, in a period of parlv crisis 


It may well be, of course, 
that the Republicana would 
refuse to nominate IJ'iIJkie 
under any circumstances Jt 
mav be that they are willing to 
forfeit a fight for the 

presidency (until after the war) 
and will instead concentrate on 
packing the Senate and the 
House But if they would 
accept him, the ne\t question is 
what elements could he depend 
upon for support 

Practically it would seem 
that VTillkie would run only 
under circumstances which 
make it seem to him that he 
has a fair chance of winning 
To wm a fight against Roosevelt, 

illkie would have to have, in 
addition to the administration- 
haling Democrats who would be 
glad to see Mickey Mouse in 
the White House rather than 
Roosevelt, the solid Republican 
vote and — here’s the catch — the 
vote of organized labour 

Certainly there are large seg- 
ments of the labour vote which 
he could unquestionably collar 
John Lewis’s United Mine 
Workers might well deliver for 
him in the next election the 
vote they promised but did not 
deliver in the last campaign 
There are other elements within 
the labour movement which 
might also find Willkie an 
attractive candidate The 
W alter Rcuther leadership o£ 
the United Automobile Workers 
might attempt a political swing. 
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but while the case of the auto- 
workers IB m no sense com- 
parable to the situation among 
the mine workers, in neither 
case can the tendencies of the 
leadership be assumed to be 
identical with those of the 
membership 

Willkie cannot depend on 
anti-administration sentiment 
alone to build his following 
He well knows that to wm 
labour 3 vole he must offer 
something more attractive than 
a “clean broom ’ Thus it is 
significant that it is to 
the “progressive ’ wing that 
Mr WiUkie has been staging 
his show 

His everj action siiire his 
last campaign has been agres- 
sively “constructive” an un- 
Republican His record (for 
the past few years) has been 
fur more consistently progressive 
over a broader range of 
issues than any member of the 
administration He has been 
one step ahead of the New 
Dealers almost all of the way 
In some ways his speeches and 
deeds have been Flying Fort- 
resses amid public opinion 
for progressive administration 
moves His book which has 
sold over a million copies so 
far 16 something of a twentieth- 
century world magna charta 

He has’won labour’s respect 
and admiration, but winning 
their vote is not quite the same 
thing Labor values national 


unity as vital to the war effort 
and to the peace It is possible 
that if Willkie elects to run 
against Roosevelt, labour will 
view his candidacy as a dis- 
ruptive move Most certainly 
the type of campaign which 
Willkie would have to wage 
to stand a chance would not be 
inducive to home-front morale^ 
True, labour has a number of 
grievances with things as they 
are The War Labour Board 
and lack of genuine price 
control, for example, have 
aroused a great deal of re- 
sentment Our state depart- 
ment’s rather peculiar interpre- 
tation of the four freedoms has 
not imbued labour with the kind 
of spirit It needs to fight the 
war fully both in the armed 
forces and on the production 
lines 

But on the whole labour wnll 
depend on popular pressure 
rather than a switch of adminis- 
tration to effect the changes 
which it feels essential 
Although the regard for Willkie 
18 high in labour and progressive 
circles, there can be little doubt 
that a defeat for Roosevelt at 
this lime would be interpreted 
as a slap at the war effort at 
home and — what is equally im- 
portant — by our allies abroad 

In view of these facts it 
appears unlikely that Willkie 
would be able to get the support 
of the forces essential for his 
election even if he could get 
the nomination He would 
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probably be smart to pass up 
this “opportunitj ’ for the 
jiresideucy Victory is not in 
atself the end of the war There 
IS a great peace to come and 
there will he ample room in the 
making of this peace for the 


type of far-seeing intelligent 
leadership Mr \^ilJkie has 
shown he possess In the great 
“One World ’ to come all roads 
will not necebsanly lead to 
the White House 

Pic 




Germany Must Be Salvaged 



DOROTHY THOMPSON 


W AR IS waged in an at- 
mosphere charged with 
passion There have been \er> 
few leaders who were great in 
>^ar and great in peace Peace 
IS not victory Peace is the 
reconstruction that victorv al- 
lows ^S'hat IS needed for that 
reconstruction is not passion, 
but intelligence, not the vision 
of 1943, but the vision of 1961 
at least 

Plans now reputedl) crystal- 
lizing in \llied foreign oflSces 
for dealing with defeated Ger- 
many are not based upon an 
accurate reading of history or 
of folk psychology These 
plans seem to me to offer no 
hope of permanent peace 

“Our Government s Plan for 
Post-war Germany” was set 
forth by Kingsbury Smith in 
the April American Mercury 
There is not yet an immutable 
ofl&cial policy, but Mr Smithes 
summary does, I think, repre- 
3 


sent views widely held in 
official quarters 

Under this plan, Allied 
forces are to establish a 
military government 
“to preserve law and order 
Later “a supreme Allied 
militarv and civil government 
will take over ’ These Ameri- 
can Gauleiters even now are 
receiving four months’ training 
in “the laws, customs, economy 
and psychology of the German 
people 

The German nation will be 
disarmed, and war criminals 
will be swiftly punished All 
Nazi officials will be removed 
from office Gradually free- 
dom of speech and press will 
be restored, but for a while 
“all mediums of expression 
will be strictly controlled. 
An International Education 
Commission will draft a pro- 
gramme of world history for 
German schools to “prevent 
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German children from being 
given a distorted version of 
world events ” 

Industries left intact will be 
operated under strict United 
Nations control And Germany 
must be drastically decentraliz- 
ed, breaking the country into 
separate states or regions, m 
order “to find a solution for 
the militarism of Germanv 

li 

What this plan propose is to 
reverse the Nazi programme, 
with \llied armies in the posi- 
tion, in Germanv, of the Nazi 
armies in the occupied countries 
^ e arc to destroy the German 
nation b> disintegrating it 
partially demobilize t h e 
German industries or take con- 
trol of them, disarm the 
country entirely introduce our 
ideology into the schools, throw 
out the present oflScials and put 
in our own and, finally, when 
the Germans are all docile, 
allow them freedom again 

This 13 not a peace plan at 
all, but a plan for the con- 
tinuation of the war against 
Germany after she has uncondi- 
tiohally surrendered If Dr 
Goebbels is looking for new 
propaganda material, to steel 
the German people for the 
most ferocious war effort, he 
will have found it here 

Were this plan attempted it 
would fail, for the same 
reasons that the Nazi occupation 


of Europe has failed It would 
mobilize every vital element 
in Germany against us, it 
would start a new German 
nationalism of extreme 
virulence 

The bolshevization of Ger- 
many might easily grow out of 
the chaos created by such a 
plan, for the destruction of any 
central authority offers 
opportunities to small but solid 
minority groups Our troops 
would either have to retreat in 
abject Ignominy, or we wmuld 
be engaged m a new war 

Furthermore, the carrvmg 
out of this plan would make us 
the enemies not only of 
Germany, but of alt 
Europe It would rock the 
European economic structure 
render all Furope defenceless, 
and cut into the very heart of 
the continent, Balkanizing it 
disastrously Eventually it 
would lead to a drastic all- 
European revolution 

III 

This plan is based upon a 
misreading of folk psychology 
Did Germany revert, after the 
last war, to a new militarism 
because she was left with a 
strong army — or because she- 
was unilaterally disarmed in a 
Europe of armed nations ’ 

The German army was reduc- 
ed to a police force of 100,000' 
mem The leading political 
party, the Social Democrats, 
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were so pacifist that thej dit>- 
<'ouraged enlistment from their 
o>vn ranks Hence the new army 
of the Republic was forced to 
draw upon the nationalist and 
anti democratic elements This 
was exactly what the General 
Staff wanted, and out of this 
nucleus they created the most 
modern aggressive force of the 
century 

Militarism and extreme na- 
tionalism grew out of repeated 
German democratic failures to 
obtain for Germany an equal 
place in European councils She 
was barred from die League of 
Nations until 1925 She was 
disarmed but Europe was not 
Eventually even Poland had a 
larger army than Germany In 
a chaotic economic period, 
Hitler’s plan for rearmament 
met the popular response it did 
largely because of this condition 
of affairs 

When this war ends, all the 
lest of Europe will have been 
disarmed by Germany The 
disarmament of Germany will 
complete the disarmament of 
Europe On what, then, is 
Europe as a whole to base her 
security^ On simple faith 
that Russia, Britain and the 
United Stales have nothing at 
heart but European intereets? 
On confidence that none of 
them, ever, will become aggres- 
sors’ 

There is nothing in history 
to justify the hope that we can 


create this faith in the German 
people and eventually in all 
the European peoples The 
psychological result of leaving 
Germany or any part of Europe 
defenceless except for Allied 
troops, would be, I am sure, to 
start another virulent under- 
ground nationalism 

An army is nothing but an 
instrument, for one policy or 
another The problem is to 
turn the German army from 
being an instruments for en- 
forcing German domination 
upon Europe, into an instru- 
ment for protecting a free 
Europe v\iLh liberty and justice 
for all 

Mr Churchill has proposed 
the formation of a Council of 
Europe, to be associated even- 
tually with Britain Russia, 
China, and the Americas, as a 
regional part of a gradually 
emerging world organization 
No such Ccouncil will fulfil its 
function without Germany 
Germany, as of 1933, constitut- 
ed about a fifth of the popu- 
lation of Europe exclusive of 
Russia, and represented almost 
half of that Europe where 
technology, commerce, industry, 
education and popular culture 
had reached a high degree of 
development 

No new generation in any 
nation will take upon itself the 
guilt of its father The German 
child of today is not going to 
feel that an inferior political 
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status IS justly imposed upon 
him because his father killed 
hostages throughout Europe A 
Germany outside the Council of 
Europe would be a constant 
potential menace Her sense of 
inferiority would lead, in a 
generation, to another Hitler 
The Council would inevitably 
tend to become an alliance 
permanently directed at keeping 
down this menace, with some 
discontented or ambitious 
members eventually encourag- 
ing its revival and rearma- 
ment 

The object of our statesman- 
ship should be to help create a 
new Germany which will take 
Its place in the Council and be 
charged with participation in 
the defence and reconstruction 
of the new Europe The present 
German array must be disband- 
ed, but a new force should be 
called into being as an instru- 
ment for collaboration in the 
protection of the new Europe 
The danger that this force 
might be the nucleus of a new 
nationalist aggression can be 
removed The Council of 
Europe should establish its own 
army for its own defence, and 
the European High Command 
should never allow any single 
nation to have preponderant 
power 

Obedience to authority is an 
histone German characteristic, 
conspicuous in the German 
arm^ forces German soldifers 
drawn from the people can be 


us^d to defend the Nevv Europe, 
their existence would be a 
living example that Hitlerism 
is really defeated, and defeated 
for the creation of new life 
Germany would lose her nation- 
alist militarism to gam a new 
and pndeful role^ 

But this will be possible 
only if a genuine people s 
government is created in Ger- 
many, excluding and punishing 
the Nazi and reactionary forces 
That government can onlv be 
created by the German people 
themselves and will only create 
Itself if It has a vital prospect 
of equality 

IV 

The concept that an Allied 
occupying force can control the 
internal administration of Ger- 
many, direct the decentraliza- 
tion of its industries and re- 
adjustment of its economic life, 
try its war criminals, head 
off revolution, restore — while 
controlling — freedom of speech, 
dismember of German state, 
and re-educate the German 
people, all through Gauleiters 
trained for a few months, is 
absurd 

Presumably this occupying 
force will be composed of 
Russian, British and American 
troops under some form of 
joint command Will there be 
no diflFerences between them 
regarding what German admi- 
nislrAtors should be left in 
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power, or whal personalities 
bhotild replace them ? 

Actually, the only thing such 
a joint force could agree upon 
would be the maintenance of 
law and order — seeing that the 
trains ran on time, that people 
were fed, that looting eind 
local coups de main were sup- 
pressed, and that the economj 
was not allowed to disintegrate 
into starring and workless 
mobs 

This last will be the crux of 
the European economic situ- 
ation Today the German 
economy is the integrating 
force of the entire European 
economy The decentralization 
of industry has already taken 
place to a large degree Ger- 
many has moved many of hei 
industries into occupied count- 
ries and into former agricul- 
tural eastern areas of the 
Reich She has seized the 
majority shares of practically 
the whole European heavy 
industry Obviously the 
owners^p of this vast Euro- 
pean plant must be retransfer- 
red to the states in which the 
industries are situated, leaving 
it to them to determine where 
the equity shall eventually be 
placed 

We are determined, accord- 
ing to Mr Smith’s report, that 
there shall be no revolution in 
Germany The German masses, 
such as the demobilized 
soldiers, are not going to be 


allowed to rise against Hitler 
and his gang We are to at- 
tend to the gentlemen ourselves, 
and suppress both the Nazis 
and those who might rise in 
fury against them 

This could easily be the 
means of creating for future 
German generations the legend 
of a German Joan of Arc, the 
patriot who was done to death 
by the foreigner Or, if ac- 
companied by suppression 
of a people s rising, our forces 
might enter the German 
folklore as those who “liqui- 
dated” a people’s revolution 
only to take over Hitler s role 

The fate of the Nazi crimi- 
nals in occupied countries 
should be left to the govern- 
ments and courts of those 
countries Their people have 
been victims, not we The fate 
of the Nazis in Germany 
should be left to the Germans, 
with or without revolution 
There should be the least 
possible interference in the 
political affairs of Germany, 
for otherwise every failure 
there will be laid at our door, 
and the German people will 
wash their hands of responsi- 
bility We should hold out 
hopes for full participation in 
a new European and world 
order of freedom to any Ger- 
man stale based on a represen- 
tative system and an impartial 
law, which having itself 
thoroughly liquidated Nazism^ 
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J8 prepared lo enter such an 
order with adequate guarantees 

The idee of de-industrializ- 
ing Germany confronts us with 
the problem of what to do with 
the German industrial workers 
They will be the backbone of 
anti-Hitlerism in Germany 
But they will not be for any 
democratic order that starts 
by starving them Three 
quarters of the German popula- 
tion are directly tied up with 
industry Shall we throw 
20,000,000 out of work"^ 
Shall they emigrate^ Xil'here’ 
To us^ 

German industry must be 
put immediately into the 
service of European and 
Russian reconstruction, to 
rebuild what has been destroy- 
ed It must be made lo serve 
the peoples of Germany and 
Europe If It IS not, Hitler s 
rule will live in German 
memory a* a golden age our 
occupation as the rule of the 
vandals, and all Europe will 
suffer 

It IS proposed that we des- 
troy the German state bj 
dismembering it into numerous 
political authorities — lo put 
the clock back to the pre- 
Bismarck days, when Germany 
was a Bund of independent 
principalities But the esta- 
blishment of Germany as a 
national slate developed out of 
every popular trend m German 
life since 1800 The trend of 


modern history and life is 
toward larger unities In the 
old Bund, dynastic interests 
kept the Germans separated 
Are we going to restore the old 
rojal houses, who alone would 
have an interest in such a plan 
Who is to undertake this job of 
dismembering Germany? Ob- 
viously the new states would 
have to have governments, 
would have to rest on some 
popular foundations Do such 
foundations exist^ 

Certainly one could find 
some leaders who might grasp 
for power with the aid of 
American bayonets, but we 
would have to keep the 
bayonets on hand They would 
be reactionaries or possiblv 
communists, and would be 
regarded bv the masses of the 
people as Quislings and trai- 
tors They would be knifed 
and shot in dark alleys \nd 
then we would have to find 
wavs of maintaining our hated 
puppets and our unpopular 
authority 

The first use that would be 
made of free speech in Ger- 
many would be lo cry for 
German re"unification The 
opposition lo dismemberment 
would be from liberal, pro- 
gressive elements They would 
seek to get power in the various 
states for the purpose of re- 
uniting them We might, of 
course, end up with a Union of 
Socialist and Soviet German 
Republics, under a central party 
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authority Our halemongers 
seem hell-bent on bringing 
something of this kind to pass 

V 

As for the re-education of 
the German people — just what 
constitutes the education of a 
nation ^ 

K nation is educated 
by its history and experience 
If defeat rums Germany, the 
German people will not blame 
the Nazi war, but our victorj 

The only situation that will 
maintain a re-onentation of the 
German mind is one of social 
and political security The 
only thing that will make the 
Germans “good” is their 
integration into a new “good 
European souiety II they are 
dismembered, de-industrialized, 
subjected to foreign rule and 
foreign “education, ’ they will 
not become “belter,” they will 
become worse If, on the 
other hand e\ery democratic 
and orderly tendency is en- 
couraged, if they feel welcome 
awaiting them into a community 
which IS going places — re- 
building, reconstructing, and 
evohing around the general 
welfare of Europe and the 
world, if their energies are 
turned toward cultural dei elop- 
ment, if such a programme 
oflfers them the greatest 
opportunities for happiness 
and security, they will go with 
us in that direction 

In all nations there are good 
and had people A plan such 


as the one reported by Mr 
Smith will attract only another 
lot of bad Germans — very bad 
ones, who would connive at the 
destruction of their nation for 
reasons of personal ambition 

You cannot punish a nation 
as though It were a person A 
nation is a continuity in time 
and space, the nation punished 
today causes suffering to a 
generation yet unborn, the 
nation wounded plagues all 
others, the nation treated 
unequally breeds spreading 
inequalities 

We need a few philosophers 
of history in our peace dis- 
cussions, men who have 
derived, from knowledge 
comjiassjon for the endless 
martyrdom of Man, and 
wisdom to avert some of the 
follies and stupidities which 
throughout the ages have con- 
tributed to that martvrdom 

Viclorv is not peace Pi aee 
IS the construction ol an order 
of society which satishes 
human needs, provides con- 
structive outlets for human 
energies, uses the instruments 
of man for his welfare and 
security, protects him, through 
political institutions, from those 
who would use him for the 
aggrandizement of their own 
ambitions, and gives to him 
the breath of life and freedom 

Peace is organic harmony 
Its makers have been called 
the Children of God 

The American Mercury 
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I F the decisions of global 
strategy are to be based on 
attaining unconditional victory 
with the least expenditure of 
lives and treasure, then clearly 
America’s major effort should 
immediately be put forth in the 
Far Pacific 

All the leading American and 
British strategists agree that 
Hitler has passed the peak of 
his strength in man-power and 
in productive capacity On 
the contrary, Japan groiNs for- 
midably stronger month after 
month, and as yet no real blows 
have been struck to deplete 
its man-power or curtail its war 
production 

JAPAN HAS MEN— AND THEY 
FIGHT 

Experts agree that the war 
against Japan will not be won 
by air and naval power alone 
Land armies must play a big 
part Japan has 5,500,000 
men in uniform Millions more 
are available 

Approximately 40,000 Japan- 
ese reach military age every 
month. This means that in 18 
months after Pearl Harbour, 
up to June 7 of this year. 


720.000 Japanese had reached 
draft age By June of 1944^ 

1.200.000 young Japanese will 
have become subject to military 
service 

In addition to this increasing 
reserve of man power, Japan is 
drafting men from conquered 
areas From Manchuria she 
has already drawn more than 

300.000 and from Occupied 
China another 350,000 Others 
are being trained in Indo-Chma, 
Thailand, Malaya, Burma and 
the Netherlands Indies All 
these troops will release Japan- 

jsse for fronl-hne duty 

The capture of Guadalcanal 
alone required more than six 
months It took 117 days to 
annihilate 15,000 Japanese m 
the Buna-Gona area of New 
Guinea A handful of not more 
than 3,600 Japanese put up 
a 20-day fight on the island 
of ^ttu 

These are grim reminders- 
of the power of resistance of an 
enemy who is being permitted 
to grow stronger everyday 

JAPAN'S SEA, AIR AND 
INDUSTRIAL POWER 

Though we have taken heavy 
toll of Japan’s sea power, we- 
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have not struck at its source 
Confidential reports say Japan 
IB engaged in naval and mer- 
chant ship-huildin^ on a gigan- 
tic scale, not only in Japan 
but at Fusnn m Korea, Dairen 
in Manchuria, Chinwanglao and 
Hongkong m China, at Manila 
in the Philippines, at Sura- 
baja in Java, at Saigon in 
Indo-China and at Bangkok 
in Thailand 

The only one of these ahip- 
jards we have bombed to anj 
effect IS at Bangkok 

Japan also is growing strong- 
er in the air At the start of 
the war Japan was producing 
more than 600 planes a month 
7,200 a year At the end of 
the first year of war we claim- 
ed “ destroyed, possibly des- 
trojed, and damaged, a total 
of slightlj fewer than 3 400 
Japanese planes 

This means that on Decem- 
ber 7 of last year, not counting 
planes worn out or destroyed 
m accidents, Japan was about 
3,800 planes stronger than at 
the start 

Since December, Japan’s 
plane production has been in- 
creased to more than 700 a 
month — 4,200 additional planes 
by June 1 We destroyed 
fewer than 200 m the same 
period Seven hundred planes 
a month for another year will 
mean 8,400 new planes for 
Japan by June of 1944 


Whep the war began, Ameri- 
cans complacently believed 
that Japan was so short of iron 
ore that the cutting off of scrap 
metal from this country would 
seriously cripple her war 
industries 

This bland assumption en- 
tirely Ignored the largest known 
deposit or iron ore in East 
Asia, north-west of Peiping 
These huge deposits have been 
brought to vast production 
Other important iron deposits 
on the Yangtze River and in 
the Philippines are being 
worked bv Japan 

Japan has, as well, tin, 
rubber, oil — everything a great 
nation needs lo wage war In 
addition, she rules and taves 
and loots 405,000 000 human 
beings 

HOW JAPAN HOPES TO WIN 

The heart of Hitler s pro- 
ductive empire is now being 
subjected lo destructive bomb- 
ings bv day and nigbt Under 
these continuous raids, it can- 
not grow stronger The heart 
of Japan’s productive empire 
becomes stronger everyday 

The menace to Hitler from 
rebellious subject peoples is 
growing rapidly Ue are aid- 
ing the revolt For the hund- 
reds of millions of people 
under Japan’s tyranny we are- 
doing almost nothing 
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United Nations will be so war- 
weary they will make a com- 
promise peace leaving Japan 
more than half her gains 

This would be a victory for 
Japan And it would mean 
another Japanese bid for world 
supremacy 10 or 12 years 
hence 

Look 



■"X thi^ the Admiral's found thjt Jap earner that 
mining!" 


Europe’s conquered millions 
read our leaflets, hear our 
broadcasts The conquered 
millions of East Asia hear 
almost nothing but Japanese 
propaganda and become more 
hopelesB month by month 

Tokyo believes that, when 
the war in Europe is finalU 
ended, the peoples of the 
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W E ha\e two major enemieb, 
Germany and Japan 
We are fighting those enemies, 
not alone, but as part of an 
alliance pledged to make ivar 
and peace together and not 
separately 

It will take our best efforts 
and those of all our allie^^ 
to defeat these two enemies 
The> are, fortunately for 
us, on opposite sides 
of the world and cannot 
support each other Since we 
cannot crush both at once we 
roust choose which shall be 
attacked first 

We have chosen Gerrnanv 
as the first to be destroved 
That is the correct choice— 
indeed the only conceivable 
one Remember., we 4mericans 
are not in this alone Of our four 
major allies, three — the British, 
Russians and French — are pri- 
marily concerned with Germany, 
and only one — China — with 
Japan None of our allies has 
any choice as to where to fight, 
all must fight where they are 

Only we Americans have 
complete freedom of action 
We must decide whether to 
give our primary support to 



Adolf HiHor 

Britain, Russia and France or 
to China 

TWO QUESTIONS TO ANSWER 

Que'itiun 1 If we give 
primary support to China, and 
defeat Japan, can we and China 
then bring to Europe enough 
strength to assure speedy 
defeat of Germany Our abi- 
lity to do this IS doubtful 

Question 2 If we give pri- 
mary support tu Britain, 
Russia and France, and defeat 
Germany, can we then together 
bring to the Far East such 
force as shall assure Japan s 
speedy defeat, even though 
meanwhile Japan may have 
inflicted very severe defeats 
on China 
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The answer is We certainly 
can 

RECIPE FOR VICTORY— MEN, 
PLANES. TIME 

The decisive element in war 
IS land power By far the 
largest land force on our side 
IS the Red Arm> Fixed in 
Europe, it cannot be mo\ed 
until Germany is beaten But 
It 15 doubtful if It can win b> 
Itself 

The American and British 
armies have cleaned up \frica 
They can come to the assistance 
of the Red Army 4 nd they 
can do so — are doing so — at 
once 

Experience in this war has 
shown that land power cannot 
win if it is not closely co- 
ordinated with adequate air 
power 

B> far the largest air force 
on our side is based m Great 
Britain and Africa — the R \ F 
and the United States \ir 
Forces assigned to those 
theatres 

The air power now in Europe 
and \frica could be moved to 
the Pacific, in part, but again, 
this could not be done for 
months, during which the Ger- 
mans would be quite free to 
attack Russia 

We have, therefore, both land 
power and air power ready to 
use agamst Germany — now 
And our Russian allies are 


fighting Germany ^at full 
strength — now 

Remember this time factor 
Any month lost is a present to 
both our enemies 

Germany is obviously weaken- 
ing under the blows she is 
receiving Are we to allow 
the Germans to recover, while 
we go to the Pacific and start 
fighting Japan in the full 
knowledge that we shall not be 
able to get at the Japanese to 
any serious purpose until next 
year ^ 

The logic of the facts, the 
logic of lime and distance, the 
logic of geography, dictates 
the course we must follow 

Obviously we should concen- 
trate every effort to destroy the 
enemy winch is already sur- 
rounded, being directly attacked 
and within reach of our im- 
mediate efforts, while holding 
our more distant enemy until 
Britain, RubSia and France 
can aid us m crushing Japan 

There are risks in concentrat- 
ing on Germany first, yes 
War 18 full of risks 

WE’LL NOT BE LEFT IN 
THE LURCH 

But of one thing we may be 
sure Despite irresponsible out- 
cries to the contrary, there is 
no risk that, when Germany is 
beaten, Britam and Russia will 
leave us to face Japan alone 
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What would Canada, Austra- 
lia and New Zealand have to 
say if Btitian pulled out on 
us? And what of India? 'iou 
can criticize the British on a 
good many counts, but they 
don’t rat m a fight 

As for Russia— well, lake 
just the cold-blooded view As 
long as the Japanese militarists 
remain in power, just so long 
will Russia’s Far East be in 
danger There can be only one 
answer to that 


Our course lies plainly be- 
fore us We have the Germans 
on the run We and our allies 
are closing in on them We can 
destroy them if we keep on rain- 
ing blows on them from ever\ 
quarter But, if we cease to 
do so, the) will recoier 

For m) part, I don’t think it 
IS a good idea to gi\e GermanN 
a chance to catch her breath 
Do you^ 

Loo/ 




The Private Life of Madame 
Chiang Kai-shek 

"AJE'* 


M adame Chiang Kai-shek 
IS one of the greatest 
peraonahties of our time Not 
onl> as the wife of China’s 
Generalissimo Chiang, the lead- 
er of 400,000,000 people, but 
in her own life also she fulfil'^ 
the conditions of real gr< atness 
Charming, vivacious and can- 
did, she IS the living s\mbol of 
the spirit of New China 

She IS the voungest and the 
most versatile of all the Soong 
familj It was a happy thought 
that her parents named her Mei- 
Iing which means ‘beautiful 
age ’ Madame Chiang is an 
extraordmarilv pretty woman 
She has a slim figure and love- 
ly little hands Her eyes, big 
and black, are of shining vel- 
vety softness 

COLLEGE DAYS AND AFTER 

From her tenth year to her 
nineteenth, the most formative 
period of her life, Mei-ling 
Soong lived in \merica She 
studied at Wellesley from 
where she graduated in 1917 
While at college she was some- 
tinjes vivacious, sometimes 
sombre, hut always neat and 
kept up an awful lot of thinking 



Madam* Chiang Kai that 

about everything She return- 
ed to her motherland, found a 
teacher and learnt to speak, 
read and write Chinese Gra- 
dually she took on Chinese 
dress also 

A year or so later she met 
Chiang She found herself 
being courted and liking it, and 
before long the soldier had 
followed Mei'ling s mother to 
Kohl in Japan to make her 
agree to a difficult match (he 
had been divorced and was not 
a Christian) He brought Mama 
Soong back to Shanghai and on 
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December 1, 1927, he celebra- 
ted his marriage “We two 
are determined to exert our 
utmo&t in the cause of the Chi- 
nese Revolution” was their 
wedding-day vow that dedica- 
ted their lives to the service of 
their country — a country which 
was preparing for long years 
of trial and tribulation, of 
sustenance and survival 

What followed changed her 
considerably She left gay, 
comfortable, clean Shanghai 
and went to her husband’s 
headquarters in grim, shoddy 
Nanking Chiang was engag- 
ed m unifying ( hma Madame 
accompanied him on his cam- 
paigns The Generalissimo, 
lf)o, was in for a change 
She took him for morning walkt 
and told him stories from the 
Bible, until he accepted Chris- 
tianity 

CHINA AT WAR 

The advent of war initiated 
the most critical period in the 
life of this young nation 
Madame Chiang took her place 
by her husband to help him 
and her country to cross over 
this crisis 4s a soldier s 
wife she has lived in bivouack- 
ed camps and dugouts among 
falling bombs She has accom- 
panied him on his harzadous 
journeys and inspection lours 
She has reorganized the Chi- 
nese air force She has built 
the New Life Movement into a 
vehicle for women’s war work 


and has attended most of the 
Generalissimo’s conferences* 
Much of her time is spent in 
attending to the sick and suc- 
couring the wounded She has 
no children, yet she is one of 
the world’s best mothers She 
has personallv adopted over 
40,000 “ warphans^^’’ and the 
number of orphanages started 
by her are looking after thou- 
sands of homeless children 

VISIT TO INDIA AND AMERICA 

In the midst ol these vital 
responsibilities she has found 
enough time to give voice to 
her thoughts In her speeches 
and articles she has tried to 
educate the outside world ol 
what war has meant to China 
and her gallant people Ma- 
dame f hiang has fought this 
war with both words and deeds 
Her field of activitv has extend- 
ed beyond China s borders 
Early in 1942 she left Chung- 
king to accompany the General- 
issimo on his historic two- 
week visit to India \ year 
later she was in America to 
give a first hand account of 
hei country’s great struggle 
The gallantry of her long war- 
time journey, her wisdom, 
dignity and loveliness all won 
admiration and she was greeted 
with unexampled enthusiasm 
throughout the country Her 
address to the United States 
Congress was acclaimed as one 
of the best speeches ever made 
by the representative of a 
foreign power She spoke of 
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the heroiBtn, sirffering and 
work of the people of China, 
and expressed her belief in the 
creation of an international 
organization for the mainten- 
ance and enforcement of 
peace 

Never through the darkvears 
of death and destruction which 
aggressors have forced upon 
her country has Madame 
rhiang lost faith or courage 
She knows the brutality and 
cruelly of war as few of us do, 
and yet her faith in a better 
and more enduring peace burns 
brightly She has inspired her 
own people to work and toil 
for the creation of a new and 
happy future not only for China 


but for aU mankind She her- 
self believes that the peace 
must not be ‘provincial, 
nationalistic or even con- 
tinental in concept, but univer- 
sal in scope and humanitarian 
in action ’ 

This gracious and charming 
woman has been most fittingly 
described as the “heir of an 
ancient culture, co creator of a 
New China, blender of the 
thoughts of East and West the 
cheerful and courageous 
counsellor of a people in 
their sorrows and successes ” 
True, she is the First Lady of 
China, but she is much more — 
she is one of the First Ladies 
of our time 


'T’O loslii into the mind of his son sound wisdom and business precepts 

* wae Cohen, Senior’s, earnebt endeavour He taught his offspring 
much, including the advantages ot bankruptcy, failures, and fires — two 
bankruptcies equal one failure, two lailures equal one fire, etc Then 
Cohen, Junior, looked up brightly 

“Fadder,” he asked, ' is marriage a failure’ ’ 

“Veil, my poy,” was the parent's reply, “if vou marrv a really wealth) 
woman, marriage is almost as good as a failure ’ 


varsit) applicant was at his first interview for a job I suppose 
* he said, 'you’ll give me what I’m worth’' 

‘More than that’ said the staff manager 'we’U give you a small 
salary ’ 


N otice posted m city office ‘All requests for leave of absence on 
account of toothache, severe colds, and minor physical ailments, and 
on account of foileraljS, picnics, church socials and the like, must he handed 
*0 the head of the department before 10 a m on the morning of the match ’ 



Stalin’s Programme 


S+alin ts no myj+erY-man, according to war correspondent Walter 
Duranty who sees in the Russian leader the most forthright figure 
in the international scene 


WALTER DURANTY 


T O most of the world, Stalin, 
now Marshal Stalin, war 
lord of Russia, is a figure of 
rnysterj and menace Through- 
out the period of double-talk 
diplomacy preceding the war 
Hitler, Mussolini, I ranco and 
Hiroluto develoiied to a fine art 
the practice of saying one thing 
and doing another Spokesmen 
of some of the democratic coun- 
tries took an acti\e pait in this 
game, too, but it was Mr Stalin 
who got the credit for being 
■“inscrutable’ “mysterious’ and 
a “master of intrigue 

There are probably many 
reasons for the legend of Stalin s 
anscrutability and cagines'^ 
There were doubtlessH a num- 
ber of forces at w'ork who pre- 
ferred to ha\e Russia b leader 
thought of as an underhanded 
enigma It may also be that 
a great many people found 
Stalin s undiplomatic diplo- 
mac> impossible to understand 
'Whatever the reason, the fact 
Temains that there are few 
figures on the modem stage who 
-are more direct than he 

4 



Joseph Stalin 

This “dreaded Lord of the 
Kremlin' is a small, thickest, 
kindly man with a warm hand- 
clasp and a friendly smile His 
eyes can gleam savagely in 
anger when he speaks of the 
hated Nazis, and his body grows 
tense, and you know that his 
nick-name, “man of steel” — for 
that IS what Stalin means — was 
not given him in vain And 
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unlike any sfalesman I know 
he says what he means and 
means it 

Belie\ers in the m>steriou5 
Stalin mjth will immediately 
ask, “But what about the 
German-Russian Pact Uhat 
about the attack on poor little 
Finland ^ ’ 

Stalin had said time and 
again that he wanted peace for 
the Soviet Union He had 
urged, with little co operation, 
a policy of collective security 
But there was no peace in 
Europe, and Stalin knew that 
Russia must look after Russia 
He needed time Time for 
Russia to prepare against the 
Nazi invasion which Stalin had 
long foreseen The Soviet- 
German Pact was nothing more 
than a means to gam lime — at 
the moment more precious than 
rubies 

The Soviet war against 
Finland, horrid as it seemed to 
UB at the time, was actuallj 
very simple and quite in keep- 
ing with the aims expressed b> 
Stalin How would Americans 
like to think of the middle of 
Long Island, within cannon 
shot of their proudest citv, in 
ihe hands of a small, weak 
power which might easily, even 
willingly come under the 
domination of a big, strong, 
hostile power’ 

In both instances, therefore, 
there was nothing puzzling or 
mysterious in Stalin’s policy 


Although these two instances, 
are the most famous examples 
of Stalin’s diplomatic tech- 
niques, there are many less- 
dramatic occasions when 
Stalin’s words had the same 
stamp of clearness and truth 

I remember on Christmas 
Day in 1933, Stalin told me 
that there were many imper- 
fections in the League of 
Nations, in his opinion, but 
that in so far as it represented 
an obstacle to war he 
stressed these words deliber- 
ately It might have certain 
advantages In the following 
year Russia joined the League 
and when it did so this state- 
ment of Stalin s about the 
League was prominently fea- 
tured in all the Soviet Press 
\gain he said what he meant 
\nd again he was right 

Finally, on March 10, 1939, 
Stalin said that the USSR 
would oppose all “inciters to 
war ’ no matter who they were 
and would not willingly be the 
cat’s paw for any of them 
This, too, was hailed as a 
cryptic statement, but it meant 
just vvhat It said, that Stalin 
wanted peace and would do his 
best to keep out of the war, 
which he saw was inevitable 
as long as possible 

Everywhere men and women 
are asking questions about 
Russia’s intentions in the post- 
war world T^ill she fight the 
war to the finish’ Has shfr 
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uupenahslic ambitions, will 
she attempt to commumze the 
world’ 

There are no better sources 
for the answers to these 
questions than in the words of 
Stalin himself 

On November 6, 1912, Stalin 
said “We do not pursue the 
end of destroying Germanv, 
fur it is impossible to destro> 
Germanv just as it is impossi- 
ble to destroy Russia, but we 
can and must destroy Hitler 
state we do not pursue the 
aim of destroying the entire 
organized military force in 
Germanj, for that also is im- 
possible and perhaps in- 
advisable, but we can and must 
destroy Hitler s army ’ Finally 
in his May Day speech this 
year, Stalin made it clear that 
only the “unconditional surren- 
der” of the Hitlerites could 
bring Europe to peace 

On November 6, 1942, Stalm 
also outlined the “programme 
of action of the Anglo-Soviet- 
\merican coalition ’ He men- 
tioned abolition of racial 


exclusiveness, liberation of en 
slaved nations and restoration 
of tbeir sovereign rights equal- 
ity of nations and integrity of 
their territory, and right to 
manage their affairs m their 
own wa\ economic aid to 
nations that have suffered and 
assistance in eslahlibhing their 
material welfare, restoration 
of democratic liberties, des- 
truction of Hitler s regime 

For in the final analysis, 
Stalin IS the most unmyslenuus 
of the world s leaders The 
Soviet Union, of v\hich he i 
the head, is greater m size, 
natural resources and popu- 
lation than the United State*;, 
Canada and Mexico put 
togetlier 1 1 is indeed an unknown 
land, hut Stalin, its master and 
servant he would prefer the 
latter word is far more 
simple than most people are 
ready to believe /^dually his 
lob IS the welfare of the 
Russian people If you appl^ 
the test of V hat advances that 
welfare to Russian policy it can 
never be mysterious 


A t a public dinner Cardinal Manning and the Chief Rabbi Dr Adler, 
sat side by side The latter, it being one of the Jewish feasts, ale 
hardly anything at all 

Said Manning, let us hope unwittingly Must you never eat hara, 
Dr Adler’” 

*T will break my rule,” said the Chief Rabbi, “at your Eminence’s 
wedding ” 
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When The Nazi Chiefs 
Were In Court 


Sebastian HafFner was a lawyer practicing in Germany when 
HjtJer and his party were struggling for power, and were 
repeatedly brought to the courts of the Weimar Republic for 
atrocities perpetrated on their political opponents Had the 
German courts accomplished their task faithfully the world 
might have been spared the horrors of one of the ugliest 
wars in history 


SEBASTIAN HAFFNER 


W HEN, after the war, the 
murderers of whole nations 
are brought to justice, many of 
them will not face their judges 
for the first time There are 
quite a number of precedenlb 
lor the trials of Hiller, Himm- 
ler, Ooehbels, and their accom- 
plices Indeed, it is a strange 
thought that the international 
courts of justice after the war 
will only take up the wmrk 
which the German courts of the 
Weimar Republic left unfinish- 
ed Dozens of times these 
courts had to deal with Nazi 
terror in the days when it was 
still an internal German pheno- 
menon Had they dealt with 
it more thoroughly and more 
faithfully they might have 
nipped the < vil in the bud, and 
the world might have been 
spared one of the most tragic 
chapters of its history 


A.S it was, the terror which 
they left unchecked engulfed 
the whole of Germany, over- 
flowed the whole of Europe, 
and took on proportions un- 
known in the histoiv of crime 
But the crime, though magnified 
a thousandfold, remains essenti- 
ally the same as the one with 
which the German courts had to 
deal and the principal crimi- 
nals remain the same persons 
Even the lesser criminals — the 
aiders and abetters, the tools, 
accomplices and executors— 
remain, if not always the same 
persons, the same pe of 
person 

It IS valuable, therefore, to 
recall those half-forgotten trials 
in the Germany of the ’twenties 
and early ’thirties They set a 
pattern for the bigger trials 
which have still to come They 
show US — in the behaviour of 
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the judges, the weakuesses and 
mistakes we shall have to avoid 
after the war And they show 
us, among the defendants and 
the witnesses for the defence, 
the kind of behaviour and 
tactics we shall have to expcu 
from the Nazis 

Germany in the years from 
1930 to 1933 was in a state ol 
what amounted to ci\ il guerrilla 
war On the surface, life was 
normal But, almost e\ery 
night, blood flowed on the pave- 
ments of the German cities 
Officially, the Nazi party was a 
party like any other, pledged 
to “legality,” and onl\ differ- 
ing from other parties b> the 
violence and unrestrained 
demagogy of its campaigning 
But at the same time, that 
private arm> ot thugs attached 
to it- — the storm-troopers — 
earned on a campaign of terror 
Political opponents were 
stabbed or shot in the dark of 
night, bombs were placed in 
offices, and from time to time 
large-scale assaults were staged 
which led to regular street- 
battles The Republican 
organisations were, almost 
throughout, passive victims 
Only the Communists answered 
by similar tactics When these 
affrays led to the courts, justice 
was not untainted b> political 
prejudice In General, the 
penalties against the Commun- 
ists were heavy, those against 
the Nazi were light Many 
murders and assaults were 


never cleared up In fact, tie 
the fabric of justice was slowly 
dissolving 

This was the background of 
the numerous German Nazi 
Inals of those years The 
Chief culprits were seldom m 
the dock, their usual role was 
that of witness for the defence 
The defendants — accused ol 
murder, manslaughter, grievous 
assault — were usually some 
anonvraous nonentities, storm- 
troopers or b S men who had 
brutally manhandled or killed 
a political opponent or a Jew 
None of them has any personal 
interest whatever But as a 
type they are not unimportant 
For they were the first speci- 
mens of those thousands or lens, 
of thousands who later on be- 
came the typical Gestapo killer 
gangs or guards in concentra- 
tion camps, who did the actual 
flogging, shooting and hanging 
in Poland and Czecho-Slovakia, 
Yugoslavia and Russia, who, 
together w their like from 
other countries, are employed 
in the exteimmation camps- 
for Jews After the war 
we shall see their dull and 
brutish laces reappear in their 
thousands' — in the courts for 
war-criminals 

The striking thing was that 
none of these people ever took 
a manly, responsible attitude 
in court None was the grim 
fanatic, who stood by his deeds^ 
I have seen many of them in 
my time, when I still was a 
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lawyer in Geimany Through- 
out, they seemed to shrink in 
court, to fall back on utter 
unoffending insignificance 
They usually denied every thing 
as long as they could, and 
\Nhen they could do so no 
longer, pleaded provocation, 
self-defence, accident, or higher 
orders Their defence was 
often evasive, seldom intelli- 
gent and never heroic It was 
oCFen difficult to imagine that 
these dull little men should 
really have lam in wail with 
the intent to kill a man, or 
trampled with their boots on 
their helpless opponent s face 

In all this they were 
strikingly like the ordinary 
criminal with no political 
motives whatever Criminals 
have very seldom the ihnllmg 
qualities which fiction so often 
ascribes to them, m reality 
they are mostly poor, rather 
under-developed specimens of 
humanity And in this con- 
nection It IS as well to remem- 
ber that the most active sections 
of both the early storm-troopers 
and the later S S were, and are, 
largelv composed not so much 
of political fanatic, but of the 
kind of man who would any- 
how m normal times be liable 
to appear in court sooner or 
later for murder manslaughter, 
or grievous assault Hitler 
made a definite appeal to men 
■of that type, they collected 
especially m sections of 
the S S 


But if the minor Nazi 
criminals, the anonymous 
tool, made a rather miserable 
figure m court, the same 
can t be said of the big 
shots themselves Hitler and 
Goebbels, especially, had — and 
probably still have — a technique 
for turning the witness-box, and 
even the dock, into a platform 
for them elves and securing a 
political triumph out of a law- 
ful punishment They more 
than once succeeded in making 
a parody of legal procedure 

Hitler ran his greatest risk 
when he was arrested and ac- 
cused of high treason after the 
“beerhouse putsch ’ m 1923 
The penalty lor his olTence was 
pos^^ibly death, almost certainly 
a long terra of imprisonment 
Moreover, he was still an alien 
in Germany The least he had 
to expect was expulsion — which 
meant the end of his political 
career During the earlier 
weeks of his custody, according 
to the testimonial of seveial of 
his fellow Nazis, he was deeply 
despondent, and thought of 
suicide 

But then some assurance must 
have reached him that nothing 
serious would happen lo him 
The Bavarian Minister of Justice 
at that time, Gueriner — under 
whose aegis the trial was lo be 
held, and who instructed the 
prosecution — was a secret Nazi 
sympathiser, and later became 
Hitlers own first Minister of 
Justice Gueilner made sure 
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that the whole trial became a 
parody of justice Hitler was 
allowed to get aw a) with the 
absurd thesis that he had not 
reall> tried to overthrow the 
State, but, on the contrary, had 
tried to prevent a coup d’etal 
of the Bavarian government 
against the Reich Once he 
was sure that the bench would 
accept this fancy defence, he 
began to dominate the whole 
proceedings from the dock He 
bullied and insulted witnesses, 
who receive 1 no pntection 
from the court, he used the 
platform which the trial gave 
him to make one political speech 
after another, and then, after 
the prosecutor and the counsels 
for the defence had spoken, he 
— the accused — got the last 
word — and kept it for four 
hours’ It was the longest ora- 
tion he had ever made 

In this speech, he expounded 
all his political tenets, he 
thundered against the Versail- 
les treatv the democrats, the 
Jews, the Freemasons, and he 
ended with a flaming peroration 
about his own martyrdom and 
Nazism s future Most of the 
speech — which was not once 
interrupted by the president ol 
the court — was faithfully 
printed next day in the whole 
German press, and while Hitler 
went off into his short terra ol 
honourable custody in a fort- 
ress, a nationalist paper wrote 
“If this man is a traitor, we 
^must in any case say He is a 


noble traitor’” Such was the 
way this criminal and his 
friends exploited crime 

In his later appearances in 
court as witness, Hiller still 
further developed this technique 
of using the court as a plat- 
form, and terrorising and 
bull> ing both judges and wit- 
nesses into a numbed silence 
Even the Supreme Court of the 
Reich look no offence when, in 
1930, he swore that the Nazi 
party was a <=trict]y legal parlia- 
mentary partv, and in the same 
breath explained that, once the 
Nazis had obtained power, “the 
heads of its opponents would 
roll ’ But once in his long 
couit experierue Hitler found 
himself cornered It was not 
a judge who jmt him m his 
place, but a young lawyer — 
Hans Litten 

In 1931 Litten was counsel 
for the prosecution in one of 
those frequent cases where 
some storm-troopers were accus- 
ed of murdering their left- 
wing opponents Their personal 
guilt was fairly established 
but Litten aimed at something 
more He wanted to prove — 
what everybody knew — that 
their deed was part ol a system- 
atic, preconceived campaign of 
terror by the Nazi parly Hiller 
was called in as a witness to 
slate on oath, once again, 
the perfect legality of Nazi 
methods But Liticn had his 
material well prepared In & 
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two-hours’ cross-evamiuation, 
he confronted Hitler with quot- 
ations from hiB oyvn and Goeh- 
bel’s speeches, and finally drove 
the chief witness so far into a 
corner that Hitler — flying into 
a rage and screaming — appeal- 
ed to the court to protect him 
against “such unfair question- 
ing ’ 

For the first tune Hitler left 
a court defeated, pale, and rag- 
ing with furv 

Hiller had his revenge later 
Lilten was arrested immediately 


after the Reichstag fire, taketu 
to a concentration camp, tor- 
tured for a year, and finally 
killed But he had done the 
first piece of preparatory law- 
yers’ work for the great court 
which will one day sit in 
judgment over Hitler’s crimes 

"When that court asBembles,, 
Litten will be in the front row 
of the many thousands of silent 
witnessess for the prosecutiom 
again‘-t the Nazi criminals 

Picturt^ Poi,t 




Strange true tales of the 2 0 000 men and women 
a year y ho lose all recclleetion of who they are 


Amnesia— Civilian Shell Shock 



T E MURPHY 


■ >/^FFICER, please help me 
I can’t remember my 
name, or where I live ’ Ever\ 
day, somewhere m the Lnited 
States, a policeman hear^ this 
anxious, frightened plea 

The Greeks had a word for 
It — amnesia, a forgetting, a 
blotting out of memoT> for 
names, identity, friends and 
home Each >ear more than 
20,000 persons stumble into 
this fog of oblivion 

Few cases go unsolved — that 
IB, few invohing those who 
realize their condition and ask 
for help But how many of 
the men and women listed by 
the police as missing are am- 
nesiacs who do not realize their 
condition is anybody’s guess 
Although most cases clear up 
in a few days, some victims 
** come to ” only after years of 


blank memorv )^hen the am- 
nesiac does remember his true 
identit), he forgets everything 
that happened during his sei- 
zure 

A numbei of techniques are 
used to pull the lost bits ol 
memorj out of the deeps of the 
amnesiac s subconscious All 
one y oung w oman could remem- 
ber was that she had been walk- 
ing for a long time before she 
approached a policeman the 
station house, after routine 
questions, the inspector asked, 
“Can jou Ijpe'^” The girl 
thought she could So the 
inspector dictated a brief note 
The girl t>ped it expertly, and 
automatically put her initials 
in the lower left corner By 
these she was traced 

Another technique is to ask 
the amnesiac to write down 
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-whatever pops into his head — 
particularly names of persons 
Or ask him to tell every thought 
that comes into his mind 
Often this train of thought 
gives clues 

Physicians say the forgetful- 
ness of amnesia is a protective 
mechanism b> which certain 
minds avoid unpleasant memo- 
iies or situations Usualb it s 
not faked It s as hard to 
pretend amnesia as it is to 
simulate a heart attack, accord- 
ing to Dr Nolan Lewis of the 
New York Ps>chialric Jnstitule 
\ well-informed physician can 
spot either effort without much 
trouble “ The very real 
anxiety and sense of loso that 
a true amnesiac displays can t 
be leigned,’ Dr Lewis sa\s 

The amnesiac keeps his ordi- 
nary faculties He looks nor- 
mal He walks through traffic, 
travels long distances, talks 
sanely Only one special com- 
partment in his mind is shut 
off 

There are different types of 
amnesia An operation on the 
brain of a patient in Seattle 
recently restored his memory 
he had been listed as missing 
from Kearny, N J , for eight 
years had lived a normal life 
in the meantime but had com- 
pletely forgotten his past His 
amnesia must have been traum- 
atic caused by a blow on the 
head, otherwise an operation 
would have had no effect 


Many persons don’t remember 
next morning what happened 
during an evening of jovial 
imbibing — that’s toxic amnesia 
But usually amnesia is hysteri- 
cal, the termma} result of a 
period of strain a middle- 
aged woman sets off to buy 
meagre groceries for her large 
family, after months of strugg- 
ling against the wolf at the 
door, and hours later is 
found wandering blanklv along 
the streets of a nearby city 

Amnesia is no lespecler of 
persons — men and women get 
It with equal frequency, only 
small children seem exempt, 
and it sometimes affects the 
great and near-great 

Raymond Robins was an 
intimate friend of Herbert 
Hoover, and a noted executive 
in the field of social work 
One night he had dinner with 
friends in New If oik He had 
an appointment tor the follow- 
ing morning with Mr Hoover, 
and his mind was active in 
going over plans for their 
discussion 

Next day. Colonel Robins 
didn t show up at Mr Hoover’s 
office, nor the next day — 
nor the day after His picture 
appeared on front pages from 
coast to coast finally the 
belief grow that he was dead 

Months later an alert young- 
ster in North C a 1 o 1 i n a 
happened to notice one 
Reynoles Rogers, a gold pros- 
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pector who had just come in 
from the hills There was 
something familiar about the 
face, in spite of the rough 
beard and unlidj clothing 
Authorities were notified of his 
suspicions and sure enough, it 
was Colonel Robins 

Not for dajs afteri^ard did 
be finally come around to a 
recognition of his own identity 
Here m a little backwoods 
community he bad begun to 
carve out a new life — all un- 
witting of hib previous 
career What c a u 6*e d his 
amnesia never was publicly 
explained 

Physicians call amnesia the 
“shell shock of civil life ” 
Dr Foster Kennedy, noted 
neurologist, has found that 
shell shock has nothing to do 
with the concussion of bursting 
shells Rather, it is the result 
of a conflict within the mind oi 
a soldier- — his subconscious 
tells him to run away to save 
his hide while his conscious 
mind tells him to slick to bis 
duty After a while something 
gives way in this psvchic tug of 
war Result shell shock 

Most famous of World War 
cases was that of Monsieur \, 
in France, which might well be 
dubbed The Case of the Un- 
known Soldier He was picked 
up at a railroad station, a 
blank look on his face as he 
repeated, “I don’t know who 
I am’» 


Three persons later claimed 
him, possibly because of pen- 
sion rights They were the 
Widow Mozet, who saw in him 
a son, a young woman who saw 
a resemblance to her missing 
husband, a peasant couple, 
Montjoin, from the town of 
Ste Maure, who were sure he 
was their son In due course 
Monsieur \ was taken to Ste 
Maure and turned loose With 
unerring step he strode down a 
side street, in through a tidy 
gate, and up the front steps 
of the home of the peasant 
couple, whose son had come 
home from the wars at long 
last 

In the preliminary stages of 
an investigation of a case oi 
amnesia, the physician •-tudies 
the physique, carnage, mode 
of speech and demeanor of 
the patient, try mg to place him 
Into what general social and geo- 
graphical niche does he fit'' 
Are his hands work-hardened 
or soit^ Is his vocabulary 
tough or refined^ b)ometimes 
the piecing together of such 
observations can make a fairly 
comprehensive picture, whatever 
the patient professes 

Sometimes the sound of a 
name or a s'ing may be enough 
to jar the associative 
memories 

In a hospital ward recently, 
somebody was playing Beeth- 
oven’s Moonlight Sonata when 
a man jumped to his feet 
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‘‘Thai’s 1 1 — that’s it’ he 
shouted Then he rushed to the 
piano, and started to plav 
furiously, first one piece, then 
another, shouting excitedly, 
“It’s coming back — it’s coming 
bark’” 

After an hour he dropped 
over the ke>s exhausted by the 
emotional storm, but perfectly 
lucid 

He was a piano teacher whose 
wife had died shortly before 
and between them there 
were memories associated witli 
the Moonlight Sonata 

On another occasion a tele- 
phone rang and a girl amnesiac 
jumped to her feet “The tele- 
phone — that’'' what Tve been 
waiting for It mav be Harrv ’ 
Later, in tears, she told the 
story “I ve bten wailing for 
a call fiom him had a 

quarrel and he ^aid he’d never 
call me again I was hoping 
he would I waited days, weeks 
— then I guess I forgot everv- 
thing ’ Sometimes it’s as 
simple as that 

Other cases, such as that of the 
Modern Rip Van ^ mkle, are 
not cleared up for years \ 
man of 60, in perfect physical 
health, he had been hauled oflF 
a freight tram, and went 
to the town lockup after a 
severe bump on the head in- 
curred during his struggle with 
the railroad cops 

When Rip awakened next 
morning he started talking 


about the thugs who hacf 
attacked him the night before 
in Salt Lake City The police 
scoffed, “Wake up, bum — 
you’re not m Salt Lake City 
— you’re in Oregon ” 

They showed Rip a morning 
paper and he scanned it un- 
believingly “This news looks 
funny I don t understand it ’ 
Then he pointed to the date 
line “That’s a mistake, it 
says 1937 and it should be 
1917 

They gave him a mirror to 
shave himself and he screamed 
when he saw his image “It’s 
my face — but Ira an old 
man — what s happened to me’” 

Investigation corroborated 
hib story Twenty years before 
he had been attacked by thugs 
and hadn’t been seen since by 
his family Meanwhile he 
probably travelled the country 
over, not aware of his identity, 
until a bump on the head res- 
tored conciousness of who he 
was 

Edgar Allen recently walked 
into the Louisville, Ky , police 
station and said, “Now I 
remember who I am ’ 

It was rather belated recog- 
nition, however, in view of the 
fact that since he had left New 
Jersey 20 years before as Edgar 
Allen, he had been living in 
Madisonville, Tenn , as Ted 
Morns, a good automobile 
mechanic 
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AduU children from New 
Jersey and a wife and 14-j ear- 
old girl from Tennessee were 
trying to get together at last 
report to straighten out h]< 
double life 

\^hat causes amnesia' J'er- 
haps the best tip-off is the fact 
that amnesia in women is 
usually preceded by unhappy 
Jove or mariiage and in men 


by business or financial 
worries 

bavs Di Lewis, “ Amnesia 
is like the ^hutting off of a 
light m one room in the bouse 
of memory while the rest ol 
the mind is bright, that which 
has to do v\ilh name, address 
and friends is m total dark- 
ness 

/ iherty 
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QUOBDQILIQl PUBESS 



A BOXING BOUT 

M r LEOPOLD AMER^ , 

ph>bically the smallest 
man in His Majesty’s present 
Government, as pluck) enough, 
as the story goes, to “duck” in 
Winston Churchill, then his 
school mate at Harrow and now 
his boss, by pushing the latter 
off a swimming pool into deep 
waters During these 6ft\ v ears 
and more Mr \mery seems to 
ha\e lost none of his pluck and 
his native flair for risk) 
adventure-. It is no longer the 
‘.wimraing pool at Harrow, it is 
the boisterous sea of Imperial 
trusteeship It is no longer 
Winston Churchill, Lord Ran- 
dolph, Churchill s impassioned 
young child hut the Prime 
Minister of Great Britain and 
the whole edifice of democratic 
government that Mr Amery is 
pushing by his amazingcallous- 
ness and his clumsy manoeuvre 
into deep and unfathomable 
waters The scene has changed 
But the hero of the plot con- 
tinues to plav his mischievously 
audacious role Throughout 
these three or four years of bit- 
ter strife Mr Amery in full co- 
operation with Lord Linlithgow 


mismanaged the whole Indiani 
business Their tenure politi- 
cally has been a dismal 
failure Economically it has 
proved a heav^ liability The 
little that the world has heard 
of the tragedy of the Indian 
famine and the widespread 
distress and misery that have 
followed in its wake has upset 
the Secretary of State who m 
bf ason and out of seaton con- 
tinues to harp on Britain’s 
moral responsibilities to the 
Indian people 

imriia Bazar Patrika 

A VOTELESS COMMUNITY 

M r CL\RkSON, Minister 
for the Interior m the Soutli 
\frican Gnyernment, in an 
address to the Natal Municipal 
Executive, spoke wisely when 
he stated that Iranchise for the 
Indian community could not 
be indefinitely delayed “In 
my personal opinion he said,, 
“die question of Indian repre- 
sentation must be faced first in 
town councils, then in the pro- 
vincial councils, and finally 
in the Union Parliament ” In 
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the provinces of the Union, 
Indians have ihe right to vote 
only m the municipal and 
provincial council of the Cape, 
the> have never had the fran- 
chise in the Transvaal, in Natal 
they were deprived of the 
provincial franchise in 1897, 
of the borough franchise in 
1924 and of the townships 
franchise in 1925 with the ex- 
ception of those whose names 
were already on the rolls 
But since the overwhelming 
majority of Indians in South 
\frica live in Natal Province 
(where they are nevertheless 
outnumbered bv the Europeans) 
it IS there that their need of 
political expression i b most 
pressing It is the absence of 
the vote that keeps them at the 
mercy of changing Governments, 
some of whom win cheap popu- 
larity by making scapegoats of 
the Indians and finding m them 
the source of all the racial 
difHcuUies that arise in the 
Union Mr ( larkson pointed 
out at Pietermaritzburg that the 
Indian community could not be 
treated as aliens or outsiders 
All repatriation schemes were 
dead Coming from a respon- 
sible South African this opinion 
stands in refreshing contrast to 
the absurd suggestion of a 
retired Indian Civil Servant, a 
Mr Bean, who recently tried to 
squeeze a little applause from a 
Durban audience by urging that 
the quarter million Indians in 
the Union should be shipped 
back to India This view, which 


IS shared by certain reactionary^ 
Boer nationalists, is both obso- 
lete and unreasonable and we 
are glad to notice that the 
Government of India have made 
haste to indicate that Mr Bean 
is no longer in their service 
The Hindu 
* * 
JUDICIARY AND MILITARY 

F rom Honolulu comes the 
news of a Homeric clabh 
between the judiciary and the 
military A judge of the 
Hawaiian Federal Court i&sued 
a writ of Habeas Corpus call- 
ing upon the Military Governor 
to produce before the Court two 
German- American internees 
This the Governor refused to 
do, contending that the court 
had no juribdiction as Hawaii 
was a theatre of war in which 
the decision of the military^ 
commander as to what was 
necessary for militarv purposes 
and for the safety of the State 
was conclusive The judge 
promptly find the coniuma- 
cious commander 5,000 dollars 
for contempt of court, and the 
matter is stated (o have gone 
before a higher tribunal We 
are familiar in India with con- 
flicts of authority between the 
judiciary and the executive 
This very healthy constitution- 
al exercise commenced with the 
establishment of the Supreme 
Court in Bengal, and Warren 
Hastings had many an exhila- 
rating duel with Elijah Impey, 
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the first Chief Justice \part 
from the natural hostility be- 
tween these two potent limbs of 
a civilised constitution, in the 
picturesque dajs ol “John Com- 
pany” the antagonism was 
aggravated by the fact that, 
while the Government was the 
government of the ( ompanv 
the judges were the judges of 
His Bnlanmc Majestv Hov^- 
ever, the militar) has rareh 
taken a hand in this lively game 
either in this country or in 
Great Britain, lor the simple 
reason that so long as the civil 
government functions the mili- 
tary cannot interfere with the 
law of the land 

The Timci of India 

* ik + 

WHY PICK ON US? 

I T IS strange, when you come 
to think ol It, that specula- 
tion as to the future of the 
Brtibh Empire, and discussion 
of its merits, should just nov\ 
be so frequent and so wide- 
spread 

Nobody discusses, the future 
nf the Dutch Empire As to 
France, official spokesmen 
tumble over each other t o 
assure that distracted country 
that her Empire at least shall 
be restored to her intact No 
animadversions are to be heard 
as to the decadence of French 
rule m Syria or Indo-Chma 
For paradoxically enough the 
very fact that Holland and 
France have succumbed to the 


enemy, that France opened the 
gales of Indo-China to Japan, 
appears to have assured to those 
countries not only imamnity 
from ontici&m but something 
like a guarantee of the future 
integrity of their possessions 

With the British Empire it is 
curiously different The British 
Empire is the onl\ belligerent 
which has fought from the 
beginning of the war, and 
which took up arms without 
being Itself attacked From the 
summer of 1640 to 1641 1 1 
stood alone in defence of the 
future of all mankind Nor 
should v\e have saved civilisa- 
tion then had we been no m(»re 
than a small island off the 
north-west of Europe 

The British Empire saved the 
world because it was itself a 
world society In spite — or 
perhaps because — of v\hich it 
IS the British Empire whose 
future a certain type of critic 
both at home and on the other 
side of the \tlantic is apt to 
treat as one vast interrogation 
mark, it is the British Empire 
whose methods and traditions 
are apt to be canvassed with 
such governess-hke sevenlv 

The record of the trench in 
Syria or Indo-China cannot 
stand comparison with our own 
in Palestine or Malaya, but as 
to Syria and Indo-China the 
critics are silent 

An American group, the 
* Committee on Africa, the War 
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and Peace 4ims hab e\en 
reached the remarkable 
conclusion that after the \^ar 
there ought to be some measure 
of international control o\er 
British Africa, but none, 
apparently, over Liberia o r 
Ethiopia 

Lord Elton m Empire Revn^u 

* 3(1 4c 

KNOCK OUT GERMANY OR 
JAPAN FIRST? 

T he present basic strategy of 
the United Nations appears 
to have two chief goals It aims 
to contain Japan — that is, to 
hold her in check so that she 
cannot overwhelm the Chinese 
or launch an offensive against 
Russia, India or Australia, 
meanwhile preventing her from 
recouping her dwindling eco- 
nomic strength by drawing on 
the resources of territories she 
has occupied \nd it aims, 
while doing this with the mini- 
mum force required, to con- 
i entrale all remaining forces 
lor the deslruLtioii of thi armed 
power of Utrm in> 

This strategy is du lalcd h> 
the fact that by far the largesl 
single force on the side of the 
United Nations, the Red Army, 
is committed to the struggle 
against Germany and cannot be 
shifted elsewhere That being 
so, sound military judgment 
demands that all additional 
strength be concentrated to 
brmg the fight with Germany to 
a conclusion, leaving Japan to 
5 


be dealt with later, or 
opportunity may offei 

In our operations against 
Japan, the submarine is a most 
important weapon if indeed u 
IS not the most importatU one 
in our armoury fn our fight 
to bring tbf war with Germanv 
to an immediate decision, it !■, 
probablv the strongest and 
most dangerous weapon at the 
disposal of the enemy 

I think it may fairly be said 
that Hitler and his High f orn~ 
mand now have little if any 
hope of being able to achieve 
victory m this war — victory, 
that IS, in the sense of con- 
qaienng any one of their princi- 
pal foes, the British ( ommon- 
weallh of Nations the Soviet 
Union or the I niled Slates 
They now i entie their hopes 
on d very different objective 
They hope to drag out the war 
until v\e all sicken of the sliain 
and the slaughter, and then 
make peace witli us on terms 
which will dllo * them to retain 
sotni modiLUm of power, sonn 
mudicum ol [iicsligf and stand 
mg vvilli lliL Gciinaii peujilc 

Foreign i(Jairs (U S f J 
* * * 

WHY IS SOUTH AFRICA 
AT WAR ? 

W HEN the historian comes to 
make an objective studv 
of the attitude taken up by the 
Nationalists of South Africa 
since 1939, he will doubtless 
find it is rooted lu the belief 
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that the Union is at war for no 
other reason than that Great 
BntaiD IS at war That has 
been their stock assertion from 
the beginning They ha\e denied 
that any South African interest 
IS involved, directly or indirect- 
ly, and they have repeated ad 
nauseam that if South Airica 
were not a member of the 
British Commonwealth o f 
Nations, no question of her 
p^articipation would have arisen 
From this point it is a short 
and natural step to the claim 
that so long as the Common- 
wealth link IS maintained, the 
Union’s political independence 
18 a sham Therefore, away 
with It No Nationalist could 
quarrel with this brief state- 
ment of their case It is a 
verbatim transcription of what 
the Opposition leaders have 
been saying for three and 
a half years and what — with 
Hitler like faith in the power 
of reiteration — they are saying 
today But the facts of the 
situation stand First of all. 
Great Britain had nothing to do 
with the Union’s decision That 
is acknowledged No Nationa- 
list of standing has suggested 
anything to the contrary Be 
sure we should long ago have 
heard all about it if, directly 
or indirectly, the British 
Government had sought 
to influence South A f r i c a’s 
attitude Not only has n o 
Nationalist leader attempted 
to make such a suggestion, 
but we have had the unsolicited 


testimony of Mr Oswald Pirow, 
who certainly cannot be counted 
a friendly witness, that through- 
out the crisis the attitude of the 
British Government in relation 
to the Union was ‘lOO per cent 
correct’ It may be taken as 
common ground, therefore, that 
whoever else is to blame in the 
eyes of the Nationalists, Great 
Britain is innocent But if the 
Union was not dragged into the 
war at the heels of Great 
Britain, what happens to the 
Nationalist claim that bouth 
Africa had not a free choice? 

bouth Africa 
♦ * ♦ 

AID TO CHINA 

L END-LEASE Aid to China 
up to the end of December 
1942 was less than 2 per cent 
of the total given by the United 
States to its Allies Britain, 
with the Commonwealth, and 
the Empire, plus Egypt, got 
more than 75 per cent Russia 
got just under 20 per cent 

. The aid actually received by 
China was far less even than 2 
per cent, because a great part 
of the supplies sent were lost 
when Burma fell to Japan, 
or are still piled up in 
India 

At the end of January, 40 
Ir^nsporl planes were flying 
between India anch China It is 
estimated that, besides gasoline 
for return trips and supplies 
for the American air force, the 
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lend-lease supplies for China 
being flown m these planes 
cannot exceed 1,000 tons per 
month 

The capacity of the Burma 
Road was at least 15,000 tons 
per month 

4sia 

* ♦ * 

GREAT ELEPHANTS 

W HEN General Sir Maitland 
Wilson, as Commander- 
in-Chief Middle East, visited a 
South African base camp to 
bestow medals on several non- 


European troops, the men wrote 
asking him to accept one of 
their cap badges as a memento 
The Commander-in-Chief 
agreed, and the badge was 
forwarded It is an elephant, 
and with it was a letter stating 
that to them the elephant is a 
sign of strength and remem- 
brance, and they had the 
honour to send their badge 
‘ from small elephants to a 
great elephant’, in memory of 
an occasion they would never 
forget General Wilson’s nick- 
name happens to be ‘ Jumbo M 

Manchester Guardian 


following little tale carnes the wnlleii guarantee of ils truth of the 
* 9th Field Ambulance, A I F , ‘'Somewhere in Song and Dance” — 

A Tommy meandered into a dressing station and reported sick, said he 
thought it was constipation Medical Officer pul the usual first question in 
such cases 

“Did you pass anything this morning, my lad 

The Woodbine pondered, scratched his head, and then meekly replied 
“Yes, sir’ Three motor-lorries and a gun team 


A barber got converted one Sunday, so he thought it his duty to speak Jo 
all who came into his shop in future about religion Nov* the barber 
was a very fluent speaker on most topics but when it came to religion he 
hardly knew how to begin One monimg a Mr Jones came to be shaved 
The barber began to shave him All at once he said 

“Mr Jones” 

Mr Joneslookedup and was so startled that he got the brush in hismouth 
“Mr Jones,” repeated the barber, but still be could get no further wuh 
hi9 speech The barber then walked up to the strap which was bung on the 
wall, and began to rub the raxor hackwardsand forward on it 

“Mr Jones,” said be “Mr Jones, are you prepared to die ?” 

It IS said that Mr Jones jumped out of the windows 
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C Llt.siERTON’b dictum 
that “Democrucv coiibiblt 
not lu vTiirikmg all men equal 
but in thinking all men inlei eat- 
ing ’ has proved a challenge to 
moat, who while prepared to 
accept, from an academic angle, 
the Brotherhood of Man feel 
appalled at the prospect of 
having tu spend a couple of 
hourb over tea with some posbi- 
bly giimy and longue-tied 
member of what the \ictoiianb, 
in a spirit of grim and ^ome- 
v^hat startling realism called 
“the lowei orders” Vv'hile 
genumel> concerned about 
sanitation and medical relief foi 
all classes of the community 
ami willing to concede votes to 
the man in the street few of us 
seem able to approximate to 
die Cheblcrtunian attitude when 
faced with rcpreaentalive 


'>ectiuuE of democracy in « \er>“ 
dav life 

In Ua'thyht on bulurday 
which lb a novel about an 
aircratt factory, Mr Priestlev 
has been able to interpret 
successfully the humaness of 
the working classes and to 
demonstrate tlieir right to be 
thought of as human beings 
(and not as the tendency seemb 
to be to legard tliem m souir 
cpiartera) as matciml fui di. 
(us^imi it Loiuraitle' uicf lings - 
of social w( Hare ( entres He 
has a flair which ib almost 
Dickensian foi picturing a type 
of humanity which is common 
to foremen and admirals alike 
but whereas that great \ ictonan 
conjured up a vast gallery of 
lovable and amusing cranks — 
Vi Micawber, Peggoly, the 
elder Mr Weller Mr F ’s aunt, 
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Mr Stiggms and the tall game- 
keeper — rendered human by 
reason of their droll absurdities, 
the humanity of Mr Priestley s 
characters is vocalised by their 
suffering and their own attempt 
to establish their right to a 
place in the sun 

The Elmdown Aircraft Fac- 
tory IS run by three men each of 
them different from the other 
in character and background 
rhe\iot, capable sympathetic, 
courageous, Elrick rebellious, 
undisciplined and frustrated 
but passionately interested in 
getting on with the job and 
Blandford, a superr ilious mem- 
bei of the uppei classes aKo 
eflicienl ]jut with i li nd( iicv in 
tli'sjcgard the human fat tor in 
labour Owen Ocklev who goes 
about in a grimy overall and a 
perpetual smudge un her face 
her feminity iioned out hv her 
work but asserting itself in a 
secret passion for Elrick, Sister 
Filey, the har<l boiled medical 
assistant at the dre=sing-station, 
with an undisguised admiration 
for masculine males Freda 
Pimmel, a superior young 
person who falls for '\ngleby, 
a brilliant \oung engineer with 
a dopbtful accent Ogmore, a 
Coratnunifit with a pa&sioTiate 
enthusiasm for the Sonet, and 
foremen, factory hands, typists 
and mechanics are each drawn 
with that sureness of touch 


which lifts them from the un- 
reality which surrounds people 
in unfamiliar walks of life 

an account of an 
important section of war-time 
production, the inefficiency, the 
delays, the muddle and mess, 
the conflict between tliose who 
believe in traditional methods 
and others who befieie in 
employing tlie latest ones, of 
the problems facing those in 
charge skilled labour replaced 
by farm hands, butchers assist- 
ants, shop girls, mannequins 
ind music-hall stars as more 
and more men are detaileil foi 
itn ijgliting s( I \ iLPs nl llu 
drearines'' linredom i n d 
desolation ol nionulonfiiis, 
nipchanical work dnoL under 
llic geneial sLiam of wai-Lime 
conditions thl^ book is notable 
\s a documental), too of the 
Ines of a cross section of the 
human race at probably the 
most desolating period m its 
history "‘Daylight on Saturday 
is well worth reading The 
sentiment is now and again 
irritatingly maudlin, the 
patriotic utterances overdone 
the writing loo journalistic hut, 
to the growing tide ol literature, 
dedicated and acceptable to 
democracy, this is a notable 
contribution 
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CHILDREN IN SOVIET RUSSIA By Deanna Leavm (Faber & Faber 6*^1) 


F or over two decades In- 
tellectuals of a certain type 
all over the world has looked 
to Russia for salvation and in a 
manner unforeseen by her 
friends and enemies alike 
Russia has come forward 
gallantly to the rescue of the 
civilised world Cynics who 
foretold degeneration for a 
people whose lives were so 
narrowly and rigidly controlled 
by the State have been proved 
false and the idealism which 
has lain behind the Russian 
experiment has justified itself 
and continues to do so in a 
variety of ways 

In this fascinating book 
'‘Children m Soviei Russia" 
Deanna Leavin who is a keen 
educationist and has travelled 
in America, France, Belgium, 
Germany and Switzerland to 
study educational methods at 
first hand gives an account of 
the educational system obtain- 
ing in Soviet Russia Unlike 
more conservative countries, 
the child in Soviet Russia is 
not considered as material 
which has to be moulded to 
resemble its parents, or to an 
image beloved of its immediate 
relatives It is regarded, neither 
as a toy nor as an investment, 
but as a citizen of the future 
a thinking, intelligent cog m 
the vast machinery of the Stale 
which exists for its protection 
&nd under which h^ c^n neither 


exploit nor be exploited in the 
slightest degree Teachers and 
parents are therefore carefully 
trained and accept their res- 
ponsibilities for the most part 
m a spirit of earnestness 
Examinations exist bat there is 
no unholv desire on the part of 
the examiners to pluck the 
child who, in his turn has no 
desire to dodge his studies 
Extra-curricular activities in- 
clude botany, dramatic and 
other arts, dancing, music, 
designing of stage sets and 
broadcasting about which Miss 
Leavin observes “The child- 
ren,” beside broadcasting 
themselves, “ are told the 
lives and exploits of the 
heroes of the Soviet Union 
such as Papanin and his three 
companions (not forgetting the 
dog0» flyers, border guards, 
textile worker, Vinogradova, 
Stakhanov, and countless others 
of every walk of life Their 
biographies are told in a simple 
and interesting way calculated 
to inspire the listener with a 
desire to do similar things 
The Pioneer news gives all the 
latest achievements of Soviet 
science and technique and the 
latest conquest of nature In 
this way Soviet children are 
kept in touch with the whole 
growth and development of 
their mighty fatherland and 
are taught to love it and to 
realise that its development 
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and defence are the duty of 
every citizen They are aho 
given plays and programnies 
which foster in them the spirit 
of international brotherhood 
with all the children of the 
world ” 


Extracts from Soviet text- 
books on various school sub- 
jects are appended to the 
present volume and serve to 
enhance the value especially to 
teachers and educationists of 
an excellent hook 


WIND OF FREEDOM B%Compton Mackenzie (Chatto & Windus 15 a ) 


M r Compton Mackenzie who 
IB the most Continental 
and therefore in some respect, 
the most acceptable of present- 
day English writers give in the 
present volume a very facile 
and readable account of the 
invasion of Greece by the Axis 
powers early in the present 
war He gives a detailed 
account of the various cam- 
paigns, the Italian thrust, the 
Greek counter-attacks, and the 
mighty onslaught of the German 
army which ended with the fall 
of Crete Local problems and 
the political situation which 
existed before the war are 
extensively dealt with 
Mr Mackenzie has documented 
the evidence placed at his 
disposal by the Greek govern- 


ment carefully and with con- 
spicuous success This book 
which will be found very 
acceptable by the student of 
military history will be welcom- 
ed by the general reader for 
the vividness of the wnlmg and 
the author’s passionate admi- 
ration of the gallant Greeks, 
about whom he says “When 
this immense war shall have 
become a memory, na>, when 
it shall have become a mere 
tale of old unhappy far-off 
things and battles long ago it 
will be Greece who for ever in 
the pages of history will be 
accorded the honour of having 
been the first State to shatter 
the legend of \xis invinci- 
bility 


He There’s at least one man who makes King George take off ina hat 
She And whoever can that be ^ 

He Why, his hair cutler, of course 


Mr Stiff ly It’s one of the first things a man should leam — his station 
m life 

Mr Himier So I ihini There’s nothing more exasperating than hein^ 
carried on to the one beyond 



tDIItD BY D C SHAtt 


NEW YEAR HOPES AND FEARS 


I N the hghl of 1944 as one 
begins to take stock of things, 
events and occunngs with a 
somewhat renewed interest as 
IS only natural at the begin- 
ning of the New Year, one 
really wonders if it will be 
possible to estimate the future 
that is ahead of us in terms of 
betterment and prosperity by 
looking behind at the year that 
has just gone 

A New Year is supposed to 
raise new hopes and expect- 
ations and promise better condi- 
tions even amidst the darkest 
circumstances and as such per- 
haps It might look rather im- 
proper — if not actually omi- 
nious — to start lamenting over 
the errors, mishaps and stupi- 
dities of our haste activities on 
such an auspicious occasion 
On the contrary, such a ten- 
dency hatj always turned out 
to be ultimately helpful to all 
concerned ^nd our film in- 
dustry is perhaps the most 
remarkable of those subjects 
which come in for adverse and 
objective criticism at ail times 
New Year or no New Year’ So 
why woiry about it’ 


Far from being eventful, the 
year 1943, as far as the Indian 
film industry is concerned, has 
comparatively little significance 
to be reckoned with m the 
positive sense As for the other 
bide of the shield, surely it is 
not wanting in elements, mostly 
disruptive and uninspiring, 
which indicates an absence of 
those features which alone pave 
the way* — as they have done 
before — for total advancement 
By far the onl> exception to 
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Ratarva Fund Rj I 20 000 
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Working Funds Rs i 16 63 000 

No of Accounts 17 573 
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DENABANK SERVICES 

'♦‘Banking Service 
C a s h Certificates 
■♦( Investment Service 
♦ Sate Deposit Vault 

I * Savings Insurance 
^Small Silver Bar 
♦ Sunday Savings Bank Service 

Head Office 

Devkaran Nanjee Buildings, 

Elphinstone Circle, Fort 
BOMBAY 


21 BRANCHES 


Pravinchandra V Gandhi 

Mg Director 


this blank picture has been the 
box-office, which, ho\^ever in- 
strumental in keeping the 
wagons of the industry mo\ing, 
will ne\er enliance the status 
and prestige of the industry at 
large, or justif) its immense 
value and potentiality, at least 
in the eyes of the teeming 
millions of this country if not 
in the eyes nf the world, or 
help forward, th< ciU'-e of 
the nation 

A YEAR OF BARREN HITS 

Hits, more hits and still 
more hits' Hits with son^s 
and dances Hits with gags 
and punches and laughter Hits 
with mass appeal and sex 
appeal and what not Hits 
that grossed record income and 
ran for jubilees — b i 1 \ e r. 
Golden, even Diamond' ISo 
one — at least not I — can make 
bold to say that these hits have 
led the mdustrv a step further 
towards progress ^ ith mea- 
gre exceptions, quaiilv can 
almost be said to have been 
forgotten That angle — othei- 
wise the most important angle 
— was practically ignored — 
firstly hy the producers and 
secondly by the majoriH of 
picture-goers also who owing 
to their Ignorance, are not 
capable of that thinking which 
goes to bringing the former to 
their senses The one section 
that did not forget that angle 
was a handful of sincere critics 
whose voice went into the 
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THE ASUTIC DIGEST 


Shortly to 6« 
Released in 
BOMBAY— 




Its the 
VOICE 
OF 

REVOLT 

dynamically 
dramatised 
I N 

VABHAD PRODUCTION S I 

VVAnlllin SOULFUL HIT 1 


^Kanoon 


Prodae^T Director 

K A R D A R 

Mutic NAUSHAD 
Starring i 

MEHTAB, ULLHAS. NIRMALA 
SHAHU MODAK, Pr BADRI 
PRASAD and JAGIRDAR 

Camera i D DIVECHA 
5oon</ U KATRAK 

Shortly Coming' 

Calcutta Fxlm Exchange 
BOMBAY MADRAS CALCUTTA 


Wilderness without even being 
echoed Where are those 
gallant men who gave us 
“Admi’’ and ‘‘ Adbikar”, 
“ZindagT’ and “Dnyaneshwar* 
(not to go as far back as 
“De\das”)^ Yes, we ha\e 
sadly missed them during 1943 
So much so that it makes us 
feel we might even lose them, 
which Heaven forbid’ And 
even while fearing — as things 
appear to be shaping — that they 
might continue to rot m that 
ugly slumber of virtual obli- 
vion, I hope we shall find them 
out at their best in 1944’ 

A RED SIGNAL 

Then there are a spate of 
other experiences, some of 
which should rightly serve as a 
red isignal to our film men 
From tales of disunion to the 
tragedies that followed it, from 
false notions about mass appeal 
to murder of “Glory that was 
Ind,” from the vainglorious 
and worn-out granies and 
grandmas to the menace of fat 
salaries, from the absolute 
indispensibility of team-work 
and team spirit to the inevitable 
disasters resulting from un- 
imaginativeness, incompetence 
and mere security of finance, — 
all these and a hundred other 
things point a moral that will 
take Its legitimate toll if we do 
not care to take heed m time 

While entering 1944, there- 
fore, one sees around him more 
self-complacence than confid- 
ence, more disillusionment 



BEST and GREATEST 


Performances of the One 
and 

only Artiste — Saint Vishnupant 
PAGNIS 


Performance of 
HER LIFE 

Of the one and onl> 
DURGA KHOTE 


5tor> from 
World*s Greatest Epic 

The ’MUHABHARAT' 

by 

MAHARSHI VYAS 


Direction by 
Regi$M€ur 
PAR5HVANATH 
ALTEKAR 


Screenplay 

by 

MOHANLAL DAVe 
The Greatest 
Screen Playwright 


Art Direction by 
the one and only 

BABURAO PAINTER 


Music by 

\X KORESAONKER 

The most popular 
High'Class Musician 


Prodaced by CIRCO 

Critics and Fans Press and Public 

Acclaim ‘MAHATMA VIDUR' 

As The Best and Greatest ’ 


The FIRST 
and 

GREATEST 

MYTHOLOGICAL 

Picturt Comhimnp, 

REALISM As much 
Modern as Ancient 


NOW 

IN 


^THIRD 

kMONTH 


^ 'ROYAL' Jewel No 18 

IN HINDI & MARATHI 

The Huge Cast Includes 

* PRALHAD 

* NAYAM PALLY 
^VASANT PEHELVAN 

SANDOW WAGLE 

* YESHODHARA KATJU 

AT MAJESTIC 

(Bombay.) 


WoHd-Distnbutors ROYAL FILM CIRCUIT, Bombay 4 
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than courage and fl^mne^s, 
more ambition of the 'get rich- 
quick \ariel> than a imII for 
solid enterprise, d greaUr 
tpndeni> towards pursuing the 
slereo-t)ped formula than to 
stake after experimentation, 
moie desire foi a ‘status quo 
than progressive spirit Instead 
of finding something reallv 
vvoithy to be proud of, 
what one find'- is ■r grave 
waming where it ought 
lo have been a diallenge 
^^hile puzzled to know which 
pan will weigh more when 
balanced, the one consisting ol 
hopes or the one with fears, 
one can onl> pray Let riot 
history repeat itself ’ 

— HLMAA 

"WAPAS" 

I T would be no exaggeration 
to sa> that apas direc- 
tor Herochunder’s latest picture 
for New Theatres, now work" 
ing wondera at the Krishna 
has taken the local fans Ly 
stoim The entertainment 
values of the film are such that 
one may easily describe 
apas’ as the biggest box- 
office hit of N T m recent 
times 

It is remarkable that such a 
fine achievement is neither the 
result of any cheap formula- 
method to cater to the masses 
taste, nor h\ any coincidence 
IS It a fluke success Behind 
the making of the film could 
be traced cun5iderable labour, 



Dev in New Theahes Wapas 
drawing crowds at the Krishna 

imagination and a capacity 
to do the right things in the 
right manner and at the right 
time ^ 

The first and the foremost 
factor about apas” is that it 
lb profoundlv delightful — 
immensely enteitaining it 

IS in its thematic tonlent, it 
may not be very much novel 
hut it dues maintain a ct rtain 
amount of piogiessive trend U 
mav not he fully original or, 
for that mattei radical, but it 
is at the same time healthy and 
interesting in its story, it may 
not be thought provoking — 
being somewhat stereotyped — 
but that certainlv does not 
debar it from scoring in 
itb ultimate appeal and im- 
pression on the audiences’ mind 
as they leave the theatre — 
refreshed, contented and 
happv ’ 

There seemed to be some 
petty controversy over whether 
the fact that apas is at 
best a boy -meets-girl story, 
should be attributed to the 
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PEAK I 
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matchless musical 

Proving its 

MAGNETIC 
POWER 

On the minds of 

THE MASSES* 

NEW THEATRES* 
NEWEST SONGSATION! 

‘WAPAS’ 

Direction HEMCHANDER 
Masic ^ O BORAL 

Photography 

SUDHIN MAZUMDAR 

Sound 

SHYAMSUNDER GHOSH 


vogue specialized b> the B 1 
or t .0 N T itself who first 
introduced that phenomenon on 
the Indian screen f That wab 
pure hair-bplitting but, apart 
from that, it cannot be denied 
that a spade is a spade whether 
it has this origin or that ^ In 
‘Papas'* IS T have definitely 
tried to follow a formula 
which was not found in most of 
their previous offerings, with 
the result that the picture has 
hit the bull s eye at the bo\- 
oflBte where most ol its 
predecessors had to suffer 

Lively, almost inspiring and 
perfect performances b\ 
Bharati and Ashit Baran, grand 
acting by INawah, the familiar 
lei hnical pohih typified h) IS 
1 brilliant hues exqiiisitf 
music by Boral and, above all, 
the cflBcienl handling of thi 
subject by Hcmchunder have 
made ‘VTapas f \teption allv 
enjovable — a hit with a 
capital H ' 

VIDUR " 



Starring 

bharah dcvi— ashit 

BARAN— NAWAB 

TH with 

housefull bhiraj DEOBALA 

Wet K A I ^ 

KRISHNA 

LALLIH^ hlLM LXCHAIAGL 

bomL\3\ 



G AI Slh( HI ils pnpiildiitv 
week itli I III < k, ( itco j 
Mahaluia \ idui < ontinue^^ to 
attract both the classes as well 
as the masses the orthodox as 
well as the high-brow intellec- 
tuals at the local Majestic 
where it enters its second month 
ol successful run 

Reflecting, as it does, the 
spirit of true chnstianitv , true 
civilization and the leal values 
and imp' itariLi ol hunidii hl^ 
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^•Y^nipali It) Mahatma V(dur at tha 


tie film js rightlj described to 
be more than a mere mytholo- 
gical The boblinie characteri- 
zation of Vidur as conceived 
and developed on the screen 
has immense significance and 
appeal to be an everlasting 
human document That is where 
the picture lives in memory 
That IS where the unforgettable 
impression it creates is miles 
superior to ordinary enter- 
tainers of the day 

Ably enacted by the late Mr 
Pagnis, Durga Khote, Nayam- 
pali and a number of others, 
“Mahatma \ idur ’ fully 
deserves the great acclamation 
it has received from the public 
as well as the press 
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KARDAR'S “KANOON" 

T hey wanted a really pro- 
gre83i\e picture from pro- 
ducer-director Kardar ^es' 
he gaie 0=^ “ Sharda ’ and 
“ Namasle, ’ both ol which 
proved tremendously popular 
and since them Producer direc- 
tor Kardar is all tops And 
now lie giies ^'Kaiiooii,” a 
social in which he handles the 
age-warn iheraeb of marriage 
and love 

“Kanoon, ’ which is sche- 
duled it be released very 
shortly in Bombay, through 
Calcutta Film Exchange hits 
at the vital problems of present 
day society and Us under cur- 
rents that bring about all sorts 
of disaster and social chaos by 
unequal marriages The note 
of revolt against all such 
things rises into a stirring 
drama unfolding on the screen 
In "'Kanoon,’ Producer- 
director Kardar presents a 
grand array of stars, headed 
by Methab, Ullhas, Nirniala, 
Shahu Modak, A bhah, Badri 
Prasad and above all that 
famous artiste Jagirdar 

On the pioduction schedule 
of Kardar is a gorgeous histori- 
cal “Shah Jehan ’ is the great 
subject of this ambitious ven- 
ture depicting the life glory of 
the great Mogul Emperor, 
whose Taj Mahal, built in 
memory of his beloved Mumlaz 
Begum, has never ceased to be 
the piece-de-resistance in the 
realm of architecture 
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Uday Shankar India 
Culture Centre 
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U0fl5 

SHJIRKIIR 

The Centre Group of At-tiste* 
along with Talented Students 
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BIGCEST TROUPE 
OF 42 ARTISTES 

New Attractions Of 
Dances, Music, Songs 

Prices Rs 20, 10* 7» 5* 3, 2* & 
Gallery Re \ 

Eitclusive of Entertainment Tax 
Plans Open — Book Early 
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SUanga as it may aecm this bowl 
was in use as a time keeper over 
3 000 years ago It was bo shaped 
that as water escaped through a 
hole In the bottom, the level in 
side isU at a nearly uniform rate 
and a scale of hours was marked 
inside the bowl 

It is a far cry from the Egyptian 
water clock of B C 1400 to 
the precise and beautiful time 
keepers of today which we Wear 
in pocket or on wrist Watches 
are so familiar that we lorgetthe 
centuries of skill that have gone 
Into theli development And be 
cause the watch is a highly 
scientific instrument, it pays to 
buy only a good reliable make — 
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Today On The Burma Front 

STUART EMENY 


W ITH a party of War Cor- 
respondents I have just 
returned from a tour of the 
Burma front and ha\e been 
asked to tell you something 
about our trip and about the 
troops we met there These 
troops, British, Indian and 
Gurkha, are the men who stand 
between you and the Japanese — 
they are the men who are 
guarding the frontiers and the 
gateways of India They are 
doing a highly important job 
but it is a ver> boring and 
monotonous job just now and 
has been for many months 
Until lecently thej read little 
about themselves in the new-- 
papers The> envy the Eighth 
Army which gels all the big 
headlines and they sometimes 
call themselves *‘The Forgotten 
\rmy ” 


It IS not that they mind being 
buried away in the jungle where 
until this war few Europeans, 
apart from professional ex- 
plorers, had set foot They do 
not mind very much the hard- 
ships of the life, hot days 
panting up mountainsides and 
<Jold nights shivering under 
■single blankets, leeches and 
jungle sores, mosquitoes and 
anakes monotonous diet, lack of 
newspapers They are tough. 



Lord Louis MounibaHon 

these troops from the Horae 
Countries, from Merseyside, 
East \nglia, and Scotland, 
many of whom have been 
battle-inoculated in France, 
Dunkirk, the Western Desert, 
Crete and \byssmia They, 
like the Indian troops and 
Gurkhas, are tough and can 
take the rough, hut they are 
sometimes depressed by the 
feeling that people in Britain 
and those of you who sit safely 
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in India do not know where 
the> are or what they are doing 
The> are certainly not forgotten 
b} \dniiral Lord Louis 
Mountbatten, and every one of 
his generals I met on the front 
said “Do tell the world what 
a grand job ray men are doing ’ 

During the past fortnight J 
have travelled more than a 
thousand miles b> air, lorrj^, 
and jeep around the borders of 
Burma and I have met a lot of 
the so-called forgotten men ” 
Now let me try to give you a 
picture of the front and of th( 
lives the men lead on it 

Ihe Burma front is divided 
into three sections First is 
the northetii area where 
Chinese troops, who have been 
trained and equipped by 
Americans in India, are now 
over the Burma border 
and have pushed down 
towards the upper reaches of 
the Chindwm river, which has 
been reached at some points 
Immediately south British and 
Indian troops and Chm levies 
are guarding the Chin and 
Lushai hills The word hills is 
a misnomer These so called 
hills consist of range ol jungle- 
clad mountains running north 
and south and divided by val- 
leys into which you could drop 
an inverted Snowdon and still 
have a three-thousand-foot val- 
ley left 

To get to this front our 
^‘Forgotten Men’’ travel by tram 


for several days across Bengal 
and Assam, are transhipped 
across femes, and finally after 
leaving the metre gauge rail- 
head in Assam they are trans- 
ferred to lorries The lorries 
then start their journey along 
the road which has been built 
into the heart of the hills This 
road has been hewn out of 
mountainsides and runs on a 
edge overlooking dizzy preci- 
pices like the track of some 
enormous giant racer I per- 
sonally die a thousand deaths 
every lime I am driven along 
the rodd, but that is probably 
because I was driven over the 
edge of the precipice on a 
pievjous trip to the front The 
car we were in turned three 
somersaults on its way down 
We inside were flung round and 
lound with our luggage like so 
many peas m a rattle until by 
a stroke of luck the car hit a 
tree and llung uo out The 
driver escaped with a broken 
rib, my friend with some 
bruises, which turned a lovely 
technicolour the next day, and 
1 surprisingU, was completely 
unhurt, except that my nerve 
on that road has gone for ever 

Thousands of Chin and Naga 
tribesmen as well as coolies 
from India are employed con- 
tinuously on the maintenance 
of the road, which is said to 
cost more to keep in repair than 
the Kingston Bypass ever cost 
to build 
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The Chins ha\e their own 
primitive counterpart of the 
modem road clearing bulldozer 
Instead of the caterpillar tracks 
and the huge metal shield which 
scoops away earth hj the ton^ 
the Chins have a wooden board 
with which they drag loose earth 
off the road To give the board 
sufficient weight and perches on 
the ground a Chin tribesman 
perches himself by his toes on 
the edge of the board His 
wife and children drag the 
board and the pile of earth to 
the edge of the precipice and 
there are chortles of laughter 
as the family try to tip father 
with the earth o\pr the preci- 
pice 

Part of this road has been 
built by our “forgotten men 
\ whole division was put on the 
job of road building From 
Brigadiers to Privates they 
peeled off their shirts and dug 
and hewed It was a first-clas". 
morale booster Officers and 
men thoroughly enjoyed the 
work because it gave tliera the 
feeling that they were really 
driving their way towards 
Tokyo 

\s I crawled round the lip 
of the precipice in a filteen- 
hundred'weight truck the other 
day I had a vivid illustration 
of the difficulties of keeping 
this slender supply line open 
A hundred yards ahead of us we 
suddenly saw a few stones come 
slithering down the mountain- 
side A second later a cascade 


of boulders came bounding 
down, raounced on the road and 
went hurtling down a three- 
thousand-foot precipice on the 
off side of the road Then 
with a rumble fifty yards of 
mountain started to move and 
thousands of tons of earth and 
rock roared down in a landslide 
completely blocking the road 
Truck loads of fond ammuni- 
tion, and dubt-covered British 
troops m lakish Gurkha hats 
and new green drill battle-dres'; 
designed to match the jungle. 
Were held uji while giant bull- 
dozers got to woik to clear the 
road After two days of such 
travel we came to the frontline 
area 

Here some seven thousand 
feet up the mountain in wffiat 
might have been an English 
wood we met the “White 
Ghurkhas” as thev tall them- 
selves They are units tif a 
north county regiment who 
operate with the stocky little 
Gurkha warriors from Nepal 
British and Gurklia troojis get 
on famously together, both 
having the higliest legard for 
each other s national charac- 
teristics and qualities Out oi 
their own sense of fun and 
genuine regard for the Gurkhas 
many British troops have shaved 
their head Gurkha fashion, 
leaving only the characteristic 
little Gurkha quiff on the crown 

rather like lofotens 

From an observation post we 
looked across a valley to the Jap 
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positions on another height 
where the enemy were digging 
strong-points The air is crisp 
and cold at this altitude, and 
the parlv we watched pre- 
paring to raid the enemj 
looked, in their woollen caps 
and sweaters more like an 
expedition to the Lofotens 
rather than a patrol attack in 
the tropics 

Below Us in the valleys 
floated a sunny carpet of white 
I louds through a break m 
which we could see the Myittha 
Plain, which is one of the gate- 
ways into Burma \ couple 
of Hurricanes circled the Jap 
positions The follow'ing day 
we heard that the raid had been 
successful Men from the north 
county and their Gurkha com- 
rades had got m among the 
Japs and killed at least thirty 
o*^ them and wounded a number 
more Here the “forgotten 
men” either sleep under the 
stars or build themselves little 
huts roofed with tarpaulins and 
walled with branches and 
leaves \s on all parts of the 
front, rations of hulJv, sau- 
sages, cheese, tea, milk, 
bi'^cuils and bread arc plenti- 
ful, but there is a dearth of 
green vegetables and eggs 

There is a vegetable growing 
scheme for the army, and seeds 
are provided to local inhabi- 
tants to grow and sell produce 
back to the troops, but so far it 
has not been very successful 
I feel much more could be 


done m this respect Eggs are 
in short supply because after 
two years the troops have eaten 
most of die chickens which laid 
egg'^ 

arakan front 

From the Chin Hills we flew 
south to the Arakan front 
Arakan differs greatly from 
the Chin Hills and so does the 
life of our troops there Here 
the country consists of a flat 
coastal plain beside the Bay of 
Bengal which narrows from a 
breadth of some thirty miles 
dowTi to a few hundred yards 
as it approaches Foul Point at 
the Up of the Mayu Peninsula 
Behind the plain and running 
parallel to the coast is the 
Arakan range of hills and 
behind the hills another plain 
stretching across to the Mayu 
river and again narrowing 
down to the tip of the Peninsula 
Plains are interlaced with little 
streams dotted with small hill- 
locks and paddy fields The 
dividing range of hills is dense 
with jungle, trees, bamboo, and 
tall purple-plumed elephant 
grass British and Indian 
troops occupy hilltops looking 
across the invisible Jap posi- 
tions on other hilltops Our 
patrols are continuously out 
probing into Jap lines to kill 
Japs when thev can and to pin- 
point his positons 

RESPECT FOR THE SUN 

It is only a few years since 
British troops in India were 
protected b\ topees and spine 
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pads from the sun, and il v^as 
often an offence to walk acrosb 
the parade ground during the 
heat of the daj Today our 
respect for the sun has dimi- 
nished In ^rakan from gene- 
rals downwards British troops 
go all day stripped to the 
waist proudly exhibiting maho- 
gany tanned torsos to the sun 
without any ill-effect There 
are two reasons for this sun- 
bathing One 18 that it saves 
the washing and wear and tear 
of shirts Secondly it prevents 
prickly heat and other skin 
troubles caused by the friction 
of perspiration-soaked clothes 
The only snag is that it is 
diflficult to tell an officer s 
torso from that of a private 
nnd while the General refuses 
to have his insignia tattooed 
on his shoulder he mubt expect 
to be Ignored 

MALARIA DRILL 

In this section of the Iront 
the “forgotten men” live in 
holes dug in the ground as a 
protection against Jap mortar 
fire A bed made of bamboo 
slats made by local villager^ 
costs them eighteen pence \t 


dusk one evening I walked 
through a tunnel of elephant 
grass to the camp of a British 
unit The men were under- 
going their nightly malaria 
drill which consist of smearing 
on anti-raalaria cream, pulling 
down sleeves, and adjusting 
mosquito nets Afterwards as 
the men filed past the cook for 
their evening meal every man 
was given one anli-malanai 
tablet and one vitamin C tablet 
by an officer who saw that thev 
were swallowed The whole 
jungle army is now thoroughly 
malaria conscious and in one 
division incidence of malaria 
has been reduced from 9 ^ 
last September to 17 this 
September For every thou- 
sand cases of sickness last year 
there are only a hundred and 
sixty this year 

The “Forgotten Men” ar*- 
not only fit but generally thev 
are happy and all they want 
IS for you at home in Britain 
and in India to realize ih^t 
if they are not yet in the head- 
lines they are at least doing a 
tough job in a tough spot — 


^^Broadca^t from Calcutta 


T^HE other day two dandy-looking fellows were scanning the pictures in » 
* shop window Prominently displayed was a print of a wellknown 
musician with the usual flow of long hair 

” I say,’ drawled one of the knuts “doesn’t long hair make a chap* 
look intelligent ” 

*‘Nol always,’ replied the other “My wife found some long hair 
my coat the other night and it made me look an absolute fool ” 


oi^ 



On the Naiioiial Front 


India Is Drifting Away 

U G RAO 


T he feeling of frubiration 
that IS evident e\er^'ivhere 
in this country is having more 
injurious eflFects on national 
life than most people imagine 
Thev usually think that it is a 
temporary phase due entirely 
to the political deadlock and 
that all will be well the moment 
there is a settlement 

The first part of this diag- 
nosis IS largely true, though 
there are certain other factors, 
too mostlj minor, which ha\e 
■contributed to the prevalent 
frustration, but the second is 
*onlj partly so It is true that 
when the deadlock is solved to 
the satisfaction of a large 
majority of the people, the 
leeling of frustration will 
naturally disappear, but then 
what about the legacy of dis- 
trust, isolation and bitterness 
that It will have left behind on 
the mass mind^ If a political 
solution is found quickly 
enough, it may be different, 
but if the deadlock and with 
It the feeling of frustration are 
left free to work havoc with the 
national temperament for a 
long time, the results may be 
nothing less than disastrous 


GREAT PAST 

It lb easy to laugh at frustra- 
tion, scorn it and say, “Do 
Indian youths feel so helpless 
that they cannot be cheerful’” 
It IS easy even to be blind to 
it and say that it does not 
exist But IS that the most 
satisfactory way of dealing 
with it^ Is It something so 
trivial and superficial as to be 
laughed or talked away'^ 

Let ub remember here that 
we are treating of 400 million 
people, one-fifth of the entire 
human race, with one of the 
oldest civilisations in the world 
and with traditions of culture, 
martial valour, intellectual 
achievement and national en- 
deavour going back into 
centuries, if not millenniums 
Let Ub albo remember that 
often in the past they have play- 
ed a dominant role on the world 
stage of those early days and 
been respected, revered and 
envied by other nations 

DIVINE URGE 

The spirit of true greatness 
lb m the blood of our people, 
though they may appear to be 
quite commonplace and medio- 
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ere today National pride 
and self-respect are writ large 
on every Indian face, though 
the body that carries it ma> 
be bent and the legs, bowed 
Our people may appear 
listless and supine, but the 
divine urge of age-long endea- 
vour IS striving and struggling 
for untrammelled expression 

It will not do to trifle with a 
people like this Any nation 
that tries it will do so only at 
Its peril Imagine such a people 
being told, ever and anon, that 
they are not fit to govern them* 
selves, that they belong to an 
inferior breed, that they are 
quarrelsome and weak, that 
they must take slow and gradual 
lessons in self-rule before tbe> 
can claim an honoured place 
among the nations of the world 
and that in the meantime they 
must be carefully tended, 
nursed, ^watched and peram- 
bulated by another nation 

NATURAL REACTION 

Yet, that IS ]usl what is being 
done at present and what has 
contributed to a good deal of 
national irritation Rebuffed 
b) the outside world, dubbed 
as an inferior nation, scoffed 
at, humiliated and insulted by 
others either because her skin 
IS not fair enough or her 
manners not suflSciently sophi- 
sticated or because her people 
are too many, too poor and too 
ill-clad and illiterate, India, in 
her despair and agony, has 

2 


started drawing herself back 
into the shell from which she 
had but just peeped out Argu- 
ing, most naturally, that if the 
world would not respect her, 
she should for that reason, 
respect herself more than 
others, that if others did not 
want her company, she should 
exclude them all from her own 
circle, that if other nations 
thought her people tc be worth- 
less, backward and incapable 
of achievement, she should, tor 
that very reason, look upon 
those nations with contempt, and 
consider herself and her chosen 
group, the very salt of the 
earth — arguing thus, India is 
becoming, wilfully, more and 
more isolated from the cultural, 
political and social currents of 
the rest of the world This 
may be perverse, but then life, 
whether that of an individual 
or of a nation, is not all logic, 
reason and a continuous exercise 
of the cerebrum Emotions do 
play a very important part in 
our affairs, whether we like it 
or not And Indians are 
emotional 

DANGER SIGNAL 

The danger of India drifting 
away from world currents and 
seeking anchorage m some re- 
mote, secluded region, was 
fully foreseen by some of our 
progressive leaders, who did 
their best to keep her to 
the right track, despite an 
overwhelming number of 
adverse circumstances Pandit 
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Nehru was the foremost m 
seeing the danger-signal and 
warning the country Ala"?, he 
IB in jail today and there is 
none capable of taking the 
wheel and giving the correct 
direction 

\n intense and intolerant 
nationalism, a fanatic faith in 
the future destinj of the colour- 
ed people, a growing desire to 
dominate the world as the white- 
men have done so long the'^e 
are some of the undtsirable 
effects that the feeling of frus- 
tration IS having on the national 
mind India is deliberately 
trying to draw herself into a 
shell, so that she might prepare 
herself in peace, contemplate 
her old glory in splendid iso- 


lation, derive unhindered in- 
spiration from the past and 
strengthen her confidence and 
will, so that she might emerge 
some day a mighty nation — 
strong and unchallengeable^ 

NOT CLEAR YET 

Ihe protest of isolation 
may not be very clear now, 
but It IS bound to be, with the 
passage of time and the growth 
of frustration It the West 
does not change its attitude 
towards India in time and if 
the political situation does not 
improve at an early date, the 
feeling of frustration may do 
irreparable harm to the Indian 
outlook India may be lost to 
the world’ 


^HE School Master tired of the answers that recounted the story of King 

^ Alfred and the cakes, took the trouble, before the examination, to 
explain to hie pupils that the incident, while picturesque, was probably 
quite legendary They should keep a sense of proportion What was much 
more important was that \Ifred was a great king, a fine administrator, and 
a potent force in the progress of education 

One boy took hia remarks very literally He said that King \lfred was 
a great king and a fine administrator, be also helped education ‘And,’ he 
added, ‘it 13 rumoured that he went to stay with a widow, but perhaps the 
less said about that the better ’ 

MERICAN, to eastern visitor \nd what nese ’ are you^ Javanese, 

* Japanese or Chinese^’ 

\i 5 itor, blandly ‘1 in Chinese, and what “kee are you? Monkey, 
donkey, or Yankee’’ 

A N Irish ^Voman was consulted bv a friend in a case where loyalty to 

* * her husband and to her son conflicted 

‘Think of your son first,’ said the Irish frienc* surely your own fleab 
and blood are more to you than a strange man ’ 



From ‘Fortress Europe’ 
to ‘Citadel Germany’ 


With Germany reeling under terrific blows and reverses, Hitler is 
preparing his last stand — or it is being prepared for him 
Dr EDGaR STERN-RUBARTH explains here the reactions of the 
bewildered German people, and outlines the possible plans of the 
nulitary Junkers who now see plainly enough what stands at 
the end of Hitler's road 


F or exactly 130 years the 
Germans have never seen 
^ar within their own frontiers — 
until the R ^ F earned it 
there G i f te d w i th i raagin ation 

as they undoubtedly are, this 
lack of experience, postering 
some sort of superstition as to 
the safety of their own hornet 
has contributed not a htlle to 
their acceptance of risk and 
odium of Hiller s predatory 
campaigns The realization of 
what It now means to them, to 
their familes and homesteads, 
i& more bewildering, exasper- 
ating, and demoralizing b> far 
than the same experience for 
Frenchmen, Russians, Italians, 
Balkan peoples and any other 
of the nations whose soil, with- 
in living memory, was swept 
by war 

Gestapo and concentration 
oamps, for a while, were able to 
deal with the consequences of 
that sudden realization, as long 
as the Nazi leaders could ex- 


plain away hib predicament to 
the German man-in-the-street 
as a transitory hardship to be 
borne for the sake of ultimate 
victory After all, there was 
something “heroic,’ some 
patriotic duly in suffering the 
loss of the house and home, 
limbs and life if il contributed to 
the alluringly painted glorious 
future of the fatherland and 
the creation of a German-domi- 
nated world cleansed of 
BolsheMks, Jews, Plutocrats, 
and whatever other bogies 
Goebbels s inventive brain had 
created for the Nazi dupes 

BUT this stage of the war 
IS past, the enormous credit 
given lo Hitler and his gang by 
a people that wanted lo be 
convinced of their being right, 
and the rest of the w orld wrong, 
ifl exhausted Under the blows 
of the RAF and USAAF 
of the utter failure m Russia, 
the loss of all \frica, the 
successful invasion of Srcily, 
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that huge, obedient hut creet ^ 

Gulin er, the German people, it 

beginning to turn and tvitl m 
the fetters applied b\ the IVazi 
divarfs, Mus&oJini s sudden 
downfall, and the defection 
from the Axis cause of all 
Hitler’s puppets afraid of re- 
taliation from their own and 
the oppressed peoples, are 
completing the drastic cure 


Significant posters have turn- 
ed up in Berlin and elsewhere 
in Germany “Hitler hat Ach- 
fsenbruch gehabt — entziehl ihm 
den Fuehrer-schein ^ In German 
“Axis” and “axle” are identi- 
cal, while “Fuehrer” (leader) 
means ‘‘driver* in the official 
designation of a driver’s licence 
thus this slogan, rapidlv spread- 
ing all over German), implies 
that Hitler has incurred a break 
of his axle (Axis), so withdraw 
his driver’s (Fuehrer’s) licence’ 
A few months ago the repetition 
of such blasphemv, or any other 
public criticism of the Nazi 
leaders and their policy, would 
have meant the execution of 
scores of careless talkers, and 
the concentration camp for 
many more 


This, too, IS at an end, the 
Gestpo and the S S , wherever 
demonstrations have arisen, of 
late have been ordered to stay 
put, to let popular wrath ex- 
haust itself, whether in the case 
of the looting by desperate 
masses m devastated Wupper- 
tal, or of joint Italian- German 


demon«frAfjon« in armament 
pJants when Mussolwi'a ehmi- 
nation has celebrated with bon- 
fires into which both the dic- 
tators’ pictures went wdiscn- 
mmalely Hitler, Goering, and 
of late even ghb-tongued Goeb~ 
beh keep astonishingly guief 
and invisible— -and not merely 
from prudent considerationSj or 
m order to devise some new 
devilry, hut in consequence of 
pressure exercised by powers 
stronger now than their own 

In fact, the generals have won 
their fight which, with inter- 
ruptions, was going on between 
them and what they contemp- 
tuously call “ Hitler’s circus ” 
ever since the first of their own 
bosses, Field-Marshal von 
Brauchitsch, C-in-C of the 
Forces, to begin with, was dis- 
missed early in Hitler s disastr- 
ous winter campaign of 1941 
They fight now, clearly, for 
their own narrow caste and 
professional interests^ — not for 
Hitler’s ambitions, which they 
shared only as long aa victory 
seemed possible 

They know, these military 
Junkers, that no victory, total 
or partial, but utter ruin and 
destruction stands at the end of 
Hitler’s road, and they see a 
slender chance for themselves — 
the preservation of a smallish 
German army, with themselves 
as the leaders of the nation, if 
only they can make the war 
last another year or two so as 
to weary the Allied nations and 
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exploit what diBacDsions might 
ensue Their plan has been lor 
some time a wholesale German 
withdrawal from the widespread 
and indefensible lines of 
Hitler’s fantastic “ Fortress 
Europe ” into the “Citadel of 
Germany “ 

Long before our invasion of 
Sicily their mam strategists 
had written off their Italian 
ally as “ more of a liability 
than an asset”, and after a 
fierce 48 hours row (July 24 
and 25), they had enforce upon 
Hitler the ultimate and ridi- 
culous offer of sacnficmg eight 
divisions only for supporting 
the defence of Italy to the last 

They now envisage, with the 
cool mathematics of profes- 
sionals, yet with disastrous dis- 
regard for the political conse- 
quences, the taking back of 
their lines in Russia so as to 
shorten them by at least one 
third, the giving up of the Bal- 
kans, indefensible without the 
29 to 34 Italian divisions and 
the wholly unreliable 23 Bul- 
garian — they want to keep, at 
least for the time being and in 
view of their value forDoenitz’s 
fading U-boat campaign, the 
shores of France and Norway, 
but to provide also for their 
evacuation in an emergency 

For their lines of defence are 
clearly mapped out already, 
they embrace Germany proper 
with a glacis surrounding her 
rugged and ill-defensible fron- 
tiers from the Up of Jutland to 


the Straits of Dover, along the 
Maginot Line, the Swiss and 
Austro-Italo-Yugoslav moun- 
tain-border 10 the eastern tip of 
Slovakia in the Carpathian 
mountams, from there straight 
north across Poland to the 
eastern border of East Prussia — 
thus includmg some 60 to 70 
million foreign people, instead 
of the 250 million they at 
present hold down 

There is a rather fantastic 
element of political speculation 
in that scheme, too the hope 
of coming to terms with Russia 
by evacuating her devastated 
and looted soiH While this con- 
centration to within a stringently 
reduce territory would facili- 
tate some of their, at present, 
most difficult task transpor- 
tation, exchange and reinforce- 
ment of fighting units, food- 
distribulion, etc , and make 
heavily depleted fighting forces 
do for a longer period, the plan 
seems bound to miscarry 
because (^a) it affords the same 
advantage of shortend lines to 
the United Nations, plus the 
active support of liberated 
nations thirsting for revenge, 
and (b) it would expose at one 
fell swoop the whole of that 
“Citadel” to our bombs, from 
Vienna to Koenigsberg, from 
Krupp’s to Skoda’s from Upper 
Silesia to the Ruhr, and turn 
Germany proper into an ant-hill 
of desperate men, women, and 
children trying to escape des- 
truction 
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Yet, better strategists than 
Hitler as Brauchitsch, Bock, 
Rundstedt, Manstein — all of 
them, characteristically, be- 
longing to the old Prussian 
nobility — undoubtedly are, they 
are clumsy politicians What 
they are now preparing for the 
ultimate emergency is therefore 
hardly better than a parallel 
to the Italian transitional 
Sa\oY“Badoglio regime a non- 
Nazi, then to be stamped “anti- 
Nazi, government of the one- 
time Papen Schleicher brand, 
with a blend of less compro- 
mised high officials screening 
their own military regime 

They have systematically 
weakened Hiller’s Pretori- 
ans, the real S S , now largely 


replaced by unreliable bullies 
recruited all over occupied 
countries, bv pushing Qieir 
units into the most sanguinary 
spots of the Russian front, the 
military governors all over 
Europe have interfered with 
all political measures decreed 
by the Nazi authorities 

They would not hesitate to 
enforce the fate of Mussolini 
upon Hitler and his henchmen, 
when they decided that they 
have served their purpose in 
taking the blame for present 
disasters There may be a 
last, bitter fight between despe- 
rate gangsters and cold-blooded 
military chess-players, before 
that 

The War Illustrated 


A SMART young thing got into the bus and Ktood as the seals were all 

occupied Immediately a gentleman arose and — but before be could 
utter a syllable she said 

“ Thank you very much but I would far rather stand ” 

The gentleman politely raised his hat and said “I ” 

Before he could proceed any further, the young lady reiterated the 
remark about her preference for standing 

“I ” began the gentleman again 

No, she would itand 

“I," ahouled the genljemari, this lime with dogged persistence — ‘T am 
iF) mg to gel out ” 


Father (rending "The Times”) As far as I can see the Empire is 
going to the dogs It is really 

Empty-headed Son That’s quite right I’ve noticed it myself for a 
long lime They give a much better show at thp AJhambra or the 
Coliseum nowadays 



What About Franco? 


The fate of Franco hang$ in the balance He has shrewdly 
kept Spain out of the war But can he avoid the onslaughts of 
peace? The Caudillo will be one of the nna^or problems that the 
Allies will hove to face when hostilities cease Hence hs person 
ality IS more potent than meets the eye As Prof Laski has 
said he may provide the crucial test of the order to come 


R A ZAKARIA 


T he destruction of Fascism 
in Italy is rightly consi- 
dered as a prelude to the im- 
minent fall of Nazism The 
sawdust Caeser by his ignoble 
exit has paved the way for the 
final defeat of his German 
proto-type With such devastat- 
ingly gloomy prospects looming 
large before his eyes what 
would General 
Franco do’ The 
future seems to 
be pregnant with ^ 
interesting poss- 
ibilities History 
has begun to 
take the proper 
course, and none 
dares stop it now 
In the process, 

however, the part 
of the Spanish 

dictator cannot 
be small H 
coming events cast 
their shadows be- 
fore somelbing 
big IS definitely Gen»rti 



in store for the land, where, 
according to many the seeds of 
the present conflagration were 
first sown 

Till the year 1931 this state 
of Europe, which is about 
195,000 sq miles and has a po- 
pulation of ov er 24 000,000, was 
governed as a kingdom, the last 
one to rule being 
King Alfonso 
\ni The tyran- 
nical administra- 
tion of the King’s 
First Minister, 
General Primo de 
Rivera, made the 
overthrow of the 
Monarchy inevit- 
able With the 
establishment of 
the Republic, 
rivalries grew 
and clashes be- 
came frequent 
Many factors such 
as the tradiUonal 
Franco Spanish regional- 
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ism and the natural tendency 
of the Spaniards towards 
anarchism contributed to the 
nft 

\mong the parties the most 
prominent were those of Zomora 
and \zaaa The former led 
the Conservatives and the latter 
was the head of the Radicals 
The general elections in 1936 
resulted in a sweeping victory 
for Azana’s parlv, known as the 
Popular Front \/ana formed, 
\vhat was called, the Republican 
Government with a preponderat- 
ingly communistic touch about 
it \11 the vested interests com- 
bined and made up tht opposi- 
tion The Conservatives, under 
the aegies of the big land- 
owners, started a sort of crusadt 
against the Government They 
played on the religious senti- 
ment of the people by charac- 
terizing the victory of the Popu- 
lar Front as a forerunner of 
Bolshevism 

General Franco, always want- 
ing to be great and possessing 
an insatiable greed for per- 
sonal power, exploited the 
opportunity by intensifying the 
disgruntled elements He 
handled the situation with 
consummate tact and by system- 
atic manceuvrmg succeeded 

in winning over the army and 
a part of the navy on his side 
Franco employed the most 

ruthless methods to serve the 
goal of his ambition The 
German Fuehrer and the 

Italian Duce found in him an 


easy prey to their game of 
world-domination , and the 
Spanish general exibited no 
qualms about selling his coun- 
try to these blood-thirsty 
monsters 

The revolt, engineered by 
Franco and aided by Italy and 
Germany, developed into one of 
the bloodiest civil wars that the 
world had ever witnessed The 
peace-loving nations of Europe 
were aghast at the development 
India was touched to the core 
by this horrible spectacle of 
suffering humanity — more than 
500,000 were killed on both 
sides Her sympathies were 
naturally with the Republicans 
and she conveyed them through 
Pundit Jawaharlal Nehru who 
visited Spain in the thick of 
the battle and personally 
cheered up its heroic people, 
while tliev were resisting with 
all their might the onward 
march of Fascism on their soil 

The result of the conflict was 
a foregone conclusion The 
Republicans could not with- 
stand the might of General 
Franco who had invited many 
forces on his side That his 
triumph was delayed so long is 
a tribute to the valour and 
patriotism of those who stood 
by their country to the last 
On the 4th April, 1939 Madrid 
surrendered Intoxicated with 
the wine of victory the General 
spoke “I send to the loyal 
garrisons and my country 
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the mo3l enthusiaBtic greetings 
Spam has been saved You 
may pride yourselves on being 
Spaniards ’ 

Hardly had three months 
elapsed since his ascendancy to 
power when General Franco 
found himself on the horns of 
a dilemma The Russo-German 
Non-Aggression Pact came as a 
shock to him He did not like 
his arch-patron loining hands 
with a power, whom he had 
openly abused Hence when 
the war broke out Spam declar- 
ed Its neutrality But the 
constant dinning into his ears 
of the Machiavellian mantras 
by Falangists resulted in 
Franco’s making open profess- 
ions of love to Germany The 
shattering collapse of France 
and the dramatic entry ol Italy 
into die field crystalized that 
attitude and made the change 
m his foreign policy complete 
From a neutral country the 
world saw Spain becoming 
“non-belJigerenl ’ with Axis 
leanings 

That IS where the position so 
far stands Since then Franco 
has observed an almost studied 
silence on the international situ- 
ation Political commentators, 
however, feel that he is still un- 
der the thumb of the Nazi Fueh- 
rer, who perhaps now caress- 
es him moie than bullies him, 


A dictator by temparament the 
smashing victories of the Allies 
must be upsetting him a good 
deal The rapid weakening of 
the hold of the Swastika is 
bound to pain the man, who has 
always looked at that emblem 
of oppression for bis inspira- 
tion But Franco is an opportu- 
nist ‘par excellance’ who knows 
how to accommodate himself to 
the changed circumstances He 
loves none more than himself , 
and for preserving himself he 
would not hesitate to pay the 
highest price One of the most 
unscrupulous personalities of 
all times, he is capable of any 
volta face, provided his posi- 
tion in Spam is guaranteed 

Time, however, seems to run 
against him The Allied leaders 
have realized that il Nazism 
is to be totally wiped out, its 
satalhtes cannot be tolerated 
All those who have contributed 
towards that inhuman experi- 
ment will have to bear its disas- 
trous consequences Franco has 
no place m the New Order He 
has made Spam the playground 
of Fascism m its most brutal 
form, a domain of reactionarism 
which strives to suppress the 
legitimate desire for liberty in 
Its people Hence how does 
he expect to go unpunished m a 
campaign designed for the 
complete annihilation of lotali- 
tananism from every nook and 
corner of the world f 



The Record of a Fantastic 
Raid on Burma 



CHARLES J ROLO 


L ed b> 39-year-old Bngadiei 
Orde Charleb Wingate 
^ight British columns secreth 
crossed from India through the 
Japanese lines into Burma 
recently and for three months 
spread confusion and panic 
The Japanese buzzed about like 
bees out of an overturned line, 
but never caught up ivith the 
raiders Wingate s expedition 
wiped out Jap outpost-^, ex- 
ploded ammunition dumps, 
wrecked airfields, put highways 
out of commission, blew up 
bridges and dynamited the 
railway 

The raiders — Wingate named 
them the Chindits, alter the 
dragons which guard Burmese 
temples — penetrated 300 miles 
into Japanese-held territory, 
then made a heroic march back 
to India Casualties were 
fewer than anyone had dared 
predict It IS one of the great 
romantic tales of this war. 


The expedition accomplished 
important aims It relieved 
pressure on the Chinese it 
gathered information which 
enabled the RAF to make 
devastating raids Above all, 
it set a pattern of training and 
tactics for the reconquest of 
Burma Gurkhas, Burmese 
and a regiment ot city bred 
Englishmen sliowed the Jap lie 
no longer was master of the 
jungle 

\^ingateb British Chmdils 
were second-line troops — 
nearly all of them married men 
from the North of England, 
aged 28 to 35 Wingate told 
them “We have to imitate 
Tarzan ” Foi six sweltering 
months in the Indian jungles he 
trained them in river crossing, 
inhltralion tactics and long 
forced marches with heavy 
{>ackb, until they were the toug- 
hest of shock troops On 
returning from the raid one 
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private remarked “The whole 
job was a piece of cake com- 
pared to the training ” 

OflScers, too, were put thro- 
ugh an interminable course of 
tactical exercises, not on the 
conventional sand table but 
outdoors In Burma, iater on, 
these ofi&cers found that the> 
had rehearsed every situation 
they met 

Field Marshal iWavell ins- 
pected the Chmdits when they 
were about to leave India, and 
as a gesture of respect saluted 
them before thev could salute 
him He knew — and every 
man knew — that anyone who 
was wounded or sick would 
probably be left to the 
Japanese 

The half-mile-wide Chindwm 
River, boundry between British— 
and Jap held territory, was the 
first critical lap in the advance 
Reconnaissance parlies report- 
ed no enemy patrols for some 
miles Heavv equipment was 
ferried over in sampans, rubber 
boats and canoes, officers and 
men stripped and swam the 
swift current The crossing 
contmued all night, through the 
next day, and far into that 
night Wingate tossed his 
helmet into the last Canoe, 
peeled of his clothes and 
plunged into the swirling 
water 

The Chindits pushed through 
dense jungle, over razor-back 
mountains^ along narrow paths 


flanked by precipices, then 
down into valleys where the 
elephant grass grows taller 
than a man Skeletons marked 
the tracks over w hich the 
Allies had retreated the summer 
before 

ingate mostly kept clear of 
beaten trails, hacking his own 
path through the jungle He 
sent out “deception groups” to 
lay false trails but mainly re- 
lied on speed of movement 
Jap patrols were often so close 
that scouts would bump into 
each other in the jungle 
Skirmishing was almost conti- 
nuous, and the Chindils killed 
more than 1,000 Japs But the 
enemy never caught up with 
them in force 

Frequently the Chindils cover- 
ed 30 miles a day in a 
temperature of 105 in the shade 
Wingate saw to it that not a 
moment was wasted He for- 
bade shaving because it would 
mean ten minutes Jess sleep 
He had a iheorv that sickness 
could be kept down by constant 
marching — and it is a fact that 
there was hardly a case of 
malaria 

At the head of each column 
trotted scouting dogs, trained to 
recognize the scent of the 
Japanese The eight prongs 
of the expedition kept m con- 
stant touch with one another by 
radio, messenger dogs, earner 
pigeons and strange birdcalls 
Elephants, ridden by little 
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Burmese mahouts, plodded 
ahead with the morlars, Bren 
guns, folding boats and wire- 
less sets Next came the horses 
and men, then the mules In 
the rear were oxen and bullocks 
drawing carts loaded with 
machine-guns, tommy-guns, 
grenades, rifles and ammuni- 
tion Each column was a mile 
long “Looks like Noah’s \rk,” 
said one Tommy as the weird 
assortment of animals clam- 
bered up the banks of a river 
Strangely enough, the columns 
could not be heard 200 jards 
awa>, for the jungle deadens 
sound 

The Chindits had rubber- 
soled hockey shoes, Australian- 
type slouch hats, anti-mosquito 
veils and machetes Each man 
entered Burma with six days’ 
paratroop rations on his back 
and thereafter was supplied 
from the air All told, the 
expedition received 500 000 
pounds of air-borne supplies 

An RAF flying officer 
marched with each column to 
select sites for dropping the 
supplies — rice helds, dried- 
up nver beds, tracts of flat- 
tened elephant grass Code 
messages notified the air base 
in Assam of the exact time 
and place for the next deli- 
very Smoke fires guided the 
aircraft in daytime, flares at 
night The big planes would 
swoop as low as 150 feet to 
release ffieir loads of arms. 


ammunition, dynamite, and 
ration cans containing bully 
beef, biscuits, dates, raisins, 
tea, sugar, salt and Vitamm-C 
tablets The only breakage 
was one bottle of rum 

The R^F made a valiant 
attempt to give the columns 
an> special items the> request- 
ed — a life of Bernard Shaw, 
a bottle of Irish whisky foi 
St Patrick’s Da>, monocles, 
false teeth and a kilt were 
odd items asked lor and sent 
Two volunteer wireless opera- 
tors came by air to replace 
sick comrades One officer, hie 
column surrounded by Japs, 
had the RAF drop a will for 
him to sign Calcutta’s leading 
restaurant worked all night to 
make 400 pounds of chocolate 
the troops asked for, next 
morning it was flown 700 miles 
into Burma 

The base officer in charge 
of supplies was a Captain 
Lord One daj Wingate radio- 
ed “Oh, Lord, send us bread*” 
and got the prompt reply “The 
Lord hath heard thy prayer ” 
A few hours later ^ loaves — 
manna from heaven — were 
dropped 

A Chindit raiding party 
came upon the headquarters of 
a Jap unit, deserted except for 
servants busily preparing din- 
ner The Burmese obligingly 
waited on Wingate’s men, who 
polished off every scrap of food 
in the camp 
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The expedition penetrated 
within 120 miles of the Burma 
Road, then was ordered tore- 
turn ^ hen the columns got 
back to the Irrawaddv- — it was 
a bitterly cold night with a 
brilliant moon — the Japs open- 
ed up with mortars and machine- 
guns Wingate could have 
forced a crossing, but it would 
have meant heavy losses Stand- 
ing on a sandbank in the 
Irrawaddy, looking like some 
minor prophet with his huge 
beard and a blanket wrapped 
around his shoulders, he made 
a split-second decision He 
ordered the Chindits to break 
up into groups of 40 and play 
hide-and-seek m the jungle 
until they had given the Japs 
the slip Within 48 hours every 
party had managed to cross the 
river safely Then the> buried 
their wireless sets, smashed 
their heavy equipment and set off 
on the 300 mile trek to India 

Without radios, no more air- 
borne supplies were possible 
The Chindits first ate their 
bullocks and mules, and after 
that lived on rice, snakes, vul- 
tures, banana palms, jungle 
roots and grass soup Hunted 
every jard of the way, they 
were forced to avoid the mam 
drinking places and sometimes 
went for days with only a few 
mouthfuls of water drained out 
of hollow bamboos Knowing 
that their security lay in speed, 
Wingate drove his men without 
mercy 


When It was all over the ex- 
pedition became affectionately 
known as “ Wingate’s Circus, ’ 
“ Wingate’s Follies, ” or “U in- 
gate’s Mob ’ The oflScers were 
a queer bunch — tough com- 
mendo types “ Mad Mike ” 
Calvert — “Dynamite Mike” — 
IS a booby-trap expert and a 
wrecker, an artist whose eyes 
take on a holy look as he talks 
of dynamiting Still in his 20 s, 
“Mad Mike” has served behind 
the enemy lines in almost every 
theatre of war 

Monocled Major Bernard 
Ferguson of the Black Watch 
threw up a comfortable staff 
job for this chance to singe the 
Mikado’s beard “ All my life 
I’ve wanted to blow up brid- 
ges,’ he exclaimed as he watch- 
ed fragments of the Bonchaung 
Gorge bridge hurtle skyward 
For jungle reading, Ferguson 
took along one of Trollope’s 
novels “We smoked all 600 
pages,” he confessed “ You 
see, we had plenty of tobacco 
but ran out of cigarette paper ” 

Lieutenant Geoffrey Lockett, 
a former Liverpool wine Mer- 
chant, was known as the “tooth- 
less, kilted wonder ” He had 
lost all his teeth, grew a waist- 
length beard to frighten the 
Japs, and insisted on fighting 
the whole campaign m a kilt 

One American — FLght Lieu- 
tenant James Gibson, known as 
“Carolina”- — volunteered for 
the expedition “I’m sick of 
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shooting down Jap planes, he 
explained ‘*I want to see the 
Jjttle hastardfc’ faces when the\ 
get It ” 

“WingaleV Follies ’ included 
a Burmese prince a former 
Oxford historian. Lieutenant 
'\S3ll1am Edge, a good hand at 
preparing a dish of raw buffalo 
steak and a commando ser- 
geant, Robert Blam of Loch 
Lomond, who when the situation 
looked black would quip * As 
ray old grandmother sa\s, 
these things are sent to tr> us ” 

Back in India, Wingate Vkas 
greeted as “ Lawrence ol 
Burma ’ His fabulous guer- 
rilla exploits had already i^on 
him the titles “Lawience of 
Judea’ and “Lawrence of Ethi- 
opia In England today people 
simply call him “ The New 
Lawrence ’ He actually is a 
blood relative of Lawrence of 
Arabia 

The British army seems to 
produce one <iuch eccentric 
soldie r-g e n 1 u s in every 
generation — Clive of India, 

“ Chinese Gordon, Lawrenct 
of Arabia Wingate is a “sword 
and Bible” general, a profound 
believer in prayer, a mystic 
given to Yoga, and a hard- 
bitten professional soldier who 
loves fighting for its own sake 
He starts the day with prayer, 
uses Scripture passages for 
code The sword, the bible and 
the Hair for strange races are 
all a part of W ingate s heritage 


Hi 8 father served 32 years in 
the Indian army, and after 
retiring founded a mission for 
the Pathans His deeply reli- 
gious mother gave him a Puri- 
tan upbringing 

ingate has the lean face of 
an intellectual, deep-set, pier- 
cing blue ey es, a thin bony nose, 
severe mouth and lantern jaws 
His blond hair is bleaching into 
gray In Burma he wore a tat- 
tered bush shirt, russet corduroy 
trousers and an old-fashioned 
scuttle-shaped sun helmet 

He has a pet theory that 
human beings can store up 
energy as a camel storer up 
water In the field he can keep 
going for weeks on end with 
only a few hours of sleep but 
when the job is done will spend 
days sleeping or m dreamy 
contemplation He is a fanatic 
about physical fitness, a non- 
smoker, and believes firmly in 
the health-giving properties of 
raw onions, which he munches 
on the march He massages his 
back with a rubber hairbrush 
every night 

For a man whose profession 
is war, ^ ingate ’s range of 
interests is bewildering In the 
early morning he can be heard 
singing to himself in Arabic 
He 18 passionately fond of 
music, and for hours will he 
on the floor listening to sympho- 
nic records His literary tastes 
extend from Shakespeare to the 
British coDQic-stnp heroine 
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^ Jane,” but be prefers senuut 
reading 

He hrst met bis beautiful 
wife on board a Mediterranean 
liner, she was 15 he v^as 30 
‘‘She marched up to me,” ht 
recalls, “and said ‘'‘t ou’re the 
man I’m going to marrv ’ ll 
was a kind of joint commando 
arrangement We both fell the 
^ame wa'v ” 

Wingate talks like an enc\' 
clopedia In the officers mess 
he will hold forth on ^oga, the 
social hall] lb of the h^ena the 
behavior of fliet when \ou put 
them under a tumbler luth- 
century painting, and liuw -to 
win the war In Ethiopia he 
once amazed a group of junior 
officers with a discouise on the 
technique of hyena bunting bv 
pistol in the moonbght 

Wingate is no rcbpectei ol 
rank or title his indi'^cretion 
18 prodigious He lectures supe- 
riors on their mistakes of 
policy and ib probablv the onl> 
British officer in modern times 
who has used the ancient prero- 
gative of < omplainmg in writ- 
ing to the King about one ul 
hi'- superiors But after provok- 
ing the wrath of a group ol 
brass hats with his unoilhodox 
ideas, Wingate onci soberly 
remarked to a friend ou 
know. I’m not half as crazy as 
people think ’ ^ 

In Palestine in 1938 he was 
awarded the D S 0 — to which 
he has since added two bars — 


fox leading the night patrols 
that cleared the country of 
\xis-bubsidized ^rab terrorists 
In Ethiopia he won the admira- 
tion and support of the tribes- 
men by a series of swashbuck- 
ling commando forays against 
vabtl\ bupenor Italian forceb 

ingalc lb one of the lew 
white men in this war who 
lia\e butceeded in bwa\ ng the 
primitive native mind He 
alwayb carries with him a dup- 
licating raacliine, a loudspeaker 
and a unit of bjieeially trained 
native propagandists At every 
village in Burma and Ethiopia 
he paused long enough to hand 
out leaflets and to broadcast a 
manifesto framed in simple, 
jneturesque language “The 
mysterious men who have come 
anaong you, ’ he told the 
Burmese, “can summon from 
dlar great and mvsterious 
powers of the air, and will 
rid \uu of the fierce scowling 
Japanese ” The Burmese rever- 
ently named him “Lord Protec- 
tor of the Pagodas " They kept 
mum about the moments of the 
Thindits and guided them over 
-.ecret jungle trails Without 
this CO operation the expedition 
v\ould probably have been 
tracked down and annihilated 

The Ethiopian campaign was 
% typical Wingate show all the 
- way — full of dash, surprise and 
successful bluff With only 1,800 
Sudanese and Ethiopian Askans, 
lie stormed Italian strongliolds 
in a wies of rapierhke thrusts^ 
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Groups of fu 2 z> -haired Ethiopian 
irregulars — Wingate insisted 
they be called “Patriots’ — 
rallied to his side Altogether 
this half-pint army accounted 
for 40,000 Italians, killed or 
captured In May, 1941 he 
entered Addis Ababa on white 
charger by the side of Haile 
Selassie 

Field Marshal Wavell was so 
impressed that he summoned 
Wingate to India m the autumn 
of 1942, raised him to the rank 
of Brigadier, and gave him a 
free hand to build up a super- 


commando force that would he 
the vanguard of reconquest of 
Burma 

“The Jap,’' says Wingate, 
“is no superman His opera- 
tional schemes are the product 
of a third-rate brain J angle war- 
fare demands resourcefulness 
and endurance The Jap has 
tremendous endurance, but he 
cannot solve problems he 
has ne\er faced before We 
ha\e proved we can beat the 
Jap on his own chosen ground ” 

The Atlantic Monthly 


npHE American gentleman a "visitor to the salubrious and interesting 
^ shores was wandering through one of the stateliest homes of England 
examining the ancestral portraits Presently he paused before the image 
of a portly gentleman in a wig and lace-ruffles 
‘Say, who was he?” 

“That,’ reated the custodian, “is the first Duke, founder of the lUustn 
ous Ime — ” 

“Oh, and what did he do ’ 

“ He was the founder of the line, husband of the beautiful and witty 
Amelia, the farbi Duchess, Father of the celebrated Duke who was the victor 
of the Battle of Treetumruff — ” 

“But what did he do?” 

“I'm telbng you, sir,” said the custodian, a little impatiently “He 
was the husband of the beautiful Duchess, father of — ” 

“Yes, I know,” interrupted the visitor, “but what did he do m the day 

time 

These American visitors have no respect for the traditions of the past 


He Met you m Piccadilly last night I saw you twice Why didn’t 
VOu acknowledge me'^ 

She I never acknowledge people m that stale 



Too Much Wishful Thinking 
About China 

HANSON W BALDWIN 


1 1 we’ll send lots a planes 

to China and bomb 
bell outa Japan ” 

That seems to sum up the 
a \ e r a g e American s airy 
strategy for victory in the 
Pacific 

He believes, once Cerman> 
18 defeated, that China can 
readily be transformed into an 
enormous air base from which 
Japan can be bombed into 
submission He looks upon 
the Chmese army as an inte 
grated fighting force and be- 
lieves that once we reconquer 
Burma we can ship m enough 
supplies to enable the Lhinese 
to win and hold the airfields 
we shall need He thinks the 
Chinese have won great victories 
against the Japanese, or even 
that they are slowly winning 
their war 

Uniorlunately, the China of 
such dreams is far from reality 
Missionaiies, war relief drives, 
able ambassadors and the 
movies have oversold us 
China has become not merely 
China but the royal road to 
victory in the Pacific 


Hanson W Baldwin, brilli- 
ant mdr+ary editor of the 
New York Tunes, won this 
year s Pulitzer Prize award for 
a senes of art cles on our 
Pacific strategy, written after 
an extensive tour of the actual 
fighting fronts 


China has needed no such 
overselling Her people are 
plainly courageous, their 
patient fortitude and philo- 
sophic resignation are un- 
matched But an enumeration 
of her virtues should not blind 
Ub to her weaknesses, above all, 
It should not lead us to a fall- 
acious conception of Pacific 
strategy 

China IS not a nation in our 
sense of the word but a geogra- 
pher’s expression She has 
not won, and is not winning, 
the war with Japan, is not — m 
our sense — winning battles, but 
losing them She is not now, 
and can never become, a great 
air base from which Tokyo can 
be bombed into submission — 
unless we can open great new 
supply routes Nor will it be 
sufficient merely to supply 
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China Shp has as >et no 
real army as we understand the 
term, most of her troops are 
poorly led and incapable of 
effecU\eI> utilizing modem 
arms The> require intensive 
and protracted training, and 
capable leaders bound together 
by a common loyalty to a com- 
mon cause Today there are 
fewr such leaders, too many of 
them are still old war lords, 
in new clothing, for whom war 
IS a means for personal ag- 
grandizement and enrichment 

The truth about China^ — 
known to a few, but not to mil- 
lions of Americans — is that the 
militar\ situation there toda> 
IS bad, has been bad for two 
years, and will probably con- 
tinue to be bad for some vears 
to come Japan holds nearly 
all the worthwhile parts of the 
countr’v, all that she wants to 
hold The Japanese have not 
made the mistake the Ger- 
mans made in Russia — an at- 
tempt to win an unlimited 
victory 

Japan has a virtual strangle 
hold on China’s economic life, 
on all her principal ports and 
communications and — in the 
N o r I h — on some of her 
principal mineral deposits 
For the past two years she has 
occupied vast areas without 
great difficulty and without 
major strain upon her man- 
power The occupation has 
probably profited Japan 
economically, rather than 


drained her, and in a military 
sense China has been weakening 
more rapidly than Japan 

The Japanese are not losing 
battles to the Chinese They 
are maintaining an active 
defence and at the same tune 
are using China as a training 
ground Whenever it seems 
desirable, a Japanese garrison 
conducts a punitive foray into 
unoccupied China Sometimes 
such an expedition gets mauled, 
but usually it captures its 
objective, disperses the Chinese 
forces, loses some men and 
perhaps some equipment, and 
then retires to its original 
position, having given troops 
invaluable training 

The Chinese communiques 
are almost worthless lor 
obtaining a true picture Had 
they sulFered even half the 
casualties the Chinese have 
claimed, the Japanese would 
by now have given evidence of 
a man-power shortage Some- 
times the Chinese report battles 
wh(re there are no battles, 
often they exalt skirmishee and 
guerrilla fighting to the status 
of campaigns In the recent 
Tungting Lake-Ichang fighting, 
for example, the Japanese 
almost certainly never intended 
— ds reports from China claim- 
ed — to try to take Chungking, 
Their objective patently was 
the rich Chinese nce-bowl re- 
gion around Tungting Lake, 
they took some of it, sacked it 
and retired Yet Chinese com- 
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muniques interpreted the 
Japanese retirement as a great 
victory 

All this does not spell hope- 
lessness The Chinese spirit 
has not been broken As long 
as the United States fights the 
Pacific war with vigour, there is 
Uttle likelihood that Japan can 
force China entirely out of the 
war Nor can the Japanese 
occupying force be greatly 
reduced so long as Chinese 
guerrilla activity continues and 
Chiang Kai-shek and the Chung- 
king government retain any 
influence in occupied China 
The simple fact — that some 
15 to 22 Japanese divisions, 
perhaps one fourth of the 
Japanese lend strength, are 
thus tied down — is China’s 
great and continuing contribu- 
tion to victory It is a 
contribution which must never 
be underestimated if China 
were to be forced out of the 
war Japan could concentrate 
lier whole strength against our 
amphibious attacks 

But the Japanese will never 
be expelled from China by the 
present Chinese armies Hun- 
dreds of thousands ol these are 
guerrilla forces owing only 
slight allegiance to the Chung- 
king government or are loosely 
organized followers of some 
provincial general, fighting 
chiefly for loot When active 
they are a thorn in the flesh of 
the Japanese, but no more than 
that 


Two or three Chinese divi- 
sions in India, in part the 
remnants of the armies which 
tried to defend Burma, have 
been well-trained and equipped 
by American officers under 
Lieutenant - General Stilwell 
There are some other fairly 
good Chinese troops m Yunnan 
province near the Burma border, 
and a few more around Chung- 
king and along the Yangtze 

Yet even in these units (with 
the possible exception of the 
Indian divisions) there are 
grave deficiencies Discipline 
IS lax Tactical principles are 
too often ignored ^Seapons and 
equipment are scarce, there is 
little artillery, few tanks very 
little automotive equipment 
The supply of ammunition is 
always low Nor can the 
Japanese be driven out — as so 
many Americans have assumed 
— b> building up an air force 
in China There is no warrant 
in history for the assumption 
that air power alone could push 
back an enemy over an area as 
large as that of occupied China 
Imagine the German air forces 
without ground troops defeat- 
ing the Russian army, or vice 
versa ^ 

Our own experience has 
shown quite clearly that the 
Japanese cannot be beaten by 
half means Drmng the 20-odd 
Japanese divisions in China 
back to a point where we could 
utilize air bases within easy 
range of Tokyo would call for 
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the creation of a great army 
as well as a great air force in 
China Such an arni> would 
have to be equipped and 
strengthened h> American tech- 
nicians and American combat 
troops, if air bases "were to be 
held The Japanese campaign 
of last year following the 
Doolittle Tokyo raid showed 
that Doolittle and his men 
viere scheduled to land at air- 
ports prepared by the Chinese 
in unoccupied territory , for a 
time after the raid the Japanese 
apparently belie\ed the bomliers 
had come from those fields 
The Japs organized one of their 
punitive expeditions, easih 
pushed into the Chinese terri- 
tory, Jestroyed the airfields 
( by digging small canals 
through them) and then r« tired 
to their original positions If 
the regular bombing of Tok\o 
Vkere to start now, or if General 
Chennaull’s American air force 
should become a threat to 
Japanese supp]\ lines, the 
enemy would promptly mo\e to 
seize the air bases There is 
little military power in China 
to stop them 

But the real, almost insuper- 
able, problem is supply ( hma 
IS virtually isolated from the 
rest of the world The only 
practical supply route open 
today IS over the Himalayas by 
air from India, and its difficul- 
ties can scarcely be imagined 
Planes must carry enough gas 
for the round tnp Airfields 


are inadequate Flights must 
often he made at altitudes as 
high as 16,000 to 24,000 feet, 
thus reducing pay loads 
Weather conditions, paiticularly 
in the monsoon season, aie 
terrible, with masses of clouds, 
high winds, rain and low visi- 
bilitv A.nd Japanese planes 
based on airfields in Burma 
constantlv threaten our trans- 
ports 

Nevertheless, with heiculean 
labours and great braierv, the 
\]r Transport Command and 
the Chin'i National Aviation 
Corporation have ebtaMished a 
“going’ air line into China 
Even if the air lines should 
eventually boost their rapacity 
to three times that of the 
Burma Road, it would not he 
enough to support a ground 
army One ground division in 
active combat will con^jume 
about 700 tons of ammunition 
per day 

Nor can the supply problem 
be solved by winning back the 
Burma Road, m itself a majoi 
problem At best we tould 
not expect much more than to 
double or triple the road’s 
previous capacity And another 
600 tons per day would still be 
wholly inadequate to supply a 
campaign to drive the Japs out 
of china Moreover, neither 
by air nor by the Burma Road 
could medium tanks, or medium 
or heavy artillery, be trans- 
ported, the weights are too 
great 
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Before China can become 
the base for a victorious drive 
on Japan, we must find other 
routes of entry The east 
coast ports, like Canton, which 
used to admit about 1,000 to 
2,000 tons of supplies per dav, 
are all in Japanese hands 
Short of a tremendous amphibi- 
ous campaign there is no hope 
of recapturing them \ num- 
ber of rail routes have long 
been planned, but before any 
of them could he started Burma 
and or the Malay Peninsula 
Thailand and French Indo- 
( hma would have to be 
reconquered \nd in those 
jungles and steamy vastnesses, 
the enemy mig,ht be able to hold 
out for vears There are many 
roads to Tokyo, but the one 
through China is perhaps the 
hardest— a road of many 
turnings 

The plain truth is that Japan 
IS both a great continental 
power and a great sea power 
She raupt be beaten on land and 
at sea Only if Russia enters 
the Pacific war can continental 


power easily be brought to 
bear against Japan’s continen- 
tal power \t sea the task is 
certainly ours, and on land we 
must provide major aid 

Japan s holdings are now 
almost encircled by United 
Nations positions It is our 
job to tighten that ring The 
Japanese citadel must be 
attacked from many directions 
— from \ustralia and the 
Solomons, from the Aleutians, 
eventually perhaps from 
Russia, from India and from 
China But the mam effort 
may well be westward from 
Hawaii and Midway^ — a direct 
thrust against the heart of 
Japan 

China will play its noble 
part in this strategy of encircle- 
ment But it would be calamit- 
ous if the American people 
expected China to play a 
decisive part — the mam part 

We must lace the fact that 
the chief burden of victory in 
the Pacific rests upon ourselves 
alone 


l^ADDA ivae asked whether his twins did not make an awful noise 
^ at nights 

‘Well,' he said, “not so bad — not so bad, you see one makes such 
a dm that you can’t hear the other 


C OMPADESHIP with men, in the opinion of a writer, has helped to widen 
many a woman’s outlook 

Yes, and even if it hasn t done that it has served to make things much 
easier for those who come after them 



Don’t Blame the Bureaucrat! 


One of fhe most disfinguishod members of Congress 
pleads e/oquenfly for an understanding of what is really 
wrong with the American representative government 


HATTON W SUMNERS 


W E all believe in democracy 
— demociacy opeTa\etl 
through representative govern- 
ment Wh> IS It, then, that in a 
land where everybody pro- 
claims his devotion to it, 
representative government is 
withering before our eyes^ 

The bureaucrat is blamed for 
this But he is not the cause 
He 18 the effect The seat of 
the trouble lies far deeper 

Our whole political system is 
based on the principle of local 
self-government But two for- 
ces have been destroying this 
principle One is the demand 
of the people for the federal 
government to intervene in 
problems of every community 
and every class The other is 
the ever-growing practice of 
passing all these problems on 
to the government in Washing- 
ton The last war gave this a big 
push The post war dislocation 
hurried it The Great depress- 
ion raised it to avalanche 
proportions The present war 
16 completing the job Every 


town and state, every trade 
association and trade union, 
every class and group and 
desperate minority brings its 
problems to Washington A.nd 
Washington is gladly accepting 
that responsibility 

But Congress is made up 
solely of mere human beings 
And rvaturp has not endowed 
any group of human beings 
with the sweep and grasn of 
intelligence necessary to handle 
the multitude of federal and 
local problems dumped upon 
Washington 

Not being able to handle the 
impossible burden itself. 
Congress of necessity creates 
bureaus and passes on the 
overload to the bureaucrats 
By bureaucrats I do not mean 
those government employs once 
called “civil servants” because 
they were employed to “serve” 
the government and execute the 
laws of Congress I refer to the 
bureau chief and his squadrons 
of counsellors and economists 
and specialists I am not criti- 
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sizing them but the system 
They issue what are called 
* directives, ” which actually 
have the force of law One 
bureaucrat in the Securities and 
Exchange Comimssion said 
recently “We do make the law 
This order supersedes any laws 
opposed to It ” Actually the 
bulk of what in effect are our 
general laws are now being 
made not by Congress but by 
bureaucracies 

This IS not a new thing It 
was under way 30 years ago 
when I entered Congress 1 
made a speech m the House 
warning of it in 1923 and again 
in 1932 I am not discussing 
the concentration of federal 
power which has been made in 
order to fight the war The 
present picture is merely the 
natural development ot our 
policies over several decades 
It IS a procedure as old as 
tyranny But it cannot exist 
in a democracy f because where 
It exists government inescap- 
ably ceases to be a democracy 

The essence of democracy is 
that laws shall be enacted by re- 
presentative of the people, and 
that all bides have a hearing 
But laws enacted by bureau- 
crats are fashioned behind 
closed doors The real author 
16 not known to the people He 
IS appointed, not elected 
Generally the first the public 
knows of his directives is when 
they are proclaimed The law, 
once thus announced, is subject 


to frequent and sometimes 
capricious amendment The 
bureau enacts it, enforces it 
and sits as judge in interpreting 
It Most of these imperial 
bureaus are provided with tri- 
bunals equipped as courts and 
recognize a multitudinous bar 
which practices before them 

It 16 not easy to get a law 
passed by CongrebS But the 
bureaucrat can toss off a direc- 
tive while you wait The very 
facility with which he legislates 
encourages the multiplicity of 
laws The fact that he does 
not have to face a constituency 
makes him irresponsible to the 
people m the performance of 
this, the highest function of 
sovereignty 

The promoters of centraliz- 
ation are more and more 
resorting to the exercise of 
another unlimited power 
against which no constitutional 
barrier will ever stand the 
control of the purse strings 
By making the units of state 
government financially depend- 
ent on the federal government, 
that government is acquiring 
the power to control the units 
of stale government When 
this IS fully consummated, the 
sovereignty of the state govern- 
ments will be liquidated 

This job will have been done 
with money sent by Washington 
in the form of loans and gifts 
to states, towns, school districts 
individual citizens This money 
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has served lo allach all these 
interests directly to the central 
government and make them 
subiect to its pov^er 

But v.e are approaching the 
day of reckoning Up to noi^ 
Washington has been borrowing 
money and scattering it among 
the states I do not refer to w^ar 
activities but to ordinary cur- 
rent government activities The 
federal government, long before 
the preparation for this war, 
was mortgaging the taxpaying 
abilitv of future generations to 
pay current expenses The 
taxes to service these vast 
federal operations and pay the 
interest on the debt must come 
out of the same pockets from 
which the states and cities 
must collect their funds The 
federal government has first 
call on these funds We are 
therefore moving rapidh to- 
ward a condition where their 
will not be enough left to run 
the states 

In weakening the stales we 
weaken the whole fabric of free 
government The inescapable 
price of free government is 
that we exercise it The most 
destructive force in the world 
IS non-use If we do not use 
our powers of self-government 
in the states we will awake one 
day to find that self-government 
has passed irrevocably out of 
our hands 

Government is exercised best 
in the local community There 


the problems are perceived wilb 
greater clarity because they are- 
close to the people and on a 
scale within their grasp The 
self-reliance of the individuaU 
town and state is being des- 
troyed as they are being relieved 
of the necessity of governing^ 
themselves When people stop 
thinking for themselves their is- 
always someone willing to step 
forward and do their thinking 
for them 

U hat shall we do about it 
Change bureaucrats'^ Consoli- 
date bureaus^ Abolish bureaus 
and turn the whole intolerable 
load hack to Congress '* None 
of these makeshifts touches the 
real problem It is folly to 
talk about abolishing bureaus 
as long as we continue to pile 
on the central government the- 
problem of every stale and town 
and social group in the nation 
The men who are trying to drive 
us toward government by bureau- 
cracy understand this The 
chief adviser of the National 
Resources Planning Board,, 
recently abolished by Congress,, 
prophesies crisply 

Congress will surrender 
to the Administration the 
power to tax Congress 
will appropriate huge 
sums of money , will sur- 
render Us power of direct- 
ing when and how the 
money will be spent 

Other extraordinary 
powers^ such as to effect! 
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great social reforms^ will 
be delegated to the Admi- 
nistration, which will 
retain most, if not all of 
Its war-time powers 

Thifc IS precisely the bureau- 
cratic control we will have if we 
persist in making Washington 
the guide, philosopher, 
big brother, supervisor and 
master of ever) activitj within 
our borders The remedy- — 
and the only remedy — is to send 
all these non-federal functions 
back where they belong to the 
states and the local communi- 
ties, where they can be handled 
upon a scale within the compre- 
hension of the limited mind of 
man 

Strangely, those in 
Washington who fight for this 
new bureaucratic central control 
call themselves progressives 
and those who oppose them are 


branded as reactionaries Such 
IS the power of labels We 
are grasping at ancient evils, 
and call them progress 

This disease has been most 
devastating in Germany In 
Imperial Germany men already 
talked of the “tyranny of 
bureaucracy ” The republican 
government which succeeded 
the Kai»er greatly expanded it 
It reached its full flower under 
Hitler Indeed, National Social- 
ism may be described as 
government by bureaucracy 
If we think Hitlers system is 
better than ours tie should hate 
the honesty to say so instead of 
copying while we denounce it 

The slates must resume the 
status of responsible sovereign 
agencies ol general government 
or democracy cannot live in 
America 

The Readers Digest 


T he bore had outstayed his wclcoine and at the end of a fortnight his- 
host thought of a sure way of getting rid of him 

“Don t you think vour wife and family must be getting tired of being 
separated from you ’’ He asked of the unwanted visitor 

“It never occurred to me, ’ replied the latter, ^*bul now vou put it so 
nicely, I will wire for them to come down and join us ” 


L ord Charles Beresford was m high favour with Royalty and enjoyed a 

good deal more licence than other people who moved in such an 
excellent circle On one occasion, when at the eleventh hour he had been 
Bummoned to dine with the then Prince of Wales (Edward VII), he was 
Mid to have telegraphed back “Very sorry — cant’t come Lie followft 
by post ” 



Arabia’s Self-Made King 


NobI F Busch, one of the senior editors of Life, reports here 
upon a recent visit to Saudi Arabia as a guest of its King fbn 
Saud No non Moslem journalist had ever before been officially 
permitted to visit the desert capital at Riad Even accredited 
diplomats are expected to stay ^0 miles away at Jedda on the 
Red Sea The author, wearing Arab costume, spent five days in 
and around Riad housed in the palace of the Crown Prince 


NOEL F BUSCH 


L ast autumn AbduI Az]z 

Ibn Saud, King of Saudi 
Arabia, was making his annual 
pilgrimage to Mecca when his 
Packard bcdan blew out a Lire 
His Majesty sat down in the 
^and while the tire was being 
fixed A shepherd, on a camel 
rode up and asked whether the 
King had gone by Ibn Saud, 
unrecognized, asked why the 
shepherd wished to know 

“1 heard that he was on his 
wav to Mecca,” the shepherd 
explained, “and what to see if 
he will give me some money so 
f can make the pilgrimage too 

Opening the bag of gold 
pieces which he keeps about 
him for emergencies, the King 
fished out a handful The 
■shepherd stared at them, then 
looked at the King 

“Thanks, Abdul Piziz, ’ he 
said “I did not recognize 
your face but I know you by 
your generosity ’ 


Such an encounter is typical 
not only of the King but aUo 
of his country Since Arabia 
has no cinema or popular pre^s, 
Ibn Saud s face is not familiar 
to his subjects Aet in calling 
the King by his first name the 
shepherd was behaving conven- 
tionally 

Ibn Saud lias no need for the 
elaborate facade of ceremony 
which in constitutional monar- 
chies disguises the absence ol 
real authority He is an abso- 
lute monarch, the most impor- 
tant one now alne, combining 
the functions of piesident, chief 
justice, prime minister, secre- 
tary of the treasury, archbishop, 
generalissimo, peltv magistrate 
and ward leader Accessible 
to practically everyone, he 
receives large numbers of his 
subjects everyday in the throne 
room of hi5 palace at Riad 

In appearance the throne 
room compares favourably with 
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that of old King Cole in the 
familiar pamlings, except tlial 
on the table beside the King are 
a telephone and an electric 
buzzer In an alcove to His 
Majesty’s right where they can 
chat among themselves but still 
be within earshot m case he 
needs them, sit most of the 
important courtiers and some 
of the King’s older sons At 
63 Ibn Saud walks a little 
slowly, partly because of old 
sword and bullet wounds, yet 
he gives the impression of 
being younger than his years 
This IS due in part to his deep 
voice, responsive manner and 
quick, expressive gestures It 
IS also perhaps due to the fact 
that he belongs to a younger 
world 

Rated on a scale of accom- 
plishment — that of assembling 
the biggest Arabian kingdom 
since the time of Mohammed, 
1,300 years ago — Ibn Saud 
ranks with the major figures of 
bis time Top personage in the 
Arab world, his possession of 
the holy cities of Mecca and 
Medina makes him not only 
No 1 among the 30,000,000 
Axabs of the Near East, but also 
No 1 among the 220,000,000 
Moslems scattered throughout 
the world 

For all practical purposes, 
Saudi Arabia is a closed coun- 
try to the Christian world Fewer 

than a hundred Europeans 
or Americans have visited 
its desert fortresses in modern 


times Yet Arabia’s location, 
commanding two of the three 
available routes to the Near 
East, makes it an essential 
factor in United Nations plana 
for supplying Russia and India 
as well as the Near East 
Furthermore, both the Persian 
Gulf island of Bahrein and the 
nearby Arabian mainland at 
Dhahran are major filling 
stations for oil for United 
Nations forces 

In World War II, as in World 
War I, which preceded his 
possession of the Holy Cities, 
Ibn Saud has preserved a 
benevolent neutrality This 
was fortunate for the British 
If before the war Ibn Saud had 
fallen in with the Axis, which 
spared no effort to persuade 
him to do so, it might have 
proved difficult, il not imposs- 
ible, to eject the Italians from 
Ethiopia and Eritrea If Ibn 
Saud had wavered a year ago, 
the pro-Axis revolt in Iraq, 
which later turned out to be 
the preface to Iraq’s entry into 
the war on the United Nations 
side, might have had very 
different consequences 

Ibn Sand’s faith in and 
support of the United Nations 
took courage as well as perspi- 
cacity when Rommel was in the 
suburbs of Alexandria nearly a 
year ago II has turned out well 
for all concerned Currently he 
is enjoying not only the grati-' 
tude of the U S and England, 
tangibly expressed in shipment 
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of gold, gram and lend-lease 
vehicles, but also of his own 
subjects who, in return for the 
power accorded him, expect 
their King to show almost 
infalJible judgment, and to 
enjo> the fruits of it 

Arabia under Ibn Saud has 
not yet approximated the pros- 
perity or cultural development 
of other nations His subjects 
are not impressed with 
material blessings, the airplane, 
for example Not long ago a 
flier, spying one of the few gas 
pumps m the desert, came 
down to refuel The Bedouin 
who filled his tank merelv re- 
ported later that one of the cars 
that had stopped that day had 
driven off through the air in- 
stead of along the ground 

Recognizing Ibn S a u d’ s 
increased eminence, our State 
Department accredited Alex- 
ander Kirk, Minister to Egypt 
as Minister also to Saudi 
Arabia and last year Kirk 
made hih first official visit, by 
plane from Cairo ^n engineer 
from California Arabian Stan- 
dard Oil marked out landing 
lanes on the desert, not far from 
Riad, and sat down beside a 
field radio to guide the pilot in 

A crowd of Bedouins gather- 
ed, one of whom asked what the 
little box was saying That m 
about an hour and a half a large 
bird would descend from the sky, 
carrying men, was the reply 
When the plane appeared, the 


engineer expected the Bedouin 
to regard radio and airplane as 
a short of double miracle 
Instead the Bedouin remarked 
critically that the bird was ten 
minutes early 

Ibn Saud is a self-made man 
on a heroic scale In 1880, when 
he was horn, Arabia was nomin- 
ally part ol the Turkish 
Empire Actually the great 
square desert was walled away 
from the whole world like a 
parchment page sealed in a 
continental cornerstone On 
the bright, windy plains of 
Arabia and in the dark alleys 
of its walled lowms, warriors 
fought their secret wars, using 
swords or lances and shouting 
battle cries which Europe had 
not heard since the Crusades 

In one of these wars, Ibn 
Saud’s great-great-great grand- 
father conquered most of the 
peninsula Bv 1880 the first 
Saud’s holdings had been whitt- 
led down to nothing, chiefly by 
a family named Rashid Before 
he was ten Ibn Saud saw his 
whole elan driven into impover- 
ished exile Ibn Saud was 
reared with the idea that it was 
his destiny to reconquer all the 
territory once held by his 
forefathers 

He took the first step when 
he was 21 — carrying out an 
incredibly bold ten-man seizure 
of Riad, which for the next 15 
years he held against all 
attempts by the Rashids to eject 
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hira During World War I, m 
which the Rashids Bided with 
the Turks, their rule was finally 
ended and in 1921 Ibn Saud 
took the remnants of the family 
captive An extravagant believer 
in the \rab principle of genero- 
eitv toward a defeated rival, 
he moved them into his own 
capital, where they are still 
living Rashid princes go to the 
same school as Ibn Saud’s own 
sons and race their horses 
against >oung Sauds However, 
while Sauds maj marr) Rashid 
girls, Rashids ma> not marrj 
Saud girls 

Arabia has three mam areas 
Ibn Saud b conquest ol Rashid 
had guen him control of the 
central one, called Nejd, as far 
back as 1901 He btill had to 
take the remaining two Hasa on 
the east coast (irom the Turks, 
in 19141 and Hejaz on the west 
coast (from the king of the 
Hejaz, in 1926) His (onquest 
of Hejaz, the Hol> Land of the 
Moslems along the central Red 
Sea coast, completed his resto- 
ration of the old Saud kingdom 
Prorlaimed King uf ^audi 
Arabia, Ibn Saud made his 
entry into the Holy Cit) of 
Mecca in appropriately humble 
style, wearing pilgrim dre';s 
which consists of a pair of 
towels 

First of the Western innova- 
tions introduced by Ibn Saud 
was the automobile While 
the rest of the population of 
Arabia, which has never been 


counted but may be more 
than four million, still do 
not own more than a few 
hundred cars, the King now has 
a thousand or more When 
setting off for Mecca with his 
sizable family, as the King 
devoutly does each -year, be 
employs a convoy of perhaps 
500 vehicles, including trucks 
and station w^agons containing 
servants, guards, cooks, tent 
pitchers, mechanics spare parts 
and the flocks of sheep and 
chickens which will hi consumed 
en route 

Entertaining as nianv as 
250,000 Moslem pilgrims to 
Mecca each year is one of the 
kingdom’s chief functions and 
sources of revenue In the 
old days, when they were 
regarded as fair game for 
robbers, these visitors could not 
even make the last 50 mile lap 
from Jedda to Mecca without 
an armed escort According to 
custom, an \rab who needed 
something badly was entitled 
to take it away from some one 
else who, owing to God’s mercy, 
had a lot The King restored 
the pilgrimage to its original 
prestige by eradicating raids, 
and as a further incentive to 
good behaviour revived the old 
Koranic penalties for theft and 
murder — amputation and be- 
heading 

Of the King s total revenue, 
the pilgrimage, the British 
government and the California 
Arabian Standard Oil Company 
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each suphes about a third 
Since the pilgrimage has been 
seriously diminished during the 
war, the deficit, il any, is made 
up by the other two In handl- 
ing his funds, the King gets 
along without a budget or even 
a Federal Reserve system 
Since the national food of 
\rabia is nee and the national 
drink coffee, both of which 
have to be imported, the chief 
problem at present is to 
increase the nation’s agricul- 
tural resources Last winter 
a U S Department of State 
mission, headed by K S 
Twitchell, a native of St 
\lbans, Vt , who is one of the 
ablest U S experts on Arabia, 
made a 10,000-raile tour of the 
country to explore possibilities 
Meanwhile, the King s finance 
minister is carrying out large- 
scale investigations on a recla- 
mation project not far from 
Riad, where natural welK make 
It possible to irrigate 2,500 acres 
or so of highly fertile soil which 
produces wheat and garden 
vegetables 

Improved communications 
inside his realm have enabled 
Ibn Saud to spread his refoims 
and make them effective By 
radio and wireless telephone 
systems, he informs himelf, 
through hiB sheiks, about goings 
on inside his country to a degree 
inconceivable to citizens of 
nations where the government 
IS less personalized While 
Bedouins with their flocks may 


roam at will, other travellers 
require the King’s express con- 
sent Their progress is then 
reported to him from place to 
place 

Running a country like 
Arabia as though it were a 
fruit stand makes considerable 
demands on the King’s time 
\fter reading the Koran lor an 
hour before dawn and attending 
morning prayers at daybreak, 
the King takes a bath, sprinkles 
himself liberally with essence 
of roses, ol which, like most 
noble Arabians, he is inordi- 
nately fond, and has his 
morning tea and coffee After 
breakfast he goes to court and 
summons his ministers, one by 
one, to find out what has 
happened since the day before 
These matters may concern 
anything from the report of an 
insurrection among the northern 
tribes to that of a car stuck in 
the mud on the way to Riad 

Attached to the court now are 
three interpreters who tune in 
on foreign news broadcasts and 
translate them to the King at 
regular intervals during the 
day Himself a military expert 
of wide firsthand experience, 
the King probably knows more 
about the progress of the war 
than most officials in Washing- 
ton He rather expects it to 
end next year in an Allied 
victory 

Arabs reckon time from 
sunrise instead of midnight 
By three o’clock, or four hours 
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after waking up, the King i«i 
usually through with his most 
pressing administrative func- 
tions and ready for another 
drop of tea and coffee \rab 
coffee, highly spiced and 
unsweetened, is poured, a 
teaspoonful at a time, into cup^ 
-shaped like finger bowls and 
the si7e of sherrj glasses The 
lea, sweetened beforehand, is 
drunk from longei glasses as a 
chaser By the lime the King 
has poured his last drop of 
coffee on the rug to show that 
he IS finished, the visitors’ 
court IS leadv 

At noon prayers, which he 
attends in public, the King 
often preaches a short sermon 
on a tevt from the Koran One 
of his most effective sermons 
concerned a somewhat obscure 
passage in which the Prophet 
observes that some men may gn 
to purgatory for their good 
deeds while others may leach 
Heavtn for their had ones 
“\^hat the Prophet means,’ 
the King explained, “is that 
while good men mav be tempt- 
ed to the sin of pride, bad 
ones are at least exposed to the 
virtue of repentance ’ 

Like most visitors to au\ 
capital, his guests are in search 
of favours, and each one has 
prepared a memorandum indi- 
cating what the favours are 
Tabulated by the sheiks in the 
order of their importance, these 
memoranda are presented to 
the King after lunch and he 


decides upon each case Toward 
the end of the afternoon. His 
Majesty s visitors wait to thank 
him for h)s largesse or to a^k 
for more 

The King sees that no visitor 
leaves Riad without an appro- 
priate present For celebrated 
foreigners or important sheiks 
he has watches, cloaks and gold 
pieces For poorer visitors he 
runs a kind of gigantic soup 
kitchen, where any Bedouin 
can gel a meal bv asking for it 

\^hile obevmg the Koran s 
restrictions as to marriage, the 
King has also obeyed its more 
generous provisions for divorce 
Thus, while he has never had 
more than four wives at any 
given time, the King has had 
between 100 to 200 wives in 
the course of his adult lifetime 
Many of his divorced wives 
still live m the womens 
quarters adjoining tlie King’s 
courtroom Wives, divorcees 
and conculiines get along well 
together 

Current estimates which place 
the number of living princes 
born in wedlock at 31 are 
probably wildly conservative 
Saud, the Crown Prince, is 
Governor of Riad and one of 
hiH father’s most trusted 
younger executives Feisal, 
the King’s second son, acts as 
Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and spends some of his time m 
Jedda, the Red Sea port which 
is the only town in Arabia 
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where Europeans are permiUed 
lo reside 

\]wav'5 a staunch supporter ol 
the British, Ibn Saud is at 
lea^ equal 1\ partial to Ameri- 
can'-, who are lub partners in 
tht onl> two foreign companies 
operating in Arabia One ot 
these IS the Saudi Arabian 
Mining b>nd]cate engaged in 
gold production in diggings that 
ha\e been worked ■-ince the 
time of < hrist 

Fai surpassing am other 
major bu-mess concern in \ia- 
bia IS of coui-,e, the California 
Arabian Standard Oil f OTniian> 
whose actiMties would be quite 
impressive even in a communit\ 
like California, b t, alone in 
Arabia where liquid wealtli is 
customaiil} represented b\ a 
fewr cups of camel s milk Its 
presence in Arabia is welcome 
for manv leasoris in addition to 
financial ones Its machine 
-.hops at Dhahran make hand} 
rcpaii bases for the Kings 
automobiles Jts engineers also 
help out with the reclamation 
project at El Khar] and in 
nian\ other wa\s bhalJuw 


t^ate^ wells have been Arabia’s 
chief problem since the dawn 
of histor} Wells are of course 
child’s play for the oil drillers 
for whom sinking them has now 
become a routine chore, charged 
off to good lelations with the 
landlord 

In its dealings with His 
Majesty, Caliloinia Arabian 
has like the mining sjndicate, 
done the U S Government a 
Vdluabb good turn Indeed, the 
cordiality that exists between 
tilt King and the United 
Nations 1 -,, to some degree, 
merely a projection of the 
friendliiie--s between the King 
and their representatives 

Ibn Saud s most engaging 
qualilv IS a kingl} belief in 
eventual rightness It did not 
surprise him greatlv when 
Allah, who sent Arabia its 
ancient rains, provided also its 
new oil Nor will it surprise 
him greatly if God presently 
provides also not merely 
victory but even the bright and 
honest world that should go 
with it 

Life 


A n editor who does not mind a joke at his own expense sais he went into 

a chemist’s shop recently and asked for some Tnoiephine The 
assistant objected to giving it without a presen p lion 

Why,” asked the editor, ’do I look like a man who would kill 
himself’” 

T don’t know,” said the assistant, ‘if I looked like you I should he 
tempted ” 



Japan’s Propaganda War 

SELDEN C MENEFEE 


] N Malaya and Burma Japan- 
ese propaganda unquestion- 
ably contributed to the 
quick defeat of the \llied 
forces The danger is more 
acute now that Japan controls 
not only the radio but all 
forms ol communication and 
social organization throughout 
southeastern \sia 

Once an area is conquered, 
the Japanese take control of all 
means of communication 
Short-wave receivers are conhs- 
cated or sealed to the wave 
length ol the nearest Japanese- 
controlled station In Malava 
and Java all short-wave sets 
were seized and loudspeakers 
were installed in the streets of 
thicklv populated sections 
Everywhere in conquered \sia, 
as m Europe, death penalties 
are assessed for listening to 
\llied broadcasts and ‘ spread- 
ing rumours ” 

Newspapers have been 
swiftly and efficiently ‘ reorgan- 
ized, and a monopoly 
over the press of all Southeast 
\sia has been given to the 
Domei official news agency 

The Japanese army produces 
its own movies for subject 
peoples A fourteen-ieel docu- 
mentary film called “The 

4 


I Selden C Menefee, lecturer 
I in sociology at the National 
I University, Washington D C 
I has specialized in the field of 

i radio propaganda Mr Mens 
fee IS now on a special assign 
I ment for the Office of Public 
I Opinion Research 


Philippines Campaign’ lias 
recently been completed, and 
will be shown throughout the 
Islands A similar film of the 
Malayan campaign was widely 
evhibited in Southeast \sia 

A basic element in Japan’s 
psychological campaign is 
fomenting among the people 
of \ 3 ia a haired of 
‘whiles,” “ \nglo- \mencans ’ 
and “imperialists ’ This is 
Japan’s sub^^titute for anti- 
Semitism 

Last summer ihi" Tokyo 
radio spent a full week 
commemorating the hundredth 
anniversary of the Opium ^ ar 
in its broadcasts to China 
India 19 constantly reminded 
ot the Amritsar massacre of 
1919 The senseless rigidity 
of the British colour line is 
graphically described in broad- 
casts to both India and Burma 
The Philippines are instructed 
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dail> on the subjecls of Ameri- 
Lan exploitation m the Islands 

The British ivere chaiged 
with killing Burmese monk-!, 
with forcing AJalajs to cover 
the British retreat on the Malax 
J’eninsula, and with destrojing 
whole villages in India and 
slaughtering their inhabitants 
Amei leans were accused of 
tying Fihpino soldier^ to 
stakes so that they could not 
retreat during the Battle of 
Bataan, killing Japanese and 
Spanish residents of Davao and 
othei southern cities, releasing 
lepers to contaminate the 
Japanese and Filipinos alike, 
poisoning wells and burning 
whole cities 

Tokvo slates that “the 
Burmese have been living like 
slaves under the British ’ Jhe 
Rangoon radio points out that 
the British and 'American'' call 
both Japanese and Burme&e 
“vellows, and adds, “The 

Burmese and the Japanese, hav- 
ing the same Mood and religion, 
are as one ” 

American discrimination 
against Negroes is heavily 
exploited m Japan’s propa- 
ganda to Southeast Asia 
Our deep South serves 
the same purpose in anli- 
\mencan propaganda that 

India does m anti-Bntish pro- 
paganda Our immigration 

laws are cited to prove that all 
classes of Americans are dis- 
dainful of Chinese, Indians and 


Filipinos The Manila radio 
recently told the Philippines 
that American labour leaders 
were responsible for the discri- 
minatory immigration laws 

THE APPEAL TO NATIONALISM 

In the appeal to nationalism, 
symholsand personalities which 
already have some following 
are extensively used In Thai- 
land the Japanese keep their 
own influence m the background i 
and give pre-eminence to sym- 
bols accepted by the people 
Premier Luang Pibul Songgram 
18 publicized as the spiritual 
leader of the country On the 
anniversary of the war Thailand' 
was flooded by three thousand' 
posters showing General Tojo 
and the Thai Premier exchang- 
ing salutations The posters 
were the gift of “a group of 
Osaka businessmen Japan- 
ese experts in psychological 
waifare lake the most detailed' 
folkways into account They 
even instruct Japanese 
“tourists” and soldiers not 
to pat Thai children on 
the head, since this 13 
opposed by local custom A 
typical device is the current 
campaign to get the Thai people 
to stand reepectfully at atten- 
tion at eight each morning whea 
the radio announces that the 
Thai flag is being raised But 
the Bangkok commentators 
complain that “too many Thais 
remain fast asleep at eight 
o’clock,” and that “the people 
are stubborn and do not wish 
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to show respect {or the Thai 
flag” 

in Maiaya, \^h^ch has no 
important nationalist movement^ 
the Japanese are more openly 
patronizing Says the Penang 
radio, “We must be thrifty and 
industrious and immitate the 
hard-working Japanese The 
chief means of rewarding 
Malayan co-operation has been 
the establishment of clubs for 
Muslims and Mala\s 

In Burma, the Japanese 
found a nationalist Quisling in 
the person of Dr Ba Maw 
They ha\e had less success in 
the East Indies and the Philip- 
pines One former Indonesian 
leader, Soekarno, made a single 
appearance on a Japanese-oper- 
ated Indies radio last summer, 
but he has not been heard from 
since He may have changed 
his mind or he may have made 
his original pro-Japanese btate- 
ment under pressure 

The Japanese ha\e made a 
great show of appointing Indo- 
nesians as mayors of the smaller 
Javanese cities It is signifi- 
cant that none of the appointees 
was a nationalist leader, but all 
of them had held some office in 
their respective cities under the 
former regime They are able 
men, for the most part, and the 
Dutch hypothesis is that they 
accepted the positions in pre- 
ference to seeing Japanese 
proteges installed 


3 OTges V argas, now chairman 
oi the civil government of the 
Philippines, IS a similar case 
The Japanese regularly exploit 
his name and voice in broad- 
casts to the islanders, but it ii> 
known that he was asked to slay 
behind by President Manuel 
Quezon and General Mac Arthur 
when they left the Philippines. 
President Quezon is now under 
constant attack by the Japanese 
(who had almost sainted him 
last year when they were spread- 
ing the rumour that he had been 
assassinated by the American 
military forces) But the 
Quezon name still has enough 
magic in the Islands so that the 
Japanese put the President’s 
older brother on the air in order 
to capture the sympathies of 
Quezon nationalists 

The shrewdest propaganda 
stroke in the Philippines wa& 
to trade on the reputation of 
General Emilio Aguinaldo. 
The Tokyo radio frequenllyr 
quoted the aged hero-patriot 
early last year, in appeals to- 
his fellow Filipinos not to 
“conduct useless resistance ” 
For mote than six months he 
dropped out of sight, then he 
re-appeared with much ballyhoo 
to present a copy of his auto- 
biography to General Homma 
of the Japanese forces Ex- 
perts on the Philippines doubt 
that he has been co-operating 
with the invaders, but the use 
of hiB name is undoubtedly 
effective propaganda 
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THE RELIGIOUS APPEAL 

Japan has a keen appreciation 
of the importance of religion 
to the people of A-sia When 
her forces mo\ed into Burma 
they were instructed to make 
friends with Buddhist monks 
When the pact was signed be- 
tween Japan and Thailand the 
Japanese managed to have the 
ceremony lake place m the 
chapel of the Emerald Buddha 
in Bangkok Recently Tokyo 
announced that a Buddhist 
Research Institution will be 
established in Peking for the 
purpose of “renovating Bud- 
dhist education ” 

To Muslims, the Emperor of 
Japan (like Hitler) is held up 
as the “protector of Islam ’ 
Japanese propaganda to China 
and the East Indies stresses the 
“aflBnily’ of the Muslim and 
Shinto religions, ignoring the 
fact that one is monotheistic 
and the other polytheistic 
Thousands of copies of the 
Koran have been printed in 
Japan and distributed in Mus- 
lim areas of China, India, 
Malaya and the East Indies 

The Japanese made a typic- 
ally fraudulent gesture to the 
East Indies Muslims last Nov- 
ember when they announced 
with loud fanfare that they 
would respect the annual Mus- 
lim pilgrimage to Mecca, 
Finally on December 8, Tokyo 
set forth the conditions of the 
trip The pilgrims were due 


in Mecca on December 16, so 
there was no chance of organiz- 
ing the project 

In the Philippines, appeals 
to Catholicism have been a 
principal propaganda weapon 
The initiation of diplomatic 
relations between Japan and 
the Vatican has been used as 
proof of official Catholic ap- 
proval, and Catholic bishops 
and authontieb have been quot- 
ed as favouring the “New 
Order in East A.sia ’ The 
Tokyo government recenllv des- 
patched twen'^y young Japanebe 
Catholic Sisters to the Philip 
pines “in order to make known 
the moral qualities of Japanese 
ladies,” and to teach the ways 
of Japan to Filipino women 
“through the medium ol 
religion ’ 

Protestants are not ignored 
Through the Japanese-sponsored 
Federation of Evangelical 
Churches the Protestant deno- 
minations in the Philippines 
have been “co-ordinated and 
then number reduced from 
thirty seven to fourteen The 
famed Japanese evangelist 
Toyohimo Kagawa has been 
despatched to the Islands to do 
“missionary work ’ 

And Confucianism of course 
has been harnessed to the 
Japanese propaganda machine 
Late last year Kung Hsien- 
cheng, a descendant of Con- 
fucius in the seventy-second 
generation, was reported to be 
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m Tokjo to “promote the study 
and revival of Confucianism’ 
— and incidentally “to cam- 
paign for the removal of 
western thought ” 

"CULTURAL RELATIONS" 

The Japanese are fervent 
protagonists of Culture, defined 
to include only things Japanese 
nr pro-Japanese Every oc- 
cupied country has its 
“Cultural Relations 
Commission,” which issues 
releases with such titles as 
“l^hat We Should Learn 
from Japan ” The miUtar> 
administrations sponsor 
literary conferences, essay 
contests and song competitions 
In Java the number which won 
the song contest portrays the 
coming of the Japanese, the 
Indonesians pledge of al- 
legiance and the common 
determination of both peop]e^ 
to establish the “New Order in 
East Asia ” Exhibits have 
been exchanged by Japan with 
the museums of occupied 
countries A guidebook to 
Indo-China has been translated 
into Japanese, and a history of 
Japan has been translated into 
French A “grand fair” was 
held during the winter in the 
Saigon City Park In the 
centre was “Japan Hall ” 

Teachers are migrating in 
groups of one hundred from 
the middle schools of Japan to 
the conquered areas Their 
mission IS to teach the 


Japanese language, “to spend 
every moment with the children 
of the land, and by spiritual 
contact to implant the spirit of 
the Empire ” The campaign 
to spread Japanese as the basic 
language of Asia has dis- 
appointed Nipponese officials 
So to speed up matters they 
have issued booklets containing 
a simplified version with “three 
hundred selected simple words * 
which will at least enable the 
subject peoples to follow orders 
given by the conquerors 

Place-names of European 
origin in the “southern regions ’ 
have been replaced almost 
entirely fay indigenous or 
Japanese names Batavia, for 
instance, which the Tokyo 
radio announced last August 
would be called by the Japanese 
name of “Senon,” was m De- 
cember given Its ancient Javan- 
ese name “Jacatra ” “British 
North Borneo will henceforth 
be called just North Bomeu 
and Dutch Borneo will hence- 
forth be called South Borneo, 
the Japanese government an- 
nounced on December 9 

English and Dutch signs have 
been ordered to be removed 
from all shop windows bhintn 
shrines have been built in 
every large city The Japanese 
calendar is m effect every- 
where 

WHAT WE HAVE TO DO 

There is little to offset this, 
deluge of propaganda Broad- 
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caste from San Francisco, New 
Delhi and Australia reach some 
listeners, but only a few — the 
Japanese see to that Not until 
we have powerful medium-wave 
transmitters around the edge of 
the occupied area can we get 
our message across to potential 
friends in Asia 

The minimum result of 
Japan's campaign has been the 
sowing of mental confusion in 
the occupied countries The 
maximum result may have been 
to convince a considerable 
group of Asiatics that, whatever 
the hardships entailed b> the 
Japanese occupation, these are 
preferable to the race discrimi- 
nation imposed bj the white 
man 

In order to defeat Japan in 
the held of psychological war- 
iare, these are the things we 
shall have to do 

First of all, we shall have to 
fvnd ways of reaching the people 
of Occupied Asia more effect- 
ively 

Ue should keep them inform- 
ed of United Nations successes 


over both Japan and her Euro- 
pean Axis partners 

We should evpose Japan's 
intentions and activities 
throughout East Asia 

We should instruct the people 
on techniques of effective 
resistance and sabotage 

We should describe in detail 
our post-war plans, and show 
how thev would concretely bene- 
fit the people of each country 
This last IS the hardest problem 
of all, but one ot the most im- 
portant President Roosevelt 
has slated that the provisions 
of the Atlantic Charier apply 
to Asia But Prime Minister 
Churchill specificallv excluded 
India and Burma from this 
same document, and its provi- 
sions are vague at best The 
future mdependeme of the 
Philippmes lb assured, and the 
Netherlands East Indies were 
promised autonomv bv Queen 
Wilbelmina in December For 
all thifc a mure comprehensive 
post-war plan i-^ urgently need- 
ed before we can liupe to win 
the trust ol otb« r parts of 
Southeast Asia 

isia 


would-he employer was a '^triclly-broughl-up Churcluvoman and she 

^ insisted on all her maids belonging to the Established Church One 
cif the first questions she asked an applicant for a situation as housemaid 
was “Have you ever been confirmed 

Acs, but 3l died “ answered the girl, calmlv 



Pornography Today 

JAMES EASTWOOD 


F rom the way some people 
talk and write these days 
you. would imagine that porno- 
graphy was something new 
it isn’t, of course It has 
merely become popular to an 
extent hitherto unimaginable 
Fostered by the press, the 
■Cinema and the best-seller, it is 
a mass entertainment with its 
Toots deep in the megalopolitan 
civilisation of today The 
prevailing social and inter- 
national anarchy provide a hot- 
"house atmosphere ■without 
Tvhich the present luxuriant 
growth would be impossible I 
do not believe, as some pundits 
maintain, that 
the demand 
for cheap 
pornography is 
an artificially 
stimulated de- 
mand It is as 
real as the 
demand for 
oomph, a 1 - 
cohol, jitter- 
bugging, and 
Btr ip-le as e 
And these de- 
mands are 
-anything but 
•ac c 1 d e n t a 1 
They are 


entirely in conformity with 
the psychology of modem, 
profoundly maladjusted 
Western men 

To pretend that pornography 
Itself IS a disease and not 
merely a symptom it humbug 
\nd to debate whethei modern 
pornography came first or the 
demand for it, is as pointless 
as to discuss whether the hen 
came before the egg It is the 
product of decades of a 
peculiarly soul-destroving in- 
dustrialism and that grey 
repressive morality founded on 
the puritv he of the nineteenth 
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century No one really ali\e 
to our present discontents can 
deny the easential truth of D H 
Lawrence’s assertion that 
modern man is an animal in 
\\hom ‘most of the responses 
are dead, nearlj all the creative 
actmtj IS dead, and all that 
remains is a sort of shell, a 
half-empt> creature, fatally 
self-preoccupied and incapable 
of giving or taking 

True pornography is the un- 
healthy ^ower that springs up 
in the waste land of modern 
life It 16 sex gone sour the 
disease of a mass age the 
disease of a disillusioned 
humanity m which the prime 
fountain of life has dried up 
to a trickle and seeks for relief 
in war, fascism and mastuiba- 
tion ^.nd this happens when 
the ps'^che deteriorates The 
war has merely accentuated a 
trend long apparent 

Alter the immense broaden- 
ing of Its appeal, the most 
significant chararteristic of 
modern pornography is that 
indulgence is not a secret vice 
During the Victorian era it was 
an affair of the limited and 
expensive edition Nowadays 
the latest best-seller may be 
read without a blush in a rail- 
way carnage and appear with 
no apparent impropriety on a 
polite woman’s bed-table And 
addicts are by no means wholly 
confined to the forces Service- 
men are only civilians in uni- 
form Such works are, I sus- 
pect, the nearest thing to the 


mass — ‘proletarian’ if vou 
like — novel we in England shall 
see Their appearance is 
surely, as logical as that of the 
popular newspaper and the 
Hollywood film 

The aim of pornography 
18 to proyide a substitute 
excitement for the real thing 
and/or to incite the reader to 
self-abuse — with disastrous 
consequences for the individual 
and society alike Neyertheless 
the new tough ‘literature does 
combine pornography with a 
pictuie of life (even within the 
limits of the gangster idiom) 
that must strike many people 
as at least partially true and 
therefore deserving of treat- 
ment The mere fact that 
pornography has become tough 
instead of sentimental is, 1 
think, a gam Because when 
sentimentality disappears eatiie 
may be around the corner 
I hasten to add that I am 
not attempting to make a case 
for the great bulk of modern 
pornography — that glossy 
literature that flourishes at 
night beneath the dim light of 
torches around Piccadilly, and 
by day around the Charing 
Cross Road, those sorry 
magazines whose ‘spicy’ covers 
sadly mislead the purchaser, the 
‘novels’ that deal in sex and 
brutality only But there are 
books that do give evidence of 
an insight into the quality of 
contemporary life They show 
a certain contempt for subject 
and reader alike^ 
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but e\en they evince the 
healthier tendencies of 
the form rather than the 
reaMsed possibilities The\ 
could be popular satire If 
popular literature cannot pre- 
sent a healthy attitude towards 
sex (and the circumstances of 
present-day life militate against 
that), then bv all means let us 
have popular amusement that 
debunks our futilities Man> 
people, in and out of the 
forces, are ‘brownedoff Such 
books should ha\e a ivelcome, 
provided they could get past 
the censorship 

Sex appeal m art has, of 
course, little to do with 
pornography, although often it 
IS difficult to diaw a border 
line Confusion of the two 
has howevei, led our ‘grey 
ones to make frequent mis- 
judgraenlb Really mcious 
pornograph'v was, I think, born 
in the nineteenth century, the 
mis-shapen child ot mechano- 
morphisra and the \ ictorian 
‘purity lie ’ It was driven 
underground, but the increase 
m literacy helped it to grow 
and to emerge 

Uiththisin mind it would 
appear that a certain amount 
of revaluation ol erotic art, 
formerly carelessly called 
pornographic, is necessary In 
spite of the nudity of Greek 
sculpture, for example, and the 
horror with which many people 
— especially when they sit on 
town councils regard it and all 


nudity. It seems unlikely that 
the Greeks knew anything of 
pornographv m the modern 
sense A certain Paxaraos 
was apparently the author ol 
a text-book on the art of love — 
probably of the variety that 
receives an honoured place in 
Hindoo literature (the Karma- 
sutramy for example) and with 
us a discreet insertion in the 
advertisement columns of our 
weeklies, grave and gay In 
The Perfumed Garden of 
Sheik Nafzaoui the \rabs 
possess a similar ancient and 
highly imaginative guide But 
there was little pornography in 
such works If thev developed 
the art of love, so much the 
better The general lack of 
inhibitions, and therefore 
prudery, in the lands of the 
ancient cultures provided no 
psychologK al justification lor 
artificial stimulation But im- 
perial Rome megalopolitan, 
libertine and yet prudish pro- 
duced a rich crop ol obscene 
hooks mentioned in Ovid 
Phnv, Gallub and \puleius 
The works themselves, how- 
ever, are lost to us because 
copying was almost entirelv 
done by monks 

The Middle Ages were virtu- 
ally without pornography 
Erotic life was too spontaneous, 
and the hand of the Church lay 
too heavy over Europe to per- 
mit over-subtleties in word or 
picture There was an immense 
variety of ribald jokes and 
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•obftcene allusionB, but the 
intention was merely to make 
people laugh, which, surely, is 
A healthy impulse Such per- 
’versity as there was found 
ready satisfaction in witch 
ibuming and public torture 

The painters of the Low 
Countries, particularly Rubens 
and Rembrandt, did not hesitate 
ito depict the erotic, the sensual, 
and scenes of rather frank 
■animalism Rembrandt had no 
scruples about showing himseli 
ID intimate embrace with his 
beloved Saskia, although this 
picture IS inaccessible to the 
general public The voluptu- 
ousness of Rubens’s women 
needs no emphasising from me 
But such artists’ work is not 
pornographic — except perhaps 
in the eyes of some beholders 
They do not ‘do dirt’ on sex, 
and that, I think, is the heart 
of the matter 

Eroticism in art and literature 
came to full flower during the 
French rococo period, when first 
the Regent and then the pleasure- 
loving Louis XV held 8wa> 
The new interest in eroticism 
was primarily a reaction against 
the strictness in the national 
life during the Sun king’s reign , 
and in eighteenth centar j France 
‘the people’ (that i8,the nobihty 
and the clergy, for the rest 
didn’t count) were entirely 
governed m their tastes by royal 
example Now, therefore, 
promiscuity and the orgy were 
glorified, the charming duode- 


cimo volumes were illustrated 
with a skill and a passion for 
verisimilitude that left little 
to the imagination 

The writer or artist who 
fought against the trend of the 
times risked his livelihood 
But It would be idle to deny 
that the majority produced 
pornography, or neai-pomo- 
graph>, from choice Mirabeau, 
for example Bouclier devised 
murals of the utmost daring 
for the dressing room of La 
Pompadour which a more 
reticent age removed ‘foi the 
sake of decorum ’ Fragonard, 
whose life, m spite of an 
unhappy marriage, was com- 
posed chiefly of ‘love and lust, 
waa inexhaustible in evei new 
variations on the erotic theme 
Few articles used bj the 
pleasure-pre-occupied aristo- 
cracy escaped ‘treatment 
Powder and snuff boxes were 
embellished with minutely 
executed love scenes on their 
lids, rakes had the linings of 
their gala coats embroidered 
with lascivious episodes tarn- 
age doors were decorated with 
daring pictures 

\11 this was the result of the 
idleness of a talented and 
intensely alive people Their 
abounding vitaht>, unible to 
find other expression, found its 
outlet 111 sex, and pornographj 
WEB employed to gmgei up the 
appetites of the jaded, while 
the merely erotic reflected the 
fantasy of the devotee It was 
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■«1bo peculiarly French, and in 
-all probability it would never 
Aave occurred to many to 
'<piefition the aptnesa of love and 
Its attendant graces as a subject 
^or artistic but frank repre- 
sentation There is, 1 think, 
some difference in quality 
between this extremely out- 
spoken pornography and the 
dirtiness or sentimentality 
of later types and the ex- 
treme toughness of our 
variety All pornography is 
found on excessive interest 
in sex as opposed to love, and 
It 18 a far cry from Boccaccio, 
whose lightness of touch, 
humour and sentiment (not 
sentimentality) has seldom 
Tteen approached, let alone 
equalled 

ITie Revolution in France 
brought only an increase in 
obscenity in the national porno- 
graphy, which was now directed 
agamst the former ruling class 
and was thus of a quasi-politi- 
cal nature Onlj when the 
bitterness of the class struggle 
diminished did the harshness 
and blatant vulgarity disappear 
Indeed, the Biederraeier period 
on the Continent generally 
brought an atmosphere of 
satiety and complacency 

During the \ ictonan era 
'Over here pornography became 
a middle-class phenomenon 
Yi^it and inventiveness all but 
banished, complacency and 
xoGfc. dijrtinesB became the twin 
ilcey und the commercial 


motive was uppermost ‘Un- 
covered’ pictures for those who 
could pay for them, ‘covered’ 
but sly drawings for the many, 
involving a wary eye for tbe 
police It was the era of 
Peeping Tom and transparent 
cards which revealed a smutty 
scene when held to the light, 
the era of secretiveness, senti- 
mentality, the furtive snigger 
and official raoralitj Previ- 
ously we had had at least James 
Gillray (1757-1815), who 
used his skill to further his 
political idealism and did not 
hesitate to make use of some- 
what blatant means to combat 
abuses We had had also 
Thomas Rowlandson (1756- 
1827), who softened the acidity 
of his satire by a most original 
brand of humour Frequently, 
indeed, his drawings no matter 
what the professed subject, 

were merely excuses to show 

girls of ample figure with 

pretty, healthy faces \nd 
even his more nearly porno- 
graphic work was made pala- 
table by a certain wit and 

charm Perversity was alien 
to him 

By the end ot the nineteenth 
century, however, perversity 
was the rule rather than the 
exception, and in England 
found expression in the work 
of Aubrey Beardsley (1872- 
1898) He fascinated his 
public entirely by the obscenity 
of his subject and the perver- 
sity of hiB style Sex was tbe 
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guilty secret, an inflamed spot 
m the imagination in need of 
constant rubbing — a satanic, 
destructive force which found 
c\en more pungent expression 
in the work of French artists, 
such as Le Poitevin, whose 
Diableries Erotiques heap dirt 
on sex by the cartload, and the 
U alioon, Feiicien Rops, a 
naturalised Pansien, who took 
revenge for his slavery to 
women by pouring contempt on 
them In the work of 
Toulouse-Lautrec also there 
15 a quiet, vicious, alcoholic 
madness induced by a satanic 
mockery for everything con- 
nected With sex Nor is it 
possible to overlook the porno- 
graphic quality of some really 
great works Jane Eyre, for 
example, or Wagner’s Tristan, 
rendered all the more dangerous 
because they are shot through 
with the purity he 

The only real cure for 
pornography and the social 
maladies of which it is the 
s>mptom is to bring sex out 
into the open True pornogra- 
phy leads to self abuse, which 
18 bad for both the continuance 
and sanity of the species It is 
interesting in this connection to 
note that the Nazis, in a so- 
called laudable desire to off-set 
the ^unhealthy* morals of the 
Weimar period, are laying great 
stress on what they call Gesunde 
Erotika, or healthy eroticism, 
which, as Mr Joseph C Harsch, 
that able observer of war-time 


Germany, points out, means- 
‘any eroticism which (a) in- 
creases the birth-rate and/or (6) 
pleases the soldier home from, 
war or the S S man off duty ^ 
Accordingly, there is a tremen- 
dous traffic in nude photographs 
calculated to arouse desire to- 
be slaked by the patriotic 
German women, who evidently 
consider it their duty to give- 
themselves to the soldiers of the 
Reich w ithout making any 
bones about it This really 
Stale-run soliciting bureau for 
German womanhood naturally 
leaves a bad taste in the mouth 
But I am not sure that it isn’t 
at least one stage healthier — 
motive apart — than the purity 
lie and the masturbation com- 
plex After all, certain Latin- 
American states have staved 
off revolution by giving free- 
admission to the cinemas at the 
psychological moment and 
showing pornographic films 
hitherto censored But this 
isn’t the whole story A Ger- 
man weekly, Kladderadatsch 
a copy of which recently came 
into my possession, did not 
scruple to show a British cabm- 
et minister wearing his wife’s 
underwear ' 

The crux of the whole matter 
IS that pornography, mild and 
virulent, is a symptom of the 
diseased condition of the body 
politic, which IS in turn a 
symptom of the unsatisfactory 
spiritual condition of man 
Until and unless mankind aa 
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a whole hnds some waj of 
harmonious living which frees 
us from our fatal self-preoccu- 
pation. porno grapliy, will be 
as inevitable as alcohol No 
apology, 1 feel, )s necessary for 
leaving the subject with another 
quotation from Lawrence ‘We 
-have to be sufficiently conscious 


and self-conscious, to know our 
own limits and to be aware of 
the greater urge within us and 
beyond us Then we cease to 
be primarily interested m our- 
selves Then we learn never 
to force our sex There lies 
freedom 

W orld Renew 



J NEVER wear my size m girdles. I squeeze into the girdle s size’ 



POOR MR AMERY ' 

M r AMERY *S speeches on 
India have to be noticed 
by the nationalist press here on! } 
because he is still the Secretar> 
of State for India and it is not 
expedient to pass unchalleng- 
ed the untruths, half-truths 
and misrepresentations m which 
he indulges ad nauseam There 
IS little intrinsic merit in them 
and his recent utterances seem 
to have disgusted many British- 
ers themselves, to judge from 
the repealed heckling and other 
hostile demonstrations he has 
of late been subjected to at 
public meetings In India even 
moderate politicians seem to 
ha\e been unusually exasper- 
ated by some of his irrespons- 
ible utterances regarding 
Bengal famine In his splendid 
oration at the Newspaper 
Editors’ Conference at Madras 
Mr Srinivasa Sastn said that 
to allow a man like Amery to 
represent India would be “a 
humiliation for India which be 
would die before seeing, if 
could help ” We wonder if 
Britain is capable of noting the 
trend of feeling in India 
The Bombay Chronicle 


MR AMERY AGAIN > 

S OME TIME ago Mr Amery 
declared that the Atlantic 
Charter had been anticipated 
in the Cripps offer He has 
since made the further dis- 
covery that the credit for 
priority in this matter should 
really go to the famous August 
offer At this rate it will not be 
long before the India Secre- 
tary’s historical researches 
establish that the Atlantic 
Charter was in fact forestalled 
by Queen Victoria’s Proclama- 
tion if not by the Charter' — of 
a rather different sort — given 
by Queen Elizabeth to her loyal 
and adventurous subjects to 
trade with the Indies and, mci- 
dentally, to carve out an 
Empire in a fit of forgetfulness 
Mr Amery ’s repeated references 
to the Atlantic Charter may 
have some value as showing 
that he and those of his way of 
thinking hardly regard that 
document as a binding covenant 
entered into by Britam with a 
view to establishing the four 
freedoms They have not been 
calculated to win support idi 
any quarter for Britain’s policy 
towards India “Onr purpose- 
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I'i that India ahould be free 
from all external control, but 
alao free from fear and want 
vshich would ine\itably result 
from internal discord and anar- 
chy,” says Mr Amerv,andhe 
maintains that ‘agreement was 
and 18 today essential’ between 
the varioufc Indian parties and 
interests to the country s 
future constitution before the 
fripps offer can be imple- 
mented He contends that “the 
Opportunity for preparing such 
a final solution has been indeed 
open throughout these last three 
years’ and that it is only the 
perverse aversion to compro- 
mise that animates all parties 
that IS responsible for failure 
to utilise the opportunity 
the same time he avers with 
sublime disregard for logic 
that he remains confident that 
“when the time comes, Indian 
statesmanship will effectivelv 
address, itself to the problem 
before it and come to compro- 
mises and understandings 
necessary to an agreed constitu- 
tion ’ If agreement could not 
be achieved in the past three 
years, what are Mr \mery s 
grounds for hoping that it will 
be easy when the time comes ^ 
And when is that time coming’ 
Are we to take it that the 
British Government has some 
plan up Us sleeve, as well as 
an appointed date, for bringing 
about an agreed constitution’ 
If they are confident that there 
intervention can secure agree- 
ment, are we to suppose that 


their refusal to intervene for 
this purpose in the past three 
years was dictated solely by 
consideration of self-inlcreBt 

The Hindu 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

THE BAHLE FOR MARKETS 

T ruth has a knack of some- 
times revealing itself m 
strange ways and under strange 
circumstances Such a truth, 
was uttered, perhaps involun- 
tarily, by an American Senator 
when he made the sensational 
statement that the United Slates^ 
“had no territorial aspirations 
but that she “secretly hopes to 
develop commercial imperial- 
ism on a gigantic scale ” This 
IS clear from the fact that 
American exports for the first 
11 months of 1943 amounted 
to $ 1,941,000,170, said to be 
“the largest m history During 
the present year and in the 
years following such exports 
are likely to show a further in- 
crease Mr Cordell Hull was 
some time ago quite definite on 
this point He urged the rapid 
extension of the Reciprocal 
Trade Act“io enable the United 
Stat€& to occupy a position of 
leadership now in laying the 
ground for a post-war world- 
wide economic reconstruction ” 
But what Senator Johnson* 
said was only partially true^ 
It 15 not merely the United 
States but Britain too which la 
anxious to maintain her com- 
mercial leadership, at least to 
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keep the Indian market to her- 
self as much as possible Other- 
wise why did Sir Alfred Watson 
read a paper at the London 
Institute of Export on “Trade 
with India after the War ’ in 
July lasl^ Whv did Mr Amery, 
who presided o\er that meeting, 
while uttering some very nice 
things about India, pertuade 
British traders to “concentrate 
more and more on newer tjpes 
of production'’ and “on our 
special experience in production 
and the installation of capital 
plant, on salesmanship, on re- 
liability and promptitude of 
deliver), in fact on co operati\e 
service to the needs of indi- 
vidual countries with which we 
have to deaP” While Mr Vmery 
was very tactful and diplomatic, 
Sir Alfred, although an experi- 
enced journalist, allowed his 
Jingo spirit to outrun his pru- 
dence and discretion In an 
article in Great Britain and the 
East, of which he is the Editor, 
he refers frantically to the fact 
that while in 1938-39 America 
supplied 7 per cent of India’s 
imported goods and Britain 31 
per cent the \merican propor- 
tion has grown by 13 per cent 
and that of Britain has declined 
by 10 per cent The Americans, 
he says, do not show “any dis- 
position to be quietly dispossess- 
ed of the ground they have 
gamed ’ “On the contrary,” 
says Sir Alfred, “ a notable 
feature m the Indian Press to- 
day (he wrote the article in 
June last) is a spate of 


American advertising of two 
kinds On the one hand, the 
United States Government has 
been taking large spaces in 
the newspapers in an endea- 
vour to make India aware of 
the part that America is play- 
ing m its defence That is an 
official effort on which £30,000 
18 said to have been already 
spent Side by side with this 
national programme there has 
been a marked increase in 
advertising by the big manu- 
facturing firms from the other 
side of the Atlantic ” \s against 
all this he characterizes the 
Indian Government advertising 
and “National War Effort’ dis- 
play spaces in foreign countries 
as “an abiding shame ” “If our 
export trade is to make social 
security possible after the war ' 
concludes Sir Alfred, “ the 
British traders has to wake up, 
and wake up now ” Thus while, 
on the one hand, he makes a 
frantic appeal to this country- 
men to “cultivate the Eastern 
market,” meaning India, he 
tries, on the other, to impress 
on Indian industrialists “ the 
benefits of British direction and 
experience'” 

4mrita Bazar Patrika 

* * 

famine retrospect 

I T IB our view unjust and con- 
trary to the facts to contend, 
as a famous London newspaper 
has done on the strength of 
Mr Amery’s latest speech, 
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that the Central Government in 
India was virtually blamelees 
for last autumn's disgraceful 
famine in Bengal According 
to the “Daily Telegraph,” the 
Secretary of State’s utterances 
at York on Sunday constitute a 
“complete answer” to the 
imputation of guilt The news- 
paper makes clear that in its 
view responsibility lay solely 
with the provincial authorities, 
■“who had the power but not the 
administrative foresight to 
avert the calamity ” It asserts 
that “when it became necessary 
for the Government of India to 
act, it did BO promptly,” that 
“all possible help was given,’ 
and 30 forth 

We think few in India with 
unbiassed minds and practical 
acquaintance with the realities 
would concur with such a 
verdict The view generallj 
held here, rightly in our opinion 
IS that responsibility lor the 
calamity was joint All govern- 
mental organizations concerned 
With the administration m India 
participate retrospectively m 
blame — the former flagrantly 
inefficient Bengal Ministry, 
the present Ministry ( to a 
lesser extent), the massive 
Central bureaucracy in I^iew 
Delhi, and also Mr Amery’s 
own important office in 
Whitehall Visitors from Bengal 
to New Delhi during the latter 
part of the summer, as the 
tragedy grew, received a hor- 
rifying impression of failure 


there to apprehend the full 
implications of what was 
happening in distant Eastern 
India Complacency and muddle 
vvere more evident than anj 
adequate realization of 
approaching administrative 
breakdown or of plans for 
energetically handling it 

The Secretary of State’s 
speech is noteworthj for ano- 
ther reason A new doctrine, 
theory or myth seems m course 
of creation for the edification 
of a perplexed and conscience- 
'^tricken British public On this 
occasion, as more than once 
before, Mr Amery has argued 
that grievous though Bengal’s 
suffering have been, it was only 
through praiseworthy Govern- 
mental foresight and co-opera- 
tion that a far worse castastro- 
phe was averted — “famine over 
the greater parts of Western 
Central, and Southern India ” 
If this IS correct, it accords 
strangely with the official 
pronouncements of the time 
Throughout the months when 
disaster m Bengal approached, 
the authorities of London, as in 
New Delhi and Calcutta, were 
lavish in soothing assurances 
that no genuine or senous 
food-shortage existed in India, 
the perceptible signs of dearth 
being due merely to transient 
maladjustment originating 
mainly from defective transport 
Conceivably (though we do not 
think so) officialdom’s policy 
was deliberately to conceal 


5 
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from the Indian public ugly 
certainties then wellfcnovkTi to 
themselves, m order that un- 
avoidable factual dangers might 
not be worsened by others of a 
psvchological sort But in that 
case there is no particular 
reason for supposing that the 
realities, of the situation are 
being candidH placed before 
the public now Government 
cannot have it both wavs 

TAe Statesman 

* * ♦ 

DETENTION ORDINANCE 

T he new Restriction and 
Detention Ordinance, 
which m eifect supersedes the 
ill-fated Rule 26 of the Defence 
of India Rules, constitutes on 
the whole a satisfactory ad- 
vance upon existing legislation 
"Wisely the authorities decided 
to promulgate a fresh self- 
contained regulation instead of 
attempting to tinker with exist- 
ing rules- — a course which, as 
past experience with prohibition 
legislation m Bombay and other 
matters elsewhere shows, often 
exposes Government to unfore- 
seen legal pitfalls and difficul- 
ties Under the new Ordinance 
detention, instead of being 
indefinite, will remain in force 
for BIX months only unless 
reviewed and specifically ex- 
tended from time to time 
Provision is also made to in- 
form all detenus of the grounds 
of their detention, and facili- 
ties are to be granted to 
enable them to make represent- 


ations against the order An- 
other important feature of the 
Ordinance is the provision re- 
lating to delegation of powers 
under which- — although, as in 
England, subordinate officials 
ma> be empowered to detain 
persons — an order of detention 
or restriction passed under 
delegated powers will require- 
Government’s confirmation 
The Times of India 
* ♦ ♦ 

RUSSIA & CZECHO SLOVAKIA 

I E you have a glance at the 
map of Europe and think 
over the natural relations of 
different nations there seen, 
you will easily understand 
wh\ the Gzecho-Slovaks, and it 
applies as well to the Czechs 
as to the Slovaks, were since 
their national rewakenmg al- 
w^ays intensely interested m 
Russia and its politics It 
was not only the fact that they 
are racially closely related ta 
the Russians, and normally a 
Czecho-Slovak can in about three 
months understand the language 
and express himself m Russian, 
but primarily that they are 
like a promontory in the menac- 
ing sea of German imperial- 
ism and that the nearest other 
Great Power to them is Russia 
Czech Information 5erMce 
* * * 

HOME IS THE HUNTER 

T here is a remarkable ex- 
periment now going on m 
Southern Palestine which may 
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change the mode of existence in 
this easy-going and picturesque 
part of the Holy Land 

The largest Bedouin tribe in 
all Palestine has gone into 
partnership with Arabian 
dwellers m a little seacoast 
town for production of high 
grade agricultural products 

This partnership, which 
might not seem startling in 
Europe or America, can onl> he 
described as revolutionary when 
it includes ‘people of the de 
sert,* who not only have always 
looked down upon village 
dwellers, but also have refused 
for thousands of years to bother 
to grow crops If the experi- 
ments are successful, and thev 
already give signs of being so, 
It IS expected that other 
Bedouin tribes gradually will 
be brought into similar schemes 
Arabs who are concerned over 
loss of land to the Jews have 
great hope in the plan 

Christian Science Monitor 
* * =*< 

THE FRUITS OF VICTORY 

T ime passes What is being 
done about the post-war 
reconstruction of Britain’ Al- 
most nothing — though it is 
fundamental to our future 
Our railitarj victories are bring- 
ing us to the tlireshold of an 
entirely new age, an age in 
which the wants of the people 
are for the first time to be 
decided by the people, and by 
their elected leaders 


All this IS now virtually so 
much common ground It is 
not as if there were a real 
possibility of a return to the 
old ‘system’ of laisser-faire — 
the ‘system’ whereby it was 
assumed that the wants of the 
nation would most satisfactorily 
be satisfied by the ‘free inter- 
play of private businesses 
All the parties are now paying 
lip service at least to the neces- 
sity for a national, and inter- 
national, ‘blueprint’ for the 
development of the possibilities 
which the future holds Though 
it 16 true that Lord Beaverbrook 
and others have already begun, 
sniping at the idea of national 
and international planning. 
Lord Beaverbrook even pouring 
cold water on the international 
decision to employ co operative 
methods for the supply of the 
world’s food at Hot Springs, 
A forlorn hope of veterans 
have also formed themselves 
into a so-called Society of 
Individualists, which inevit- 
ably calls to mind the White 
Rose Society, charged with the 
return to power of the Stuart 
Dynasty’ 

Picture Post 

RELIGION IN IRAQ 

T he silversmiths of Baghdad 
are members of one of the 
queerest religious sects of the 
world The rites and practices 
are a carefully guarded secret 
but U 16 known tjiftt walegp 
plays a large part m the religion, 
says Peuter Members of the 
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wet always live near water, wash 
themselves many limes a day, 
and perform marriages and other 
religious ceremonies in the 
water, while their staple food 
IS hsh According to local 
gossip, they are descendants of 
followers of John the Baptist 

Another queer religion of Iraq 
IB that practised by the Yazidis 
m the Mosul area — popularly 
known as the devil-worship- 
pers They never mention 
the name of the devil, nor allow 
anyone else to do so The Arab 
word ‘shat,’ which means river, 
may not be used before a yazidi, 
ft rcbemhles too closely the word 
‘sbatan,* or satan There arc 


about 50,000 Yazidis m Iraq 
and others in Persia and Russia 

Great Britain and ike East 

« * ♦ 

WORLD’S OLDEST NEWSPAPER? 

C HING PAO’ (news of the 
capital, 1 e , official 
gazette) is still published in 
Peking, where it has appeared 
uninterruptedly for the Icist 
1,030 years The publishers 
have a complete file of all 
copies since the first issue of 
912* The early numbers were 
hand-written and recop led all 
over the country. 

(Gen Services^ Middle East) 


“IT^HERE are you off to, Bro^vn’ 

“The doctor’s I’ve got a spUtting headache and feel just rotten ” 

When I get a headache my wife just atrokea my forehead for about 
twenty minutes and all the pain la gone Jolly nice treatment too Why 
don’t you try it^ ” 

“ Sounds a capital idea Td like to try it Is your wife at home now 

“ Did you go to the theatre last night to see Dudbaro’s company do 
“ The Hero’s Lament 

“ Yes, I did ” 

“Who played the hero^” 

‘Well — ei — every man in the audience who stuck it to the end ” 


\i lUST think of it! Brown has mamed Miss Suckphast I only though 
be was flirting with her ” 

“So did he" 




BRINS BACK THE BELLS By 4. P Herbert (Meihuon 4 sh ) 


T his coUecUon of amusing 
and patriotic verse reflects 
Englisb humour m its moat 
English and representative as- 
pects Clean, kindly and mild- 
ly amusing if it sometimes fails 
to hit the mark that is because 
the author has a most proper 
regard for the proprieties and 
would rather miss success and 
spectacle than hit below the 
belt Moat of the subjects 
dealt with are topical, satiriz- 
ing the events and utterances of 
the day, and reflect Mr Herbert 
in his happiest vein “/?ed 
Bread*"* with its opening verse 
is typical 

“/ never, never hked 
brown bread, 

Whatever aunts and 
ancles said 

In vatn they tned to 
make me see 


This beastly food was 
good for me 

Though full of nourish- 
ment Nurse") 

It looked like mud and 
tasted worse** 

‘^Soapr ''The Battle of 
Boredom,” ‘"After the War!^ 
“Welcome, Doughboy,** 
“Little Shop** mirror that 
nostalgia for normality which 
has been such an agonising 
undercurrent of the war 
and indeed persists m nil 
tragedy The Indian problem is 
dealt with m “Wise Guys” ■ — 

“Of all the pussies 
put to man. 

Of all the courses 
queer to plot. 

Of all the future hard 
to plan — 

/ take it India beats 
the lot 
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But though it baffles 
me ajid you^ 

Spectators seem to see 
right through 

For all the world 
knows what to do 


Except the onts who 
have to do it 

"Bring Back the Bells" quab- 
ficB £or all the praise accorded 
to the work of this popular con- 
tributor to "Punch” and will not 
disappoint Mr Herbert s large 
and varied circle of admirers 


KED MOON RISING By George Rodger (The Cresset PresB) 12sh 6d 


^ EORGE RODGER leapt 
into fame as a press 
photographer when the blitz 
was at Its height in London 
three years ago Joining the 
staff of Life he was sent to 
Africa to report Free French 
activities there, went on to 
Eritrea and thence to Cairo 
finally landing m Burma to 
report Jap aggression in that 
unfortunate country 

"Red Moon Ruing" gives a 
detailed account of the Burmese 
campaign alternating from 
battle front to peaceful country- 
side, iiom cities razed to the 
ground by the enemy to the 
agonising loveliness of villages 
sleeping among the hills Tra- 
velling in a jeep through raala- 


na-infested country, through 
jungle so thick that not a breath 
of air IS able to penetrate 
through the leaves, on foot 
through swelling rivers and up 
and down tricky mountain passes 
the writer is enabled to see most 
stages of the campaign, contact 
leading personalities and view 
every aspect of the country which 
for him as lor most Europeans 
has a very powerful appeal 

Every stage of the journey 
IS recorded in photographs 
which are super-excellent and 
uncannily three-dimensional 
The writing is racy and impres- 
sive and straight from the heart 
and the book is altogether a 
pleasing conlnbulion to the 
literature of war 


POPCORN By Cornelia Ous S/anner (Constable Tab 6d ) 


T he war has been so much 
with us in the triple 
spheres ef life, literature and 
art that the human oonacious- 
ness seems, at the moment, in- 
cap^le of quick adjustment to 


triviality and the dazzling 
brightness of a world that has 
only known disaster m a mmor 
key How far one has wand- 
ered from the delicious flip- 
pancies of the pre-war era, one 
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realtaes with a shock when 
-confronted with this utterly 
delightful book illustrated by 
Soglov and Alajalov both of 
whom seem able, by a mere 
trick of the brush, to conjure 
up the very spirit of harle- 
Kjuinade and bring to life a 
THillion elves of merriment 

Popcorn ” describes Miss 
Skinner’s experiences in a danc- 
mg hall, on the skating rink, m 
a slimming establishment, while 
attending a football match, the 
wrong party, juvenile theatricals 
or practising Yoga She is 
Everyman or rather E\ery- 
woman doing all these things 
with fluttering uncertamtj , secret 
misgivings, now afraid, now 
coratemptuous, timid and scorn- 
ful by turns but always with 
that detachment which enables 
one’s own actions to be viewed 
as It were, from outside and 
with a twinkle in one’s eye 

Like most American writers 
she has a gift of vivid phrasing, 
an utterly delightful freshness 
of outlook unspoilt by naivete 
and 16 by nature an optimist 
with an uncommonly good blood 
stream which never lets her 
down She skims delightfully 
on the surface and contrives 
somehow to give substances to 
u rather flimsy cruet ^‘‘Popcorn” 
yields amusement on every 
^age and can be recommended 
413 a corrective to war news 
ixilletins or personal disasters 


The following selected at ran- 
dom from a sketch entitled 
“ Horse Shows ” is a good 
example of her style — 

“There is no surer way to 
develop an incipient inferiority 
complex than to find one’s self 
amid a group of people who 
are experts on something about 
whn h one knows nothing 
Fanatics on any subject from 
renaissance painting to postage 
stamps, make me feel shj and 
undeveloped, and when their 
hobbies turn to horses (the plaj 
on vvords is. not intentiondll ray 
self-confidence crumbles and I 
feel like a waif watching a 
garden-party through the 
postern gate 1 could comport 
myself well enougli at tea with 
Mr Berenson (provided he’d 
ever ask me to tea), 1 might 
even live through a philate- 
list 3 banquet giving merely the 
impression of being ignorant 
but willing to learn For 
Mr Berenson might talk about 
the weather and a philatelist, 
an Anglo-Saxon philatelist at 
least speaks English When it 
comes, however, to horse shows 
(society’s expurgated edition of 
the Country Fair) 1 am lost in 
a maelstorm of people who not 
only refuse to discuss anything 
but horses, but who do so in the 
horse language — an mlerestn^ 
patois bearing about the same 
relation to English that Provin- 
cial does to French 
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THE VISUALLY HANDICAPPED IN INDIA By Ras Mohaa HoWer. 

(Thacker & Co EU, 18-^h 


ThiB book provides an exhaust- 
* ive and admirable survey 
of the edocation of blind child- 
ren in India and has been writ- 
ten aa the result of long years of 
patient research and study and 
fifteen years of active work both 
m India and abroad As one of 
the foremost workers ot the day 
in this splendidly humanitarian 
field Mr Haider speaks with 
authority on the many aspects 
of hi8 Btdiject and deals succinct- 
ly and in an interesting manner 
with related topics The book 
includes, among others chapters 
on ** The Social Life of the 
Blind ” *^Tke Dream Life of the 


Blind Activities for the Blind 
in Indiaf’ ^'‘Guidance in Health 
and Personal iPell-Betng** and 
“ Educational and Vocational 
Guidance ” Mr Haider appeals 
for a new approach to the pro- 
blem of the blind and although 
he obviously writes from his 
heart he does so with admirable 
reticence He is to be sincere- 
ly congratulated on ibis work 
which although primarily meant 
for the social worker speaks 
of what IS being done and of 
what ought to be done in an 
important field of social acti- 
vity I wish Mr Haider the 
success he has so richly deserved* 


HIGHWAY WARNING 

He iried lo cross the railwav tiacL 
Before a ruBhmg tram 
They put the pieces in a ■-'ick 
But couldn’t find the lirain 


TTHEY v^ere both rattier bikanous anil happy with each other, but they had 

^ one source of potential dispute It might of course, have been a 
lamp post, but one of them v^as sure it was the sun, the other equally 
emphatic that it was the moon Before their friendship was menaced they 
decided to ask an outside opinion 

It was some time before anyone approached and then when a man came 
by one of the friends stopped him and said T say ol’ man, is that the 
shun or the moon^’ 

The newcomer replied 'Sorry, sir. I’m afraid I can’t help You see 
I’m a stranger in these parts myself 


IJARENT, to realleas son who is tossing in the next bed 

* ‘Now what do you want’’ 

Child ‘Dnnk, Daddy,’ 

Parent ‘So do I Co to sleep at once ’ 
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SHANKAR'S ART AND NATIONAL SLOGANS 


N ot without reason do we 
often find people sceptical 
about the practical value of 
many a contemporary slogan 
proverbially linked with that 
e\er-tentative catchword 
PEOPLE People's voice, 
people’s war, people’s art, 
ad — all these slogans 

have to be justified through a 
positive, practical approach 
through some medium or other 
else their significance is only 
lestricted to ornamental beauty 
without much practical utility, 
about them You cannot serve 
a people merely by v axing 
eloquent over this or that aspect 
of their life by means of oft 
repeated slogans You can 
neither acquire a coirect 
perspective of their actual 
trials and tribulations, nor 
could any propaganda about 
their remedies succeed without 
adequately understanding their 
inherent psychology or a pro- 
per approach to their problems 
or else without being ONE with 
them 

That 18 by fax the essence of 
realism and no art can ever be 


great without making ^uch 
realism its preliminary achieve- 
ment No experiment, however 
well-conceived or lofty, can be 
worthwhile unless it is support- 
ed by solid realism Coming 
slogans with success is an art 
But the art that lends the living 
spirit and substantial shape to 
those slogans is still greater 
and of vital importance to the 
progress of a nation Incident- 
ally, in this direction, the ai 
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soBBasiBaBas 

WHEN 

AEUGlOBf SARfCnONS AN 
AIXIANCBX^ 

0 More s daring drama of a 
damsel who launched a 
campaign against the unholy 
alliance of old dotards 
being married to young 
girls of sixteen 1 

KAIU)AR 

l>RODUCTIONS 
PROGRESSIVE 
SOCIAL FOR 
THE FAMILIES' 


^Kanoon’ 

Prodaemr Dirmctort 

A. tL KAffDAR 

Matiet NAUSHAO 
SongB A DMogamaj MADHOK 

Starring t 

>dEHTAfi. UUHAS. NIRMALA 
$HAHU MOdAK, A SHAH 
tAORH»RASAD and JASIRDAR 

-N»m lit tig 

Mmugg-Fuil W*mk 

MINERVA 


Calcutta Ftltn Exchange 

EOmBAY madras CAtCLfTTA 


of dancing in India can claim — ■ 
probably for the first lime in 
Its history — to have accomplish' 
ed, m a remarkable measure^ 
that perfection and reached a 
le\el which could unhesitatingly 
he characterized ab represent' 
aUve, na> symbolic, of 
people’s art 

That triumph — b> all means 
a national triumph — is none 
other than the glorious experi- 
ment of Udav Shankar this 
season m levealing the grim 
realities of rural India, real 
India, by giving il at the same 
time a progressive trend, which 
18 unmistakably a proof positive 
of the wonderful potentialilies 
of this particular medium m 
breathing patriotism and in- 
fluencinglhe mind of the nias&eb 
b} portraying a true picture of 
their own life in all Us aspects — 
colourful and otherwise The 
triumph, without the shadow of 
a doubt. Is as much a challenge 
to conventional classicism, 
which has been depicting the 
"■‘Glory that was Ind” for 
years and years without 
arousing our spiritual inttincts 
ID terms of future progress, 
human welfare and universal 
peace and prosperity 

Uday Shankar has obviously 
tamed big back on the past^ — 
the dead past from which most 
of his contemporaries refuse to 
come out That is where he 
has led his art ahead with the 
sands of time Never before 
in living memory has anyone 
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aied lo rfcvolutioniae ibe esta- 
ilabed itandaidb and technique 
»f any art without 3eopaTdising 
Its authenticity and integrity aa 
Uday Shankar ha« done through 
hia “Voice of India” ballet 
The march of freedom 
pointings as it does, towards 
the only proper goal for India 
— national unity and aoliddrity 
— 18 alone so significant for 
Its ingenuity, poignancy and 
awakening fervour that it brilli- 
antly sums up the entire 
idealism that has inspired this 
great artiste and oUr national 
leaders The masterly manner 
in which it leaves an everlasting 
impression on die audience 
seems to me to be equivalent to 


all the political jargon put 
together ’ 

Slogans have found an ideal 
platform for propaganda m 
Shankar’s art To me this is 
even more important than 
whether or not bis Shadows 
bhould supersede screen s 
supremacy’ So I say, Shankar’s 
art symbolizes the realisation 
of a National Slogan 

— FILM\N 

•■TAQDEER" 

M e H B 0 0 B ’ S second 
independent picture, 
“Taqdeer” which enters its 
second successful month at 
the Roxv, has been liked 



fate plays it. STRANGE 
GAME ID the LIVES of 
4 PERSONS WHO 
JUST GOONoppot- 
lUK each other ! 
MEHBOOB 
Productions' 



TAODGER 

tiRKTii IV MEHBOOB 



MOTILAL. 
CHANDRAMOHAN. 
CHARUE. NAROS 

Bookings 9 30 to 12 and 
3-30 te 6 p fn 

For Bonnkay, C P* 4 C I 


2ND nONTII 

ccxy 

Sat , Sun , Matinee at I p m 
Daily at 3-30 6-30 and 
9 30 tp m 


bookings apply to Indian Film 
Exchange, Bombay B 
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and admired by film-goers 
for many reasons It has 
the usually smooth and 
simple story, flowing equalK 
smoothly with the help of the 
dramatic element, the histrionic 
ability of the cast and the 
techmcal polish, which charac- 
terize every Mehboob Produc- 
tion. 

The triuinphant debut of 
\argis, the new discovery, and 
the refreshing ease with which 
she scores all-round has rightly 
amazed many Then there is 
the ever-gay Charlie at his best, 
producing and reproducing 
hilarity, mirth and fun every 
moment he faces the screen 


His performance odatributea 
considerably totbe entexWinment 
appeal of “Taqdecr Aided 
by the inimitable Uchboob 
touch, “Taqdeer” is a fine wia 
for its makers and poesesaes an 
appeal — for the clasaca as welt 
as the masses — which makes it 
irresistible 

» KANOON" 

W HEN a motion picturer 
producer starts looking^ 
beyond his nose and visualizes 
some change for the better, it 
IS not only news, we call it 
progresfl ’ And Producer- 
Director Kardar has unmistak- 
ably done It with his third 


Two 


Friends 

demonstrate the 

Value of Friendship! 

in a Telling Way 
HIND PICTURES' 

SALMA 


SITARA* iSHWARLAL. YAKUB, URMILLA. 
MAJJID, AZRA 

Director NAZIR 


NOW RUNNING 
TO 

PACJC£Z> HOUSES 
INDIA FILM CIRCUIT RELEASE 


NOVELTY 

Daily 4, 7 10 pjna. 

Saf Sun Matioaaatl 30pm 
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M I r m a 1 • and Shahu Modak in 
Kaaeon 


pre«entatKin “Kanoon” now at 
the Minerwa 

In fact if one wanla to see 
for himself how and why 
there shouldn’t be any mess 
about the word “progress” and 
the limitless significance 
attached to it, let him see 
'^‘Kanoon” and he’ll realize 
^ Kanoon” is a call to youth to 
-challenge the old through the 
^ight as well as the right, to 
defy the wrong re~relen ties sly 
and then know nothing but 
success. It IS as much a warn- 
ing to the decaying — almost 
decayed — age to cease murder- 
ing youth in order to satisfy 
their sensual urge — a conven- 
tion which has been allowed 
4o grow on the strength 
capitalism The purpose- 
fulness which “Kanoon” gams 
As a motion picture* thus be- 
comes unusual arid hence 
notewoitby 

Of course this progressive 
-aspect of Its theme is more 
<‘evealed in spirit and, to some 


extent, through the dialogue 
than through the treatment of 
the story which is more or less 
familiar Reflections of its 
predecessors like “Sharda” and 
“Namaste” are naturally not 
wanting in “Kanoon”, nay, 
they are m abundance The 
established standard can thub 
be said to have been sufficiently 
maintained But the out- 
standing factor IB admittedly 
Gajanan Jagirdar who domi- 
nates the whole film with his 
excellent performance Mehtab 
and A Shah also score very 
well 

For its message of abolish- 
ing — with the help of the law 
• — the disastrous practice of 
unequal marriages alone, 
“Kanoon” is a film significant 
enough to be seen by, all ir- 
respective of whether or not 
you can rave about 

■' SALMA ” 

H ind Pictures’ latest offer- 
ing ‘SALMA,’ which was 
released at the Novelty on 
January 29, is a Moslem 
Social-^epicting the life of 
the average commoners — people 
who belong to that strata of 
society to which majority of 
picture-goers belong The inci- 
dents depicted in this picture 
are such as happen m anv 
part of India, irrespective of 
caste or creed ‘Salma’ is a 
moving, thrill mg story of two 
girls who want to make each 
other happy and do, in fact, go 
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to any length® to make the 
other happ> The story moveb 
at a fast speed, as it has many 
surprise twists that make the 
audiences sit up on the edge 
of tiie chair 

Director Nazir has put in his 
best directional efforts The 
cast includes Sitara, Ishwarlal, 
"Yakab, Urmilla, Majjid and 
others, all of whom ha\e put in 
\ery good performances 

B T FORGING AHEAD 

A lways ahead on the news 
front, the Bombay Talkies 
continue to Ii\e upto their 
reputation as front rank ino\ie 
makers Their “Hamari Raat” 


18 Blill as popular ae ever at 
the Imperial The fynh news 
regarding thejr forthcoming 
production, which is on the 
sets at present at the Malad 
btudio, provide another striking 
instance of their organised 
eflBciency, which has always 
distinguished this institution 
all these years The film, 
written by Amiya Chakrabarti 
and being directed by Sushil 
Muzumdar, co-stara Lee la 
Chilnis and Jairaj in tbe leads, 
supported by such wellknown 
artistes like Pithawala, 
Jagannalh, Ashalata and others 
The nature of the subject is 
obviously a traditional secret 
that helps to keep millions 
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guessing on tender hooks till 
the release of the picture, 
which IS expected to be 

completed by the end of April 

"NAY A T ARAN A" 

S ^^TURDW, Sth Februar), 
lb the date fixed for the 
all-India Premiere of Navyug s 
eagerly-awaited social picture, 
‘Na\a Tarana,’ at the Central 

Co-starring Snehprabha and 
Jairaj, the popular pair of 

‘KhilannOj’ with the wrsalile 
David leading the strong sup- 
jiorting cast, *Nava Tarana’ is 
directed by Najara Naqvi, who 
has such hits aa ‘Funar- 
milan and ‘Rajarani’ to his 

credit The stor)' is bj the 

we 11 known progressive writer 
K \ Abbas 
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MOST BRILLIANT 

Hair Tonic of the day 
Kaminia Oil 



if IS a food for hair It grows 
hair abundantly and rapidly 
It provides nourishment to hair- 
roots and makes them long, 
lovely and smooth Sold 
everywhere 


THE KINS OF PERFUMES 

OTTO OILBAHAR 


Wellknown for its flowery frag- 
rance Lasts long and spreads 
the perfume around you 


Odman's CYPRUS SALVE 
most effective pain Balm for 
all sorts of pains 

ANCLO-INMAN DRUC 
& CHEMICAL CO. 


BOMBAY 2 
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There ere so many ways of dotr 
almost every job however small 
may be clerks in offices ha' 
many arguments and drscussio 
regarding the merits of relati 
systems for work 

They are all however united 
praising 




RAMTIRTH BRAHMI OIL 


I lb bot Rs 3-8 
8 oz. bof Rs 2-0 


( Special No 1 ) 




Stops falling hair 
Increases growth of hair 
Turns grey hair into natural black 
Removes dandruff and baldness 
Induces sound sleep 
Greatly increases memory 


Sold Everywhere 
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A. Biochemical Tissue and 
Body Tome Aids natural 
formation of bones and 
healthy flesh It is sweet 
and palatable and children 
take it with delight* 

Price R« 2 


I. BQMBAV. Z. 


It IS an ideal preparation that gives new 
vigour to body and mind It contains 
Phosphorous Gold, Iron and such mineral 
salts which tone up entire system 
Recommended by doctors for the past 30 years 
Price R« 3 8 per bot that lasts for 40 days 
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The Viceroy 

HOLDING THE EMPIRE^S HIGHEST POST, 
HE 13 A MAN ALONE 

COLLIE KNOX 


T O have been chosen by one’s 
_ Monarch to represent him 
as'hiBgViceroy in India is surely 
to have reached the topmost 
rung of the ladder of public 
life 

For here is the highest of 
estates to which a citizen can 
attain, and with it there come 
honours, pageantry, fame — and 
the supreme trust of one’s 
country 

Truly a man needs to be 
great in himself to carry the 
burden of so much greatness 
thrust upon him 

Such a man must inevitably 
be of high courage, for it is 
the top of the mountain which 
IS first smitten by the thunder- 
bolt And such a man must 
inevitably be lonely 

To be Viceroy of India is 
to walk alone Francis Bacon 
might well have been thinking 
of those in so lofty a position, 
when he wrote “ Men in great 
place are thnce servants They 
are servants of the Sovereign 
or State, servants of fame, and 
servants of business So they 
have np freedom, neither m 



Lord Wtvill 


their persons, nor in their ac- 
tions, nor in their times ” 

Here I recall an episode m 
inj life which indeed I have 
never forgotten My age, just 
past twenty-one, the day, 
boiling hot, the scene, one of 
the tennis courts’ at Viceregal 
Lodge, Etelhj 

Consumed with nervousness 
and wondering what on earth 
would happen should 1 chance 



to win the coioitig contest, I 
awAited the arrival of my 
opponent, a host I bad not 
yet met 

An hour earlier an A D C 
had come to \isit me and had 
spoken these frightening vords 
“Lord Chelmsford wiehes to 
play a single at tennis today 
We ha\e been informed that 
you plaj the said game So 
be ready on the court in one 
hour’s time “ 

Lord Chelmsford was the 
then Viceroy — and I was the 
then victim 

And there I was at the 
appomted time, and suddenly 
there appeared, clad in the 
white flannels of custom, a tall, 
erect figure, slowly walking 
towards me 

Behind him strode two native 
servants, m scarlet and gold 
One bore his master’s white 
coat, the other his racket 

As the silent figure neared 
me I saw his face clearly — a 
fine face, dignified and noble 

But I thought I had never in 
my young life seen a face which 
80 unmistakably reflected a 
mind fraught with worry Lord 
Chelmsford greeted me wilh a 
wordless ghost of a smile, 
walked on to the court and 
twirled hiB packet m the air 

Repressing a desire to scream 
I managed to utter a strangled 
**smootht” Crash came thp 


racket to earti Two heads, 
one comparatively empty, the 
other very far from it, bent in 
unison 

“Smooth” it was My oppo- 
nent raised a \ iceregal eyebrow 
I chose my side, and m a 
minute the game began 

From the first to the last of 
the three games we played — 
and I was playing all out 
against an Oxford tennis “blue” 
— the Viceroy spoke no word 
He did not ev en call out the score 

Then the set was over Mira- 
culously I had won and almost 
expected my head to be cut off 
any minute The Viceroy hand- 
ed his racket to one servant, 
took his white coat from the 
other, bestowed on me again 
that strange, wordless smile, 
and strode back to hie palatial 
seclusion, leaving a young 
ADC — I was visiting Delhi 
with my chief, Lord (then Sir 
George) Lloyd, Governor of 
Bombay — a prey to many 
thoughts 

Back in my room, after a 
cold bath and a shower, I was 
visited again by the Viceregal 
ADC — one of the seven “His 
Excellency wishes you to know 
that he much enjoyed the game 
He suggests you put more drive 
into your backhand ” 

That was all, this message 
from the loneliest man in 
1,575,185 square miles of earth 
ruling more than 400,700,000 

SpulSf 



It 18 reported that when Field-* 
Marshall Viscount Wavell was 
offered the task of succeeding 
Lord Linlithgow as \ iceroy of 
India he promptly consulted his 
wife An action typical and 
wise 

This great soldier, whose 
feats in this war ha>e yet fully 
to be appreciated, is a man not 
accustomed to pomp and page- 
antry, nor is he accustomed to 
the lonely splendour that must 
e\er accompany the bearer of 
so high an office 

The wife of a \ iceroy can 
be his only confidant, and by 
her tact, by her realisation of 
the responsibility her husband 
carries, hv her bearing in every 
public duty she fulfils, and by 
her counsel in their few 
moments of privacy, she alone 
can be his Inend 

Just before our ship nosed 
its way into Bombay Harbour 
I and my chiefs were standing 
on the bridge Lord Lloyd — 
and how gnevious for his 
country was his death — was 
accoutred in all the brilliance 
of his full dress uniform 

I, in white uniform with gold 
aiguiUetters, wearing a white 
helmet with red and white 
plumes, a scarlet sash round 
my waist, a gold sword at my 
side and gilt spurs on my boots, 
felt and doubtless looked like 
something out of a Daly’s 
musical comedy 


On the Apollo Bundei^the 
landing stage — awaited the 
great ones of the Presidency 
and the Indian Princes in their 
glittermg costumes and jewels 
Multitudes of troops lined the 
road to Government House 
Suddenly my chief whispered 
to me with a sigh “Well, 
Collie, this is good-bye for five 
y ears ” I understood only too 
well what he meanU 

And so It was good-bye, even 
more finally, from a Viceroy 
to the easy play of friendship 
when he sets foot on India s 
very dusty soil 

A Viceroy is fortunate— if it 
18 good fortune to go th rough a 
senes of experience which axe 
unique Whether he is address- 
ing the Chamber of Princess 
With its 120 members, or a 
packed Congress at Delhi, 
whether he is shooting in lavish 
state, with one of the Princes, 
whether he is bowing at a 
banquet to his women guests as 
they courtesy before him, or 
whether he is trying to resolve 
the thousand and one riddles 
and complexities with which a 
modem India bubbles and 
boils — he iB every minute add- 
ing rich store to an already 
full life 

If there is another post 
which calls for the unceasing 
exercise of just the right word, 
for the subJimatJon of tempera- 
ment and temper, I do not 
know of it 
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I cannot say with what brand 
of philosophy Lord Wavell will 
bow to the never ending pagean- 
try of which he will be the 
centre figure Though display 
IS bound to he cut to a mini- 
mum during the war, there will 
still be, as the Englishman said 
of the English whether, “ quite 
a lot of iL” I make no doubt 
that at times the “ show ” will 
prove irksome to a soldier, for 
Lord Wavell is the first Viceroy 
to hold Field-MarshaTs rank 
or indeed any Army rank 

But he knows that in India 
such pageantry is not only in- 
evitable but \itally necessary 
The Indian Princes live in con- 
ditions of such semi diely and 
grandeur that if the King- 
Emperor’s representatives did 
not live, work and have his 
being as a man apart, his pres- 
tige would suffer much 

We here at home who travel 
to our offices by bus and tube 
or catch the 8-15 to the City 
every morning, may wonder 
why it is necessary for a 
Viocroy to “ proceed ” on State 
occasions in a carnage with 
out-riders in gold and scarlet, 
flanked on each side, in front 
and in the rear, by a bodyguard 
of some eighty magnificent 
Sikhs mounted on blood horses 
It 18 more than merely neces- 
sary — it 18 essentiaL 

A Viceroy, and this goes too 
for every Indian Governor, 
chooses hiB personal staff with 


the most exact precision Thc^ 
about him, should they lack 
tact and organising ability can 
do untold harm to a Viceroy 

There are people who think 
it IB a soft ]ob to be a Viceroy’s 
A. D C It IS, on the contrary, 
a most complex and most test- 
ing job It knows no set 
hours It 18 never-ending 
Apart from arranging the tours 
of the Provinces, the dinner 
parties, the garden parties, the 
ceremonial of all state func- 
tions, the time-table of the 
Viceregal tram, the interviews, 
there is the Book of the Order 
of Precedence to master That 
18 a Book which all who read 
long to run away from Every 
ruling Prince, every high officer 
of Navy, Army, or Air Force, 
every official, every white 
man throughout India, has a 
“number ” 

By that number he is known, 
and according to that number 
IB his allotted place at every 
function and ceremony What 
IB much more to the point, by 
that number is every wife 
known, and woe betide any 
ADC who sends Mrs Smith 
in to a Delhi dinner in front 
of Mrs Jones, if Mrs Jones’s 
number is higher 

Next day, every club, every 
bungalow, and every Govern- 
ment office echoes with the 
offence, and great decisions of 
State and of Government must 
wait their turn while India 
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stands breathless watching 
Mrs Jones cut Mrs Smith dead 
for all to see 

When Delhi grows too hot — 
I refer to the weather conditions 
— the Viceroy, with his Secre- 
tariat and his personal staff, 
hi8 arm> of servants, motor- 
cars, horses and carnages, goes 
to Simla 

The special tram, with its 
royal trappings and its bath 
rooms and sitting rooms, whirls 
onward with every mile guarded 
by police 

At various stopping-places 
there are Guards of Honour, 
addresses by the local pundits, 
and the playing of God Save 
the King in differing keys and 
with interminable regularity 

The Viceroy has no real 
private life, though he may gel, 
every now and then, one or two 
private minutes His social 
obligations are as important as 
are his Governmental tasks and 
decisions In none can he 
relax He must carry m his 
head vast numbers of names, 
and he must cultivate a memory 
as traditionally royal as is his 
state 


Where he goes, there go his 
staff, trying to protect him 
from the importunate who in 
India are as the sands of the 
de=ert, trymg to see that His 
Excellency is not killed by 
hospitality and kindness, above 
all, jogging his memory when 
it looks like givmg way under 
the strain 

In Lord Wav ell we are 
singularly fortunate He is 
one of those who can walk with 
Kings and not lose “the common 
touch ” His reputation as a 
soldier and as a Christian 
gentleman will stand him, and 
his country, in good stead 

It is a great position, even m 
these shifting days, that of 
\ iceroy of India But it car- 
ries with It the penalties of 
greatness Only a truly great 
human being, he who Ends 
glory only because glory lies 
m the plain path of duly, can 
have the frailty of a man with 
the security of a god 

Let us wish Lord Wavell, and 
Lady Wavell too, strength and 
wisdom They will need both 

Strand 


NOT A HOLIDAY 

J IMMIE — “All the stores closed the day my uncle died 

FREDDIE — “That's nothing All the banks closed for six weeki 
aftw my dad left town ” 



On the National front 


Lord Wavell’s Speech 

U G RAO 


A DISPASSIONATE study 
of Lord Wavell’s speech 
to the Central Legislature has 
given me the impression that it 
IS not without some marks of 
statesmanship Especially, his 
approach to the future is just 
what one would expect from a 
person of Lord Saveli’s 
calibre But with regard to 
the present, I cannot refrain 
from saying that the speech 
fails to do credit to the wisdom, 
breadth of vision and ad- 
nainistrative dating which have 
been associated with him 
FUTURE HOPE 

Lord Wavell’s reiteration of 
the Cnpps Offer, his un- 
mistakable declaration that the 
British are “bound in justice, 
in honour and in the interests 
of progress to hand over India 
to Indian rule”, his warm 
acknowledgment of the debt 
which the United Nations owe 
to Indian help in this war and 
hi8 guarantee that he will do 
his best to see that this debt is 
paid not only with tributes of 
words, but with practical aid^ 
his desire to see India united, 
prosperous and happy as early 
as possible, his sincere appeal 


to Indian statesman to see if 
some method cannot be found 
whereby the divergent and 
often contrary mteresls in this 
country cannot be reconciled 
within the broad and stable 
framework of a single consti- 
tutional unit, whether federal, 
confederal or otherwise, his 
passion to raise the standard 
of living of the masses and 
generally to help India pro- 
gress towards a position of 
great wealth, honour and 
prestige among the countries of 
the world and his appeal to all 
parties to ca-operate at least 
in this great task, if not in 
immediate administrative work, 
are all such as to inspire hope 
in the future career of this 
illustrious administrator 

WORSE THAN USELESS 

But what about the present? 
Except for the saving sentence 
which says that the country 
need not look upon his utter- 
ances as final and that he 
always looks forward to making 
fresh contacts and gaimng fresh 
knowledge, there is nothing to 
prevent one from feeling very 
despondent 
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Much has been made of 
Lord WaveipB frank refusal to 
release Congress leaders unless 
they recant To my mind, it 
appears that the release of 
Congress leaders is not the 
mam issue A general release, 
unless promptly followed by a 
determined effort to solve the 
deadlock, is worse than useless 
Mrs Sarojini Naidu has made 
it quite clear that Congress 
leaders are not very eager to 
come out of jail This is 
nothing surprising, for these 
eminent leaders are more con- 
cerned With the freedom of the 
whole country than with the 
doubtful freedom of them- 
selves being out of jail and free 
to roam about It does not 
help the situation in anyway 

QUEST FOR COMPROMISE 

In this connection, it is use* 
ful to recall the circumstances 
in which the leaders were 
arrested They had just passed 
a resolution m Bombay, asking 
the Government to transfer 
power and giving formal sanc- 
tion to a mass movement if 
things did not turn out satis- 
factorily The Congress Pre- 
sident, in his speech at the 
histone A I C C Session, which 
passed the resolution, made it 
plain that the idea of the Con- 
gress m demanding power — not 
for Itself, but for die country — 
just at that juncture, was to be 
able to assist the United Nations 
wholeheartedly and enthusias- 
tically in their struggle against 


the Fascist menace, both from 
the West and the East In his 
graphic style, he said that, 
when Japan was knocking 
at the gates of India, 
It would be tragic if the 
Government and the people 
of this country could not come 
to terms He even said that 
the Congress would take care 
not to complicate issues, espe- 
cially those relating to actual 
military operations, when the 
situation was so threatening In 
other words, he, on behalf of 
the Congress, sought a com- 
promise with the Government 
on the many issues facing the 
country 

Mahatma Gandhi himself said 
at the session that he would not 
precipitate matters He would 
seek an interview with the 
Viceroj, discuss the resolution 
calmly and try to reach an 
agreement with him on the mam 
demand for transfer of power 
to the Indian people If he 
failed, then he would consider 
what steps should be taken to 
implement that part of the 
A I C C resolution which em- 
powered him to launch a mass 
movement. Till then it would 
remain inoperative 

NO AUTHORfTr 

It was at this particular 
stage that the Congress leaders 
were arrested and spirited away 
The position then was that the 
A I.C C had passed a resolution 
demanding power and warning 
the Government that refusal 
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wculd le&d to a mass wovemeDt, 
which was, however, to he 
launched by Gandfuji and none 
else and that too after he had 
explored all avenues of peace 
with the Viceroy The dis- 
turbances which followed the 
arrest of the Congress leaders 
had thus no authority behind 
It, and It was purely spontane- 
ous, howsoeier regrettable at 
the same time Therefore, the 
position of the Congress today 
remains just what it was before 
the arrest of the leaders So, 
if thej are released now, they 
may logically take up the 
threads of their old policy 
which were snapped on August 
9, and Gandhiji may proceed 
to see the Viceroy on the 
basis of the famous A I C C 
resolution to seek a compromise 
on the issue of transferring 
power to Indiana If the Vice- 
rov, at this supposed interview, 
has nothing more to meet 
Gandhiji with than the offer of 
a few more seats for Indians 
on his Executive Council and 
an opportunity to participate in 
the war on his own terms, then 
the result may prove easily 
tragic And as an unfortunate 
matter of fact, the Viceroy does 
not seem to have anything more 
to offer just now So the issue 
that matters is not so much the 
release of Congress leaders as 
what can done thereafter 

A REACTION 

Let us now see if there 
is any other course open 


to the Congress Suppose it 
jiould summon courage to treat 
the August resolution as a 
mistaken policy and a dead 
letter, what then? Will the 
Congress, which has held out 
60 long against the Government, 
be satisfied with a few seats on 
the Viceroy’s Council at this 
late hour^ Even Lord Wavell 
does not expect it That is why 
he says that, if any party has 
political scruples in the matter 
of participating in the present 
government, it can at least 
assist the administration in 
considering future problems 
Again, will the Congress be 
satisfied with playing such a 
tamely advisory role'^ It mav 
be suggested that the Congress 
can remain neutral as in the past 
But that 18 just the policy 
which that body abhorred most 
because it led only to self- 
stultification The August step 
was m a way a violent reaction 
to this policy of self-stultific- 
ation, which had reduced the 
Congress to a helpless state 
Lord Wavell seems to have 
a shrewd sense of all these 
factors That is why he has 
said that Congress leaders 
cannot be released unless they 
recant their old policy, which 
condition obliges them after 
release either to co-operate 
with the Government in ad' 
mimstralive matters or at 
least not to nou-co -operate with 
them in any blatant way In any 
case, they will be obliged to play 
a tame, acquiescing role That 
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is^something which I can hardly 
imagine the CongreBs doing 
after dominating the Indian 
scene so long The alternative 
18 a continuance of the dead- 
lock, perhaps, until the end 
of the war’ And that is 
just what Lord Wavell’s speech 
establisheB in a clear and frank 
manner m its references to the 
present 

BOLD STEP 

There is one and only one 
way to smash the deadlock 
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And that is for Lord Wavell 
to declare that he is prepared 
for a hold compromise with 
Indian parties on the issue of 
transferring power to the coun- 
try at once and then to invite 
the Congress leaders to accept 
the challenge If he can take 
that risk, then the deadlock will 
be solved in no time If not, 
the mere talk of releasing 
Congress leaders has no mean- 
ing It will only complicate 
matters 
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Russia and Japan Must Fight 

ERWIN LESSNER AND JAMES C McMULLIN 



Einpsror HirohHo 

ILL Russia fight Japan ’ 
The whole course of the 
war ID the Far East depends on 
the answer to that sixty-four- 
doUar question m international 
relations If Russia enters the 
Pacific war, her Siberian bases 
will offer an ideal sprmgboEird 
for air attacks on Japan — and 
later for invasion If not, our 
approach to Tokyo must be 
painfully slow and costly 

Russia and Japan are natural 
enemies Their interests clash 
at many pomts Tension has 
been high along the Manchu- 


rian border for years An 
all-out clash is inevitable some 
day, and Americans impatientl> 
ask, “if eventually, why not 
now ’’ 

The answer is that neithei 
nation is ready for a shooting 
war jet If either had been, 
the fishery treaty would not 
have been renewed last spring 
Hostilities are improbable until 
Russia IB freed of the Hitler 
menace m the west or until 
Japan feels secure on other 
fronts Neither of these con- 
ditions 18 likelj to be met in 
the summer of 1943 
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But It would be a great 
mistake to think that the 
present state of technical 
neutrality, scrupulously observ- 
ed by both Bides, means that 
Russia and Japan are at peace 
The Russians and the Japanese 
themselves have no such idea 
The second Russo-Japanese 
war began twenty-five years 
ago, with the Japanese occu- 
pation of Vladivostok on April 
6, 1918, and has continued 
e>er since This war has never 
been officially declared but 
both sides wage it with grim 
intensity 

When Hitler came to power, 
the Western democracies failed 
to see the writing on the wall 
But Russia and Japan got the 
idea and began, with signifi- 
cantly contrasting methods, to 
try to line up the loyalties 
of Asiatic peoples 

In February 1934*, the 
Japanese called a Pan- Asiatic 
conference at Dairen Nine 
nations — or alleged nations — 
attended Japan, Chma,Manchu- 
kuo, Korea, Thailand, India, 
Malaya, Afghanistan and Assam 
The puppet conference naturally 
voted for national independence 
under Japanese overlordship 
The formula was strikingly 
similar to Hiller's “new order” 
for Europe, announced some 
years later It suited Japan’s 
purposes to stimulate Asiatic 
nationalism 

The Russians countered this 
move by reversing the Japanese 


tactics paradoxically killmg the 
spirit of nationaliun by encour- 
aging It among the assorted 
Asiatic peoples in their domam 
The more ^viet Tepuhbca the 
better, so far as Moscow was 
concerned As the U S. S R 
treated all these republics alike, 
regardless of racial or cultural 
variations, nationalism soon 
withered 

With true “Master-race” 
psychology, the Japanese 
appointed their own high offi- 
cials when they infiltrated 
other countries The Russians 
not only let tribal chiefs run 
their local affairs but heaped 
attentions on them to make 
them feel important All 
through the ’SOs, the Russians 
were winning the battle of 
nationalisms with Japan by 
enlisting enthusiastic comrade- 
citizens, while the Japanese 
acquired only reluctant vassals 

In 1936 the fishery treaty 
expired The Japanese, be- 
coming involved in China, 
requested a twelve-year renewal 
The Russians politely refused 
Moscow informed Tokyo that 
the fisheries had been turned 
over by the government to a 
commercial company called 
Dalryba, in Vladivostok, vvith 
which the Japs would have to 
deal To save face Tokyo also 
formed private corporations to 
handle negotiaUons 

After a long t;ug-of-war, a 
compromise agr^^toent was 
reached for one year It has 
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been re-negotiated on an annual 
baaiB ever since Gradually 
the Russians have bargained and 
bluffed themselves into a better 
position Japan, tied up in 
China, had had to make conces- 
sions The original sixty-five 
canning-factory fortresses have 
been reduced to nineteen 

The Japanese still have leases 
on coal-mine fortresses and 
oil wells of northern Sakhalin, 
but the Russians have found 
ways to harass them by delay- 
ing visas for Jaipanese workers 
These tactics reduced Japan^s 
oil production on Sakhalin 
from 200,000 tons in 1933 to 
less than 100,000 m 1940 

There have been shooting 
incidents along the Manchurian 
border several times m recent 
years, notably the big one at 
•Changkufeng in 1938 This 
was no border-patrol skirmish 
About three divisions were 
involved on each side Three 
weeks of fierce fighting ended 
in a stalemate, after which 
both combatants decided to 
forget the whole thing 

It either had gained a deci- 
sive advantage during the 
** incident,’* the shooting war 
would have started there and 
then 

It may start that way in 
future Meanwhile the un- 
declared war of nationalities 
and fishing-fieet manceuvres 
rages endlessly behind the 
aoenea. 


If and when the war IkMJomes 
overt, the opposing forces Will 
shape up as follows — 

According to German sources, 
the Japanese have a first-rate 
army of 800,000 m Manchukuo 
In peace-time this army was 
provided with 500 tanlu and 
1,000 planes of the most 
modem types The numhers are 
undoubtedly much larger now 

The Japanese “fisher fleet,” 
occupying strategic areas in 
Siberian waters in the 
fishing season from May 
to October, has become a 
formidable branch of the 
Japanese Navy It numbers 
close to 30,000 small, fast, 
powerful vessels The fleet can 
probably carry six divisions, 
including light tanka and artil- 
lery, and undoubtedly did 
carry the force which occupied 
the Aleutians 

On the Russian side, one of 
the best trained and equipped 
elements of the Red Army 
stands ready for Action This 
Far Eastern Army is almost 
entirely independent. There 
are 30,000,000 people m the 
expanse of Siberia east of the 
Yenisei (against 40,000,000 
in Manchuria alone) They 
support about seventy divisions 
— roughly 1,000,000 men, with 
a potential reserve of double 
their present strength About 
twenty of these are cavalry 
divisions and ten or twelve are 
motorized 
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Aircraft factories at Irkutsk 
and arms plants at Komsomolsk, 
Khabarovsk, and Krasnoyarsk 
support the Far Eastern Army 
The Russians have perhaps 

3.000 combat planes m eastern 
Siberia, but not the latest 
models The gasoline supply 
18 assured by an oil output of 

300.000 tons a year in northern 
Sakhalin, under Russian con- 
uol 

Spain was a proving ground 
for German and Italian equip- 
ment Changkufeng served the 
same purpose in the Far East 
Both sides discover that 
the fuel problem for motorized 
equipment was acute The 
Russians solved the problem by 
fitting all their Far Eastern 
tanks and trucks with wood- 
buming equipments Using 
wood as a fuel reduces efficiency 
by 15 to 35 per cent , but at 
least the Russians are sure they 
can keep *em rolling 

Similar Japanese experiments 
fizzled, so the Japs bought the 
Cerman ‘Tmbert” generator 
patent It is not a success 
Imbert doesn’t work with 
wet wood, and there practically 
isn’t any other kind m Eastern 
Asia 

The Russian surface fleet in 
the Far East is antiquated, but 
there are about ninety sub- 
marines wbicb would come in 
handy The Vladivostok for- 
tress IS 100 per cent under- 
ground, with airplane hangars 


buried m the hills The 
Russians are insured against 
losses unlike ours at Pearl 
Harbour and Manila, where 
fighting planes were destroyed 
on the ground like sitting birds 

The real mainspring of the 
Far Eastern Red Army is a 
mystery general named Stem- 
When Timoshenko’s offensive 
bogged down in the Rubso- 
Finnish War of 1939-40, Stem 
was called west to take charge 
He engineered the successful 
attack across the ice at Komsto 
which really won the war, then 
quietly returned to Siberian 
anonymity 

That ice business is worth 
remembering Vladivostok har- 
bour 16 frozen for 110 days out 
of the year, as is much of the 
coastal area of the Sea of Japan, 
Stern’s Finnish performance 
was perhaps a rehearsal for 
more important operations 

If the Japanese launch a sur- 
prise attack on Russia, their 
first objectives will probably 
be the Amur Valley and the 
Kanchatka Peninsula especially 
its key base at Petropavlovsk 
These positions are strongly 
fortified but might be outflanked 
Even if the Russian front were 
pierced at several places, sepa- 
rate sections of the Russian 
Army could keep on fighting 

The most logical Russian 
move would be a pincers anack 
on Harbm from Chita sdid 
Khabarovsk No strategic bas6 



or junctroB Jn the world 
tntjcaJly important to its pos 
sessor at Harbin If this nerve 
centre is loet^ the Japanese 
must get out of Manchuria 
The Russian might then move 
to Korea Only 100 miles of 
water, bridged by Tsushima and 
other islands, lie between the 
tip of Korea and the heart of 
Japan If the Russians could 
jump that gap, good night to 
the Rising Sun * 

There has-been much talk of 
air-raids on vulnerable Japan- 
ese cities from Vladi\08tok, 
600 miles away But the 
Japanese have more than 100 
airbelds in Manchukuo and 
Russian bombers would not find 
it easy to function 

The idea that big American 
bombers could rush to Vladi- 
vostok to help out with the raids 
18 wishful thinking Russian 
heavy bombers are much small- 
er than ours Their runaway s 
were not built to carry the 
weight of flying Fortresses and 
Liberators Moreover, under- 
ground hangars are crammed 
to capacity with Russian planes 
In short, no facilities are avail- 
able to take care of American 
squadrons 

WHEN will the undeclared 
war between Russia and Japan 
turn into a shooting war ? Not 
until one of the other feels there 
18 Somethibg to be gamed by it 
The Russians are glad to 
have the United States, Bntam, 
and China fighting Japan, but 


Bee no ressoa to jom the party 
They feel strongly that they are 
carrying the burden of the War 
in the West, so why should we 
not do the same in the East? 

Besides, the Allies hare estab- 
lished no effective land front 
against Japan The Chinese 
are hopelessly handicapped by 
lack of weapons If the 
Russians did start open war- 
fare with Japan, they would 
be doing most of the land 
fighting in the Far East as well 
as in Europe The) will not 
allow themselves to be lured 
into that position They want 
Japan crushed, but if we will 
do the job, why should they 
shed more blood ^ 

In any case Russia will not 
bre ak the Russo- J a p a n e s e 
non- aggression pact If and 
when the Soviet Government 
decides that the time has come 
to shoot, it will refuse to renew 
the fishery treaty or possibly 
open some Far Eastern bases 
to our planes Japan will do 
the rest But no such move la 
indicated yet 

Britain and America should 
be realistic about this Russia 
18 a passive partner m the Far 
Eastern war But at least, how- 
ever indirectly, she 18 a partner 
The second Russo-Japanese 
war, by lying up a large parB 
of Japan’s army and air force 
on the Siberian frontier, is 
doing us a very real service 
IP Its present phase 


Liberty^ 



The Men Who Fight for 
Power in Germany 




Rtfcf Marihal Gtorg Von Kuchl«r 


€en«rd( Franz HaUar 


Germany staggers under her defeats and the rumours from Berlin come 
more and more insistently The commonest rumour is that the 
generals are struggling to get greater power into their hands 
Who are these generafs? What can they hope to do to 
save the war>making class to which they belong ? 


O UTSIDE Hitler s Chancel- 
lary before the war, the 
Germans, shoulder to shoulder, 
used to shout, *‘Ein Volk, 
ein Reich, em Fuhrer” (one 
People, one Empire, one 
Leader ) At the plebiscites 
organised by the Nazi Party, 
the Germans voted 98 per cent 
for Hitler The demons traltons 


were hysteria^ The elections^ 
were rigged^ That’s true But 
there was enough support for 
National Socialism to impresb 
the world with the belief that 
the Germans in power were 
umfied in their purpose and 
that they had a large and 
united following In the years 
of the Anschluss with Austria, 
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the victory of Munich, the 
asBOSsmahon of the Czechs and 
the battles of Poland and 
France, the German people 
steadily rallied to the Nazi 
leadership It had given results 

With the Army strong again, 
there were shining careers for 
the professional soldiers The 
Army caste which had mistrust- 
ed the military pretentions of 
Hitler and the Nazi Party, 
found new and satisfactory 
scope. Men like Kuchler, who 
had chafed for years in the 
Ileichawehr, had new fields to 
use their talents In 1924, 
Kuchler was an infantry 
training inspector in Dresden 
In 1934, he was a Major- 
General in Konigsberg 
He fought in Poland and 
France as an army commander, 
in Russia he became a General 
F 1 e 1 d-M a r 8 h a 1 Kluge’s 
career is similar In 1919, 
be was transferred to the 
Reichswehr In 1930, he 
was still an artillery Colonel 
In 1940, Hitler made him a 
Field-Marshal for his success 
un France By 1943 he was in 
command of the Central Sector 
of the Russian Front Manstein 
commander of the Crimean 
Army, was a staff officer in 
1927 of the 4tb Infantry 
Regiment, Magdeburg In 1942 
on the fall of Sevestopol, be 
become a Field-Marshal The 
sudden glory of these profes- 
rsional soldiers threw its light 
unto the heart of every German 


shopkeeper The Wehrmacht 
as always been to the German 
what the Navy is to the Briton 
It represents security and 
power Hitler's popularity was 
due to the apparent skill with 
which he used the instrument of 
Germany's greatness and until 
the Battle of Stalingrad, he 
never had to apologise either 
to the army or to the people 
for a mistake 

Was there opposition to his 
handling of military affairs^ 
Von Blomberg is said to have 
doubted Hitler’s wisdom in 
1938 when he marched in to 
Austria Von Brauchitscb 
advised against the Polish 
campaign Until the first 
Russian defeats, there was no 
opportunity for successful 
criticism even by the most 
highly respected of all Germans, 
the German generals Now, the 
sudden and various deaths 
of healthy men like von 
Reichenau or Goenng's aide, 
Jeschonnek, have opened the 
suspicion that Hitler has a 
special technique in nddmg 
himself of critics But, the 
rumours of the struggle for 
power inside Germany, and the 
nee and death of Hitler's 
critics are less important, to 
us as incidents than as the 
expression of a new stage 
in the Reich's history, when 
Hiller and the National 
Socialists can no longer even 
claim the united support of the 
people 
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The evicted Generals of 1939 
and 1940 were isolated exam- 
ples The unexplained deaths 
of officers may be thought 
typical acts of terrorism by a 
dictator against his own follow- 
ers But other evidence shows 
that in Germany today there 
18 disunity and alternative 
contenders for the power 
which in the last ten years has 
been predominantly exericised 
by Hitler and the National 
Socialist Party These contend- 
ers are, first the Wehrmacht, 
and, secondly, German heavy 
industry They are not in 
watertight compartments 
Officers and industrialists are 
very often members of the Nazi 
Party But among them is 
Hitler’s Badogiio 

How does the power shift 
in Germany in time of defeat’ 
On the front, no doubt, the 
Generals get more power At 
home the Nazis take more 
power On January 27 we had 
the reaction to Stalingrad in 
the form of Sauckel’s order for 
total mobilisation on the Home 
Front Goebbels was its 
propagandist Hitler, because 
of Russia, and Goering, because 
of the RAF, were in the 
shadows As, after the death 
of Lenin, the Bolsheviks reacted 
to their loss by a drive for a 
million new members for the 
Party, so the Nazis tried a 
mass distraction from their 
setback Regional autonomy 
was increased Defence Com- 


missioners and labour Commis- 
sionera were strengthened in 
their powers Martin Borman, 
Hess’ successor, supervised the 
general administration On 
August 25, the Party grip on 
the country was strengthened by 
making Himmler Minister of 
the Interior The country had 
to be controlled by the bead 
of the Gestapo because the 
forces which the Gestapo was 
formed to fight — hostility to 
the Party, discontent with the 
Fuhrer, and projects for altern- 
ative government — were now 
more active 

The significance of Himmler’s 
appointment is obvious That 
of Speer on September 2, an 
appointment by Hitler putting 
him in over-ndmg charge of 
production, is not so clear but 
equally far-reaching German 
industrialist have in the last 
year seen their factories razed 
by the R F Under Goering ’s 
direction in the time of Hitler’s 
success German industry ex- 
panded through Central and 
Western Europe by confisca- 
tion, expropriation, and the 
purchase of shares as war- 
indemnity or in low-value 
marks Heavy industry wel- 
comed Hiller as their savwiir 
from Socialism, and their 
crusader for new materials and 
markets But now, the markets 
are shrinking, the hard-fought- 
for raw materials of the East 
are being lost, under-consum- 
ing Europa can’t buy German 
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goods (the ^ehrmacht can t 
always be a good customer) 
their very factories are being 
flattened The final balance- 
sheet of their support for the 
Nazis doesn’t look as promising 
as It once did Now comes 
Speer to tighten the Party grip 
on industry, 

Like the industrialists, there 
are soldiers who have a profess- 
ional grievance against Hitler 
and the Partj 

Night after night from 
Moscow come the aristocratic 
voices of the German prisoners 
who have formed the Union of 
German Officers “V^^hy does 
General Seidlitz denounce 
Hitler? Because Hitler inter- 
fered with the professional 
direction of the army and 
initiated unsuccessful campaign 
whose end was foreseen by 
the professionals On Decem- 
ber 10, 1942, Germany learnt 
that Haider, Chief on the 
High Command, had been 
superseded by Zeitzler, a 
protege of Himmler Hitler’s 
order read that Haider “has 
not perceived the spirit of my 
plans In the course of two 
campaigns he failed to help 
me in putting into effect the 
strategic idea of war in Russia ’’ 
Zeit^ler, on the other hand, was 
appointed to “pul into practice 
my strategic ideas and to be the 
mouthpiece of my German will,’* 
and so on That is the statement 
of a clash between Hitler, 
Supreme Coramander-m-Chief 


and Leader of the Nazi Party, 
and a soldier who had entered 
the Third Bavarian Regiment 
as an ensign m 1902 The 
Union of German Officers feek 
foj Hitler as the Navy League 
would feel for a civilian Prime 
Minister who, by appointing 
himself Admiral, sent the 
Fleet into hopeless actions 
which ended in its ultimate 
destruction 

Is there in Germany today a 
conspiracy among the Generals, 
correspondmg with the open 
union of the captured Junkers 
in Moscow? Are they in touch 
with heavy industry as Badoglio 
was in Italy? Is there a 
Hmdenhurg — or even a Badog- 
lio — to substitute leadership 
for the anarchy of defeat^ Is 
there, perhaps, a Lenin waiting 
for collapse in order to 
rebuild ’ Hitler’s persuasion is 
alternatively pistol or caress^ 
At the meeting called by Keitel 
at Hitler’s Headquarters on 
October 19, which was attended 
by the Commanders of Home 
Commands, the Commanders- 
in- Chief of the Naval 
Commands, the Commanding 
Generals of the Luftwaffe Home 
Commands, and a number o( 
high ranking officers of the High 
Command, a number of speakers 
spoke on “ideological and home 
political subjects “ During the 
reception. Hitler spoke on “the 
political and military situa- 
tion “ The conference is a clue 
to the questions at the beginning 
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of this paragraph If there is 
oonspiraey, Hitler wants to 
break it physically through his 
home front chief Himniler, or, 
if It 18 too well concealed, to 
warn or pursuade his opponents 

When Mussolini fell, the 
German press kept repeatmg, 
“For U6, there can be no 
Badoglio ” The Parly fear that 
-a Badoglio might lurk some- 
where in Germany expresses 
Itself in that repetition 


Germany, under the impact of 
external defeat, is in the throes 
of a growing internal crisis 
She has no nationally famous 
figure among the Generals to 
play the part that Hindenburg 
played last time 

But the new lights of the Nazi 
party are indifferent characters 
born of a time of chaos 

There is no way out for 
Germany this time except total 
defeat 

— Picture Post 


T^HAT’S a mce-looking suit Will vou give me vour tailor's address’" 
* ‘Surely, so long as you don’t give him mine ” 


T he Local Moral-Minder of the village was a spinster who was very 

down on dnnk One day she seized the local barrow man, who sold 
fruit m summer and hot chestnuts in the winter She accused him of 
drinking all the evening He stoutly denied it, but she assured him that ahe 
had seen his barrow outside the ‘local’ for six hours He said that was 
-nothing to go by, she said it was everything 

The harrow man said nothing, but the next night he left hia barrow 
outside the spinster’s house It stopped there all night 


A MAN sought permission to change his name, and the official asked what 
* * It was 


‘William Stinks,’ said the applicant 

‘Oh,’ said the registrar, T can understand your wanting to alter a name 
like that What do you wish to alter it to? ’ 

* Walter Stinks, sir 


A golfer, loobng rather diaUaughl, asked permission to drive through 
* I hope you don’t mind,’ he said, ‘ I am in rather a hurry, my wife is 
“dangerously ill” 



Nazis’ Balkan Cornerstone 
Bulgaria — ^Is Loose 


Th® death of King Boris of Bulgaria on August 28, J943, removed 
Hitler’s most powerful vassal in the Balkans The possible strategic 
consequences, here discussed by HENRY BAER LEIN, may well 
include an open rupture between the pro-Naw Goveininent and 
the pro-Russian people Definitely the Nau cornerstone m the 
Belkans has bean loosened 


• *TELL me,” said King Rons 
* on one occasion as we 
sat in his tawny-coloured 
palace, “tell me, how is my 
colleague in Belgrade"^” In that 
\ery democratic fashion did he 
refer to Alexander, hia collea- 
gue in the art of kingship It 
was regrettable that his demo- 
cratic sentiments were not 
powerful enough to keep him 
out of the clutch of the 
totalitarian rulers and bring 
Bulgaria, like all the other Slav 
countries — Russia, Poland, 
Czecho-Slovakia and Yugoslavia 
— mto the democratic fold 

He would have liked to do so 
when Hitler attacked the Soviet 
and thereby antagonized the vast 
majority of Bulgars, but when 
you sup with the devil you can- 
not get up till you have had your 
dessert Now that Boris has 
gone one naturally asks what 
will be the political and military 
consequences 

Hitler telegraphed to the 
Bulgarian Queen that he was 


“shattered ’ by the tragic news 
of the death of Boris, which 
he himself had probably 
caused by making such further 
demands for collaboration that 
in view of the rising Bulgarian 
discontent Boris could only 
excape from the impasse by 
suicide What is certain is that 
German plans in the Balkans 
will be shattered if Bulgaria 
now refuses to support them 

Hitherto all has gone 
according to the Nazi desire 
— Boris urged us to refrain 
from bombing the Rumanian 
oilfields and tefinenes on 
the ground that the passage 
of our planes over his country 
would give Hitler an excuse 
to occupy It, the time thus 
gained was used by Hitler to 
reinforce his defences of the 
oilfields, whereupon Bona 
threw off the mask and allowed 
Bulgaria to be over-run by the 
Germans Sofia became the seat 
of the anti-mvasion General 
Staff, with the German General 
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pf the Air Force, Lohr, at its 
head, itB memhers included 
ten German generals, three 
Italians and one Bulgar 

There has been feverish ac- 
tivity in those parts of the 
Balkans controlled by the Nazis 
because they know very well 
that in other parts an Allied 
landing will have the assist- 
ants of the population And 
the presence of so many Ger- 
man troops in Bulgaria has 
become more than ever necess- 
ary since the reverses they 
have suffered m Russia 

Large areas of Greece and 
Yugoslavia are being policed 
by the Bui gars, but Hitler 
demanded in addition that 
Bulgaria should be fully mobil- 
ized, economically and mili- 
tarily, to supply German needs, 
also that a considerable Bul- 
garian army should at once 
take up Its position on the 
Turkish frontier and the Ges- 
tapo should have perfect 
liberty of action throughout 
Bulgaria 

The growing discontent has 
been manifested by the mur- 
der of various Bulgarian sym- 
pathizers with the Nazis, and 
in spite of all the police raids 
and house searches it has been 
impossible for Drexler, the 
Gestapo chief m Sofia, to dis- 
cover the executimiers 

There exists in the Bul- 
garian army a secret demo- 
cratic and pro-Russian organis- 
ation known as “ Damian ” 


Not long ago numerous officers 
belonging to it were dismissed 
at Drexler ’s orders. But 
Damian has by no means been 
blotted out, and one asks 
whether, with the help of the 
Bulgarian man in the street, it 
will be able to save the country 
before it is too late Of course,, 
the Germans will spare no 
effort to prevent this awkward 
satellite from breaking away,, 
all the airfields are m their 
possession and it is very 
difficult for a Bulgar to visit 
the Black Sea ports of Varna 
or Bourgas 

There was a time, early in 
the war, when the natues of 
those ports might have awaken- 
ed one day and found to their 
surprise that Bulgaria had 
quite a navy, for an inquiry 
was addressed by Boris to 
Ankara as to whether a fleet 
of his warships, might come 
through the Straits Once in 
the Black Sea they would have 
hoisted their true Italian 
colours and, manned probably 
by German sailors, have been 
employed against the Russians 
The Turks were not helpful 
the plot petered out, and non 
the Germans, on the defensive, 
look anxiously from the Bulga- 
rian shore in the direction of 
Russia 

It 13 likely that for some 
time the Germans will be able 
to maintain themselves in 
Bulgaria with their own re^ 
sources, cortain politiciaus and 
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those officers, a diminishing 
band, who stiJJ believe in Ger- 
TDan invincibility, because that 
was an axiom at the ivar 
academies they attended in the 
Reich The Bui gars are an 
obstinate, dour people, and 
while they acknowledge that in 
ihe second Balkan War and in 
the war of 1914-1918 the> 
backed the wrong horse, a fair 
proportion of the older officers 
are still of opinion that this 
•cannot happen again Others 
are to such an extent com- 
promised that they have 
no choice but to continue Thus 
it will not be long before the 
pro-Russian majority in the 
country can make its influence 
felt This pro-Russian Benliment 
indeed, notonlj prevails among 
the masses, irrespective of the 
regime in Russia, but is cherish- 
ed by the intelligentsia, there 
was a proposal to eliminate 
from the Cvrillic alphabet three 
rather redundant letters, but as 
these letters were being retain- 
ed m Russia the students of 
Sofia University went on strike 
until the proposal was shelved 

Human nature being what it 
18 , an act of benevolence does 
not invariably cause the recipi- 
ent to be eternally grateful, 
but the statue m front of Sofia’s 
Parliament building of the Tsar 
who liberated the Bulgars in 
1878, and riie splendid white 
cathedral presented by Russia 
to the capital, have not caused 
the Bulgars to swerve from 


their traditional demotion* 
German life insurance compa- 
nies would do well to remember 
that the red pavement of Sofia’s 
central square has often been 
turned a darker red by the two 
Macedonian factions, as to 
whom one’s only regret is 
that some of them managed to 
escape It will be less easy in 
the case of Germans 

What emerges out of the 
present uncertainties is that the 
state of things in Bulgaria is a 
good deal less favourable to 
the Nazis than it lately was 
The strategic advantages we 
shall in due course gam are 
very obvious the Turks freed 
from a menace to the north, 
the Russians more in control of 
the Black Sea, and the whole 
Balkan Peninsula, as in the 
last war, the avenue through 
which our armies will march 
into Central Europe 

It 18 extremely significant 
that the three pro-Nazi Regents 
have been illegally appointed, 
they should have been chosen 
by the Great Sobranje, a nume- 
rous assembly elected ad hoc 
by the whole people, but the 
Germans and their Bulgarian 
collaborators knew very well 
what would happen if this had 
been permitted Certainly the 
death of Boris has loosened the 
Nazi cornerstone in the Balkans 
and frantic efforts are being 
made to provide a buttress 

The War Illustrated 



Vatican City 

HAROLD J SHEPSTONE 



W HEI\ it vvat, recently an- 
nounced that the German 
army had taken o\er the pro- 
tection of \ atican Citj most 
people were amazed at the 
audacit> of such an idea 
Pope Pius \II and the tinj 
territory over which he rules 
needed no protection from the 
or any other power 
While the Holy See does take a 
Iceen and observant interest 
in the spiritual and temporal 
affairs of the world today 
at seeks no material gain, 


striv ing only to bring 
about one thing, peace 
and goodwill among 
men 

For many months 
be tore the outbreak 
of the piesent war and 
on many occasions 
since, Vatican City 
has figured in the news, 
but it heis always had 
one aim — a desire to 
find a peaceful solu- 
tion to a disturbing 
problem Though we 
have thus been hearing 
a lot about Vatican 
City, the Pope and his 
broadcasts, and how 
President Roosevelt 
and others have sent 
personal envoys to the Holy 
See, little has been said about 
the stale itself, its inception 
and remarkable development 

It can claim to be the smallest 
sovereign state in the world 
It IS only some 108 acres in 
extent, no longer than a gener- 
ous eighteen-hole golf course 
You can walk the whole length 
of it in eight minutes, but it 
would take a lifetime to inspect 
all Its treasures of art and 
learning Though so small it 


jail, post office, aewspaper piani, 
motor garages (the Popes car 
bears the licence plate “Vatican 
City J’ ), shops and various 
industries It issues its own 
stamps, which are much in 
demand as souvenirs, and it 
has Its own coinage 

From 1870, the year of the 
umhcation of Italy, to May 
1929, the Pope was only a 
guest m his own household and 
a voluntary prisoner who never 
left the Vatican The latter 
was the properly of the Italian 
Government which merely 
granted the use of it By the 
Lateran treaty all this was 
changed The Pope was given 
absolute power and sovereign 
jurisdiction over the newly 
created state of \ atican City 
The Italian Government cannot 
intervene in any way in its 
affairs As compensation for 
the losses indicted upon the 
church in 1870 the Vatican 
received about £18,000,000 in 
cash and Italian Government 
Bonds It seems a high figure, 
yet It was a comparatively 
small payment as an indemnity 
for the losses the church 
sustained 

Although Vatican City lies 
within the <rty of Rome it is 
entirely surrounded by a wall 
except at the entrance to St 
Pcter^a Square The Basilica 


the area of the state The 
mam entrance to the city state 
IS hy the Santa Anna’s Gate, a 
little way to the north of St 
Peter s Square Before the 
war It was easy to get inta 
Vatican City Arriving at the 
gate you were given a special 
permit and a kindly welcome 
from one of the Swiss Guards 
TMo passport was required 
and there were no custom 
or immigration officers to 
satisfy Vatican City" has two- 
newspapers, the 4cta Aposto- 
licae Sedis and the OsservcUore 
Romano The first named is- 
the official news organ of the 
Pope as head of the Catholic 
Church It has a circulation in 
normal limes of about 10,000 
copies As the official bulletin, 
of the Holy See, it publisher 
bulls, encyclicals, and other 
official papal announcements- 
Most of the text is printed in 
Latin fi]ie Osser valor e Romano 
18 the city newspaper It deals 
with the more important news- 
and decisions of international 
import, the proceedings of the 
Papal Court, and is printed m 
Italian. 

The state also possesses one- 
of the most powerful broadcast- 
ing stations in the world The 
installation was erected under 
the personal supervision of 
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the late Marchese Guglielmo 
Marconi Over this radio the 
Pope made lus first broadcast 
on February 12, 1931 

The population of the stale 
18 just over a thousand, the 
greater majority of whom are 
employed in the papal service 

\ atican City bemg a complete 
sovereignty and intemalionallv 
recognised as such, enjoys full 
diplomatic privileges Before 
the war some thirty-eight 

countries sent diplomatic 

representatives to the Holy 
See Many of them resided 
in Rome, and not within 

the houndenes of the state 
Though living on Italian soil. 


the treaty guaranteed them,, 
even in time of war, the same 
status as is due to diplomatic- 
representatives according to the 
provisions of inlemational law 

While Hi<^ Holme ss the Pope 
18 the acknowledged head and 
ruler of the state, it has,, 
nevertheless, its own governor 
His duty 18 to protect property, 
maintain public order and 
hygiene and conduct the ordi- 
nary relations with the Italian 
state He supervises and 
exerciBes immediate control of 
all public services and regu- 
lates all administrative and 
financial transactions within 
Vatican City 

Britannia & Eve 


FLY AWAY 

“I^OTHER dear, what IS an angel’” “My darling, it is a little girl 
with wings, who flies away up in the skies ” 

“But mother, I heard daddy telling the maid that she was an angel 
Will she fly’” 

“ Yea, ray darling, she will fly away the tirat tning tomorrow “ 


PERSONAL 

D ear Wife I Will forgive you for taking the money and going away If 
you will send me your address I will send you more money so you 
can get further awav 


BEAUTIFUL 

Now if all the trees bad hrabs like thine, 
Why, the woods would be just divine. 



Anthony Eden: Churchill’s 
Successor 

MARQUIS W CHILDS 


A nthony Eden, bamng 

some unexpected upset, 
Will be Britain’s next Prime 
Minister \ strange man of 
many mhibitiona, his character 
IS a compound oi contradictory 
facets 

Handsome, even debonair in 
appearance, he has the reputa- 
tion of being dull and plati- 
tudinous, his model of the 
conventional Englishman who 
^‘carries on,” who “muddles 
through” with casual cheerio 
and smiling understatement 

It 18 Eden’s political misfor- 
tune to be self-conscious, if not 
actually shy In public he is 
stiff as a board and dry as 
sawdust Relaxed, at lunch or 
dinner m the company of friends, 
he can be charramg, even vvitty 

In 1941, in Moscov,, one of 
the Kremlin banquets was given 
in his honour These parties are 
endurance feats this one, 

47 toasts were drunk in vodka 
and champagne It ended at 
Sam 

“Stalin turned to me and 
proposed a final toast “to our 
guest,” Eden recalls I picked 



AnlKony Edan 

up a bumper of champagne, 
aaid to myself, “Remember the 
pride of Britain ” and drank it 
dowm ” 

When visiting Washington 
last spring, he confessed to a 
congenial group at the White 
House that he is dying to meet 
Greta Garbo — and that Kis wife 
wants to meet Gary Cooper 

Noel Coward and others of 
London s “bright young people” 
are in the Edens’ circle of 
friends, though he has little 
social life now When the 
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President remarked that he 
hadn’t lieen wearing cutaways 
during war-time, Eden said he 
couldn’t wear his if he wanted 
to — his wife had made his 
utaway into a dinner suit for 
herself 

ANTHONY EDEN HAS ONE 
VICE— TEMPER 

The son of one of England’s 
richest peers, mamed to one 
of England’s richest women, 
Anthony Eden is nonetheless a 
self-made man 

For Eden has two inheri- 
tances from his father Few 
men born to wealth and position 
have ever had such a difficult 
childhood He and his three 
brothers suffered — he still 
suffers — from the eccentricities 
of their father, who was a 
strange and gifted man 

On the re-venues from 4,000 
acres of the richest land in 
England’s North Country, Sir 
William Eden, seventh baronet, 
li>ed ,in regal splendour In 
his greenhouses were rare 
orchids, gardenias, camellias 
His horses, his hounds, his skill 
in the hunting field made him 
renowned His water colours 
had a professional excellence 
His four sons were handsome 
and intelligent 

But the moments when he 
could enjoy his riches were few 
As though a spell had been 
oast over him, he was condein- 


ped to the whims of a ferocious 
temper And all too often it 
was turned on those whom at 
heart he loved best His sons 
feared and avoided him 

The third son, Anthony, 
swore never to exhibit his 
personal passions as his father 
had done It is a resolve not 
always easy to keep For, 
underneath the son’s conven- 
tional exterior, is a legacy of 
the elder Eden’s fierceness 
During the days of Dunkirk 
and after, Anthonv Eden’s 
nerves were strained almost ta 
breaking Once he threw a 
loaded tea tray at an attendant 
who had showed some un- 
exampled stupidity 

Such lapses, however, have 
been rare His has been a 
disciplined life Every choice 
he has made seems to have 
been dictated by a cautious 
regard for a successful! career 

But loyalty, not ambition is 
the true keynote of Eden’s life 
Though his every act has beer* 
pointed to the moment when he 
shall become Prime Minister, 
he once deliberately put aside 
the opportunity to assume that 
office 

Even now, the date on which 
he may move into No 10 
Downing Street will be deter- 
mined by the man he is expect- 
ed to succeed If Churchill 
decides to be England’s post-war 
leader, Eden will abide by 
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dutdecision^poetiioiimg fulfil- 
ment of hie own amhition 

And he is loyal to convictions 
as well as to friends. A con- 
^nital Conservative, a protege 
and underlying of such diehard 
Tories as Austen and Neville 
Chamberlain, Eden for nine 
years had worked unremittingly 
for British collaboration with 
Russia to preserve the peace of 
Europe 

THIS IS HIS SECOND WAR 

At the outbreak of World 
"War I, Antbmiy Eden went 
straight from Eton, creche of 
English gentlemen, into the 
ICing’s Royal Rifle Crops In 
1916, when he was 19, he was 
adjutant of his battalion on the 
Western Front, the youngest 
adjutant in the British Army 
The following year he won the 
Military Cross, and at the war’s 
•end he was a brigade major 
at 21 

His eldest and youngest 
brothers were killed in the war 
Maj Anthony Eden had had 
hiB fill of carnage In 1919 
he went up to Oxford to read 
Oriental languages He excelled 
in Persian and, ever since, his 
«k]ll in languages bad been 
extremely useful to him in his 
■career 

In 1923 he won his first seat 
m the House of Commons 
That year Winston Churchill 
called him “the one fresh 


figure of the first magnitude 
ansing out of the generation 
ravag^ by the war 

At 29, he was Parliamentary 
private secretary to cynical, 
worldly Sir Austen Chamber- 
lain 

At 34, he held the ministerial 
post of Parliamentary under 
secretary to the foreign oflSce 

At 37 be was Lord Privy 
Seal 

By 1934 he had risen from 
a promising unknown to the 
coi^dent and confrere of the 
mighty He attended League 
sessions, and made friends He 
visited Hitler, and saw an 
enemy 

He went straight from cross- 
ing swords with Hitler in Berlin 
to Moscow — and made a friend 
of Josef Stalin, who agreed 
with him on the threat of 
Germany 

HE HAS CALLED THE TURN 

From that day on, Edjen had 
urged Britain to work with the 
Soviets Many times he has 
had to stand by and see his 
hopes rumed 

That happened once m 1938 
when Chamberlain, whose 
cabinet he had qiut, spurned 
Russian support and wrote 
Czechoslovakia. It was then 
that Eden might have become 
Prune Minister of a coalition 
cabinet. Bat feelings were so 
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bitter within his own parly- — 
appeasers and non -appeasers 
were calling each other liars 
and crooks — that he knew no 
■<ioalilion could save the peace 

Hts hopes were ruined again 
an 1939 when he advised Hali- 
fax, then Foreign Minister, to 
go himself to Moscow — or to 
send Eden — to forestall the 
Axis-Comintem pact But the 
ideeply religious Halifax would 
■do neither 

Finally, in 1942, Eden signed 
ithe Anglo-Soviet 20-> ear 
itreaty, probably the most truly 


popular agreement ever made 
by Britain. 

For, though he himself may 
lack the personal charm of his 
leader, there is no douht that 
the policies of Churchill’s 
deputy are approved by the 
people 

If Eden could learn to relax 
in public, he might be as 
popular as Churchill But, 
whether he does or not, he is 
almost certainly fate’s choice 
to lead the British people m 
the post-war world 

Look 


Greek General Metaxaa wa* notoriously absenl-mmded, and it is said 
^ that when he insperted a Mediterranean naval station he was asked by 
ahe ofiheer in charge if he would care to try a new flying boat 

The General aaid that he would, indeed he would pilot it himself The 
■officer acquiesced and accompanied the General as passenger After some 
tune in the air the officer was alarmed to notice that they were descending to 
an aerodrome 

He suggested tactfully that as he was piloting a flying-boat it would be 
iietter if a landing were made on the sea 

‘Of course, of course, how forgetful of me,’ said Mclaxas, and turned 
-and made a perfect landing on the sea 

As the machine came to rest and the General climbed out of his seat, he 
turned with graUtude to his passenger imd said how much he appreciated 
hiB tact in pointing out the absurd error ‘I shall not forget it,’ he said, 
turned promptly, opened the door and walked out into the sea 


^UALTl’ said a nervous Home Guard as an unexpected car approached 
^ ^ his isolated post 

There was a pause and then the driver put bis head out of the car and 
sold ‘Well, I’ve baited, what do you want me to do next’’ 

‘Blessed if I know,’ said the Home Guard, ‘my orders is to aay “Hall*’ 
three tunes and then shoot ’ 



Liberty, Equality and 
Democracy 


EVERY intruuon ol spmt that bays M'tn as good as you” 
into OUT personal and sp>ritual life is to bo resisted lust as leaU 
ously as every intrusion of bureaucracy or privilege into our poli- 
tics Hierarchy within can alone preserve egalitarianism without 
Romantic at+acts on democracy will come again We shall never 
be safe unless we already understand in our hearts all that the 
a nf I- democrats con say, and have provided for it better than they 
Human nature will not permanently endure flat equality if it is 
extended from its proper political field into the more real, more 
concrete fields within Let us wear equality, but let us undress 
every night 


C S LEWIS 


I A^^ a democrat because I 
believe in the Fall of Man 
1 think most people are demo- 
crats for the opposite reason 
A great deal of democratic 
enthusiasm descends from the 
ideas of people like Rousseau, 
who believed m democracy be- 
cause they thought mankind so 
wise and good that everyone 
deserved a share m the govern- 
menL The danger of defend- 
ing democracy on those grounds 
is that they’re not true And 
whenever their weakness 13 
exposed, the people who prefer 
tyranny make capital out of the 
exposure I find that they’re 
not true without looking further 
than myself I don’t deserve 
a share in goveming^ a hen- 


roost, much less a nation Nor 
do most people — all the people 
who believe advert is eraents, 
and think in catchwords and 
spread rumours The real 
reason for democracy is jutt 
the reverse Mankind is so 
fallen that no man can be 
trusted with unchecked power 
over his fellows Aristotle 
said that some people were 
only fit to be slaves I do not 
contradict him But I reject 
slavery because I see no men 
fit to be masters 

This introduces a view of 
equality rather different from 
that in which we have been 
trained I do not think that 
equality la one of those things- 
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(like wiBdom or happiness) 
which are good eimply in them- 
selves and for their own sakes 
I think it IS in the same class 
as medicine, which is good 
because we are ill, or clothes 
which are good because we are 
no longer innocent I don’t 
think the old authority in 
kings, priests, husbands, or 
fathers, and the old obedience 
in teubjects, laymen, wives and 
sons, was in itself a degrading 
or evil thing at all I think 
it was intrinsically as good 
and beautiful as the nakedness 
of Adam and Eve It was 
rightly taken away because 
men became bad and abused 
U To attempt to restore it 
now would he the same error 
as that of the Nudists Legal 
and economic equality are 
absolutely necessary remedies 
for the Fall, and protection 
against cruelty 

But medicine is not food 
There is no spiritual susten- 
ance in flat equality It is a 
dim recognition of this fact 
which makes much of our 
political propaganda sound so 
thin We ara trying to be 
enraptured by something which 
IB merely the negative condi- 
tion of the good life And 
that is why the imagination 
of people IS so easily captured 
by appeals to the craving for 
inequality, whether in a roman- 
tic form of films about loyal 
courtiers or in the brutal form 
of Nazi ideology The tempter 


always works on some real 
weakness in our own system 
of values offers food to some 
need which we have starved 

When equality is treated not 
as a medicme or a safely - 
gadget but as an ideal we 
begin to breed that stunted and 
envious sort of mind which 
hates all superiority That 
mind IS the special disease of 
democracy, as cruelty and ser- 
vilitv are the special diseases 
of privileged societies It will 
kill us all if It grows uncheck- 
ed The man who cannot 
conceive a joyful and loyal 
obedience on the one hand, nor 
an unembarrassed and noble 
acceptance of that obedience 
on the other, the man who has 
never even wanted to kneel or 
to bow, is a prosaie barbarian 
But it would be wicked folly 
to restore these old inequalities 
on the legal or external plane 
Their plane is somewhere elfeC 

We must wear clothes since 
the Fall les, but inside, 
under what Milton called 
“these troublesome disguises,” 
we want the naked body, that 
IS, the real body, to be alive 
We want it, on proper occa- 
sions, to appear in the marri- 
age chamber, in the public 
privacy of a men’s bathing 
place, and (of course) when 
any medical or other emer- 
gency demands In the same 
way, under the necessary outer 
covering of legal equality, the 
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whole iuerarducai dance and 
‘faarmonjr of onr deep and joy- 
ously accepted a p i r 1 1 u a 1 
inequalities should be alive 
It is there, of course, m our 
life as Christians there, as 
laymen, we can obey — all the 
more because the priest has no 
authority over us on the poli- 
tical level It 18 there in our 
relation to parents and tea- 
chers — all the more because it 
18 now a willed and wholly 
spiritual reverence It should 
be there also in marriage 

This last point needs a little 
plain speaking Men have so 
horribly abased their power 
over women in the past that to 
wives, of all people, equality 
IS m danger of appearing as 
an ideal But Mrs Naomi 
Mitchison has laid her fmger 
on the real point Have as 
much equality as you please — 
the more the better — uT our 
I marriage laws but at some 
level consent to inequality, nay, 
delight in inequality, is an 
erotic necessity 

The error here has been to 
assimilate all forms of affec- 
tion to that special forms we 
call friendship It indeed 
does imply equality But it 
18 quite different from the vari- 
ous loves within the same 
household Friends are not 
primarily absorbed m each 
other It 18 when we are doing 
things together that friendship 


springs sailing 

ships, praying, phftMophismg, 
fighting shoulder to shoulder 
Friends look in the same 
direction Lovers look at each 
other that is, in opposite 
directions To transfer bodily 
all that belongs to one relation- 
ship into the other is blunder- 
ing 

We should rejoice that we 
have contrived to reach much 
legal democracy (we still need 
more of the economic) without 
losing our ceremonial Monarchy 
For there, right in the midst of 
our lives, is that which satisfies 
the craving for inequality, and 
acts as a permanent reminder 
that medicine is not food 
Hence a man’s reaction to 
Monarchy is a kind of test 
Monarchy can easily be 
“debunked,” but watch the 
faces, mark well the accents, of 
the debunkers These are the men 
whose tap-root in Eden has been 
cut whom no rumour of the 
polyphony, the dance, can 
reach — man to whom pebbles 
laid in a row are more beau- 
tiful than an arch Yet even 
if they desire mere equality 
they cannot reach it Where 
men are forbidden to honour a 
king they honour millionaires, 
athletes, or film-stars instead 
For spiritual nature, like bodily 
nature, will be served , deny it 
food and it will gobble poison 

The Spectator 



Can France Rise Again? 


. Francs miut ba renovated, rebuilt from top to bottom The 
top will be harder to restore or re-create than the bottoffi, because 
it IS there that the scandals, treasons, and inefficiencies have been 
the most numerous and the most dangerous G S 


GEORGE SLOCOMBE 


O F all the European countries 
oyetrun by the Axis, the 
fate of France has been the 
xQost catastrophic She fell 
from so high, and fell so far 

Poland, which has suffered 
more profoundedly and more 
terribly than France, had been 
tom asunder for a century and 
-a half before 1918, and had 
only known a re -birth of inde- 
ipendence for twenty-one years 
when she was again attacked, 
•divided, and occupied 

Belgium was occupied almost 
'entirely during the last war 
Yugoslavia — or rather what was 
then Serbia — was invested and 
■occupied from 19l5 to 1918 
Similarly was R o u m a n i a 
Czecho-Slovakia then formed 
part of the territories of our 
enemy Austria-Hungary 

France, although some of its 
richest industrial departments 
m the north were occupied and 
ffnally devastated, in the mam 
escaped invaaiOH 


Even in the Franco- Prussian 
war of 1870-71, although the 
Germans occupied the outskirts 
of Pans, seized Alsaka-Lorraine, 
and marched into the heart of 
France as far as the banks of 
the Loire, the French Govern- 
ment at Bordeaux maintained 
its authority over the Channel, 
Atlantic, and Mediterranean 
coasts, and vast provinces of 
France were still immune from 
the invader 

During the Allied campaigns 
against Napolean, Pans was 
indeed occupied by the British 
and the Prussians, but the 
mantle of the restored Bourbon 
monarch, Louis XMII, covered 
them with its authority, and 
French pride was not out-raged 
as deeply as in 1940 

Historically, as well as mili- 
tarily and morally, the German 
^nol to speak of the despised 
Italian — occupation of France is 
the greatest blow the French 
have ever known 
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Not t\en the Anglo-FiencI? 
Hflrs i/I the early centuries of 
IVorman rule in England were so 
disastrous In one thousand 
jears of territorial unity, 
during many of which France 
was the shining symbol of 
Western civilisation, her Court 
the splendour of Europe, her 
armies supreme on the Conti- 
nent, the prestige of France m 
the world has never been so 
humiliated 

Worse still, her greatest 
military heroes, Marshal Petain 
and General Weygand, shame- 
fully capitulated to the enem\, 
and one of them has since 
openly collaborated with the 
conqueror 

The restoration of Franre to 
her old prestige and the re- 
covery' of her old glory as a 
centre of civilisation and a 
citadel of human liberties, will 
provide the world of tomorrow 
with one of its most poignant 
problems 

Consider the obstacles to be 
overcome before the French can 
again become leaders among 
the nations Take first the 
standards of military, naval, 
and air power by which the 
material might of modem states 
IS measured 

1 The French army, which 
in 1939 comprised five million 
men, is disbanded Over a 
million officers and men are 
still prisoners in Germany 


2 The french fleet fia^ 
largely been destroyed Except 
for the Richelieu, now refitting, 
four old cruisers at Alexandria, 
the aircraft-carrier Rear/t at 
Martinique, and a few othet 
units, either captured by the- 
Allies in North Africa, or al- 
ready fighting with us under 
the flag of General de Gaulle,, 
the best warships of France 
were disabled or sunk at Oran 
and at Toulon 

The officers and men of the 
fleet at Toulon have been dis- 
banded some of them are now 
labour-conscripts in Germany 

3 The Air Force, hope- 
lessly inadequate in 1940, is- 
now reduced to a few pilots 
and machines in the service of 
Vichy Most of the men and 
planes who were serving in- 
North Africa when the Allies 
landed are now fighting with- 
the Allies, 

Now consider the economic^ 
industrial, and agricultural 
position of France 

1 Her mdu Bines have- 
either been stripped of ma- 
chinery and raw materials for 
the benefit of the Germans^ 
or are working exclusively for 
Germany 

2 Her man-power has beerw 
drastically reduced, partly 
by the retention of over one 
million able-bodied workera 
m Germany as war prisoners,, 
partly by the mass-deportation 
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of Frenct wotkera to the 
German war factories 

3 FrencR agriculture has 
Eeen steadily exploited by the 
Gerraans until it is inadequate 
■even to feed the French 
Farmers have been robbed of 
their live-stocks, crops, seed 
grains machinery, fertilisers, 
and labour It will be years 
before thib once flourishing ind- 
ustry, the back-bone of France, 
can be restored to its old vigor 

Finally, consider ihe social, 
political, and admmisLractne 
problems 

1 Ow ing to the retention 
or diversion of the greater part 
of France’s >oung adult males, 
the French population is 
threatened with a seiious 
decline during the next tvventv 
years 

2 The old political parties 
and their leaders are dead 
Parliament has been indefinite- 
ly suspended by Petain The 
constitution of the Third Re- 
public has been abolished or 
abrogated 

3 All the former elite ol 
the nation — the generals, ad- 
mirals, judges, magistrates, 
university professors, Academi- 
cians, prefects, high police 
officials, mayors and municipal 
councillort, teachers, doctors, 
etc , are either suspect because 
of their political ineptitude, 
"their professional venality, 
or their collaboration with 


Germany, or they have been 
long absent from the scene as 
prisoners in German camps 
or Vichy jails, or their power 
has been so weakened by age, 
semi- starvation, or illness that 
they can no longer serve in a 
time of political crisis^ 

These, then, are the difficul- 
ties to be overcome 

France mubt be renovated, 
rebuilt from top to bottom The 
top will be harder to restore 
or re-create than the bottom, 
because it is there that the scan- 
dals, treasons, and inefficiencies 
have been the most nuraeroub 
and the most dangerous But 
IS the problem insuperable 

1 do not believe so 

There ib a tremendous inher- 
ent vitality in the French nation, 
due partly to its physical con- 
stitution, Its long experience in 
harmonising diverse racial ele- 
ments, climates, and soils partly 
to its close contact with tbe 
land 

There is also a vigorous 
mental reaction to the impact 
of new ideas, nev\ theories 

Look at the youthful eager- 
ness and ardous of the Fight- 
ing French, from the veterans 
of 1940 to the latest boy or 
girls recruit to escape from 
France 

Recall the extraordinary 
national awakening which fol- 
lowed the Revolution of 1789 
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The wheels af the national 
admintatratioDS creaked 
ominously The State was 
overloaded with debt and 
corruption The Court was a 
splendour m moth-eaten decay 
Religion was a sham 

The anny and the navy 
were over-weighed at the top 
with palace — generals and 
palace — admirals, many of 
>shom had never heard a shot 
fired in anger 

Yet within a few years all 
this corruption and inefficiency 
had been swept ay ay An elite 
of >oung men, orators, war- 
riors, writers, painters, actors, 
philosophers, scientists, ruled 
in Pans 

An e\en better augury for 
the re-birtb of France in a world 
at peace may be found in the 
astonishing national recovery 
after tbe resounding military 
debacle of 1871 

Within ten jeare the French 
had not only paid off a ruinous 
war indemnity in gold They 
had made of France the cultur- 
al centre of the universe 

It was the greatesi period in 
the history of France — almost 
in the history of civilisation 
And It followed a great humi- 
liation and a great defeat 
I believe that the France of 
the great liberation of 194 — 


will resemble the France of 
1789 and 1871 It will be a. 
France re-bom m agony 

Its leaders will not be the 
men who led her to defeat in 
1940 and to shame in the years 
which followed Nor will they 
be the men who, although they 
had no part in France’s be- 
trayal, were too old or too 
weak to prevent it 

These men of tomorrow are 
today unknowTi, or obscure 
They are the secret leaders of 
France’s underground war 
against Germany Like the 
generals of revolutionary 
France, like the marshals of 
Napoleon, many of them are of 
humble origin But so were 
Pasteur, Joffre, and Foch 
Nevertheless, although, under 
the leadership of these unknown 
heroes of today, the France of 
tomorrow may be great, she 
will not necessarily be a great 
Power in the military sense 
V/ith a Germany forever dis- 
armed there will be no need, 
no hopes, for great land 
armies, navies, or air forces in 
the old material sense 

In science, art, literature,^ 
civilisation, industrv, inven- 
tion^ — the forces of peace — 
France may one day lead the- 
world again 

5^rand 


OUT WITH THE LIGHTS 

WT^HAT did Mable say when you turned out the lights and lassed her 7*^ 
" * “She said she felt as if she never wanted to see my face again.” 



Hitler’s Swastika Bodes 
No Good. 



Hitler does not realise that the Swastika on his arm will lead him to 
more dark days and complete destruction He has adopted the 
symbol of the ancient Aryans, but in a wrong way He suffers for 
it, and will suffer more 


RAZA H MOHAMMAD 


F or ages the Swastika has 
been known as the emblem 
of good luck, long life, success, 
prosperity and immunity against 
danger and evil The word is 
composed of two Sanskrit words 
*‘SU,” which means well and 
good, and “^STI,” it is 

Quite oblivious of the fact 
hidden behind the Swastika, 
Hiller still persists in adopting 
this symbol, believing it will 
bring him success in the con- 
quest of the world But he does 
not seem to understand that 


Swastikas are of different kinds, 
all having different effects 

Hitler s Swastika (as shown 
in fig 2 in the accompanying 
picture) 18 definitely his own 
design and you will notice that 
it IB slanting Although correct 
in shape, if worn in such a 
way it becomes an evil sign 
To add to his misfortune he 
has adopted a white background,^ 
an infallible sign of sudden 
disaster not only to himself but 
also to those who carry out hiR^ 
orders The actual sign one- 
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should use for safety and good 
luck is -the upright Swastika 
whose limbs are turned towards 
the right (No 1 ) If it be 
slightl> slanting as Hitler wears 
it, it causes much misery and 
misfortune to the wearer 

Another type of Swastika 
which bodes evil is the good 
Swastika’s reverse (No 3 ) It is 
known as the emblem of hatred 
and with the march of time evil 
forces ultimately gam advant- 
age and recoil upon the wearer 
Even the less superstitious 
hardly dare to meddle with 
the original shape of this well- 
known ancient charm for to do 
16 so reputed to bring a curse 
upon one’s head 

Among Hindus there is still a 
belief in the Swastika This 
symbol of good luck is often 
used at various Hindu cere- 
monies, especially nuptials 
Markings of the Swastika are 
drawn in red kumkum in front 
of the bride and groom at the 
t time of wedding ceremonies 
Should anyone chance to see 
this symbol slanting right or 
left, much trouble and anxiety 


18 caused, and the Brahmin is 
held responsible should any 
evil forces play their part over 
the mariied couple 

The Swastika is met all over 
the world in ornamental forms 
■also For instance, a gift of a 
gold necklace fitted with a 
Swastika is now common among 
the Hindus They make fre- 
quent use of this symbol w^hen 
opening new account books and 
on festive occasions These 
familiar marks never miss the 
thresholds of a Hindu house 

Anyone familiar with the 
worship of Kali will know how 
fearful is the effect of the 
reverse Swastika, the symbol 
of black magic, hatred and 
manslaughter 

The emblem of the good 
Swastika is also found on a 
newly harnessed horse This is 
to avoid all evils destined to 
overcome the animal 

Atlast Hitler has hit himself 
with hiB own fist He is lured 
by power but is unaware that 
every step of his own leads him 
to the wrong goal, because of 
the slanting Swastika on his arm 


TUT-TUT 

' I am indebted to you for all I know *’ 
‘Oh don’t mention such a trifle ^ 


First Gomraeraal ‘Well, I can write and say I’ve made some very 
umportant contacts, today ’ 

Second Commercial ‘I haven’t sold anything, either * 



Beyond The Khyber Pass 


The Afghans ere a tough hard people and can be cruel, 
but they have a strong if simple sense of |ustice When punish- 
ment IS merited or when they are beaten in fair fight they hold 
no malice It is against the rules to shoot an unharmed enemy 

H L Matthmwa 


HERBERT L MATTHEWS 


W HEN Alexander the Great, 
as Samuel Johnson put 
it, “swept India,” he came 
through what is now Afghan- 
istan, and Darius, King of 
Persia, came before Kira If 
Hiller, who was also seeking 
new worlds to conquer, had 
crashed through the Caucasus, 
he, too, would have come 
through Afghanistan Here 
are the gateways to India, 
ancient caravan trails that men 
and riches followed for 
millennia before Christ From 
Lazul in Badhakshan the blue 
stones which the ancient called 
“lapis lazuli went to gladden 
the hearts of the Pharaohs of 
Egypt ages before the exodus 
of the Jews The Hinduism 
of the Aryans and the Zoroa- 
stnan teachings of the Parsees 
-began here in the Hindu Kush 
Mountains and that plateau of 
Pamir which is called the 
“roof of the world ” At 
Bagram, forty miles north of 
Kabul, you can walk in the 
-fields and pick up relics of 


great schools of Greek, Indian 
and Chinese art The curator 
of the museum here, returning 
from a two-day jaunt a few 
months ago, literally stumbled 
just a few hours' ride from 
Kabul upon the ruins of a city 
Alexander the Great built 
Balkh in ancient Baclna, now 
northern Afghanistan, was the 
centre of a great civilization long 
before Alexander reached it 

This wealth, this culture, this 
history are not accidents The 
aame reasons of strategy and 
economics which made Central 
Asia one of the cross roads of 
the ancient world make 
Afghanistan important to the 
world today Its culture died 
away, its wealth was scattered 
to the winds, it withdrew into 
its mountain fastnesses and its 
tribal strife shutting out the 
world in the days when the 
world could be shut out, but 
those days are gone It is a small 
world now and the stubborn 
factors of geography, trade 
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routes and power politics cannot 
be Ignored The wisdom of 
accepting the inevitable and 
profiting by It is being recog- 
nized Afghanistan is coming 
out of her shell 

You will find it tucked, like 
a larger Switzerland, between 
British India, Russian Turkestan 
and Iran — a sparsely populat- 
ed, barren mountainous coun- 
try of 12,000,000 people work- 
ing on the land of green valleys 
that relieve the barrenness or 
trekking as nomads along the 
rough roads Caracul skins 
and dried fruits are Afghan- 
istan s chief exports, but she is 
believed to have great mineral 
resources wailing to be tapped 

You enter Afghanistan from 
India b> that defile to lamouh 
m history — the Khvber Pass 
The road he>ond is symbolic 
of Afghanistan — rough, entirely 
unpaved, olten going for miles 
along the beds of streams and 
rivers, budges unrepaired A ou 
drive ihiough Kh>ber on a 
first-rate macadamized high- 
wav and from the minute ^ou 
strike Afghanistan, lor eleven 
or twelve hours on the dOO-mile 
journey to Kabul, >ou are 
jolted and bounced unmerci- 
fully And it IS the same 
or worse everywhere in the 
country Perhaps 400 yards of 
paved street in Kabul are the 
sura total for all Afghanistan 

There IS a strategic reason 
for these bad roads “Abdhur 


Rabman, the Durani chief’* oE 
Kipling’s “Ballad of the King’s 
Mercy,” wrote of his country- 
as a poor goat between a lion 
and a terrible bear, meaning 
the British and the Russian 
Empires “By making 
the country easily accessible, 
foreign powers wouldn’t find 
such difficulty in entering and 
spreading themselves over our 
country,” he wrote cannily 
“The greatest safety of Afghan- 
istan lies in Its natural impregn- 
able position ” So today you 
jolt wildly over the stony plain 
of Jalalabad and on to Nimba 
where Akbar built himself a 
garden of singular beauty 
Then the road mounts, in steady, 
sometimes perilous, curves to 
that other famous pass — Lata- 
band — ^where Nur J e h a n 
“Light of the X^'orld, was bom 
while her parents were going by 
caravan from Persia to India 
Nur Jehan la a great name in 
Inthan historv for she became 
empress and wife of Jehangir, 
whose son Shah Jahan built the 
Taj Mahal One alwavs thinks 
of history in Afghanistan 

This country is the last 
refuge of fanatical Mahome- 
danism Everywhere else — in 
Turkey, Egypt, Arabia, Iran 
— religious bars have weak- 
ened, religion has been 
adapted to the modem world, 
but here m Afghanistan the 
mullah or priest still holds 
sway When King Araanullab 
tried, among other things, to* 
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remove the hideous, impene- 
trable veils behind which the 
women live outside their 
quarters, the mullahs helped 
foment a revolution and he was 
lucky to escape alive to Italy 
So fanatical is religious feel- 
ing that this lb one of the few 
countries m the world where 
Christian missionaries ha\e 
never been allowed to set foot 

The Afghans are a lough, 
hard people and can be cruel, 
but they have a strong, if 
simple, sense of justice When 
punishment is merited or when 
they are beaten in fair fight 
they hold no malice Thev do 
not kill women and children in 
their family or tribal feuds, and 
that is why in the countryside 
you see women and children 
dressed in red From a distance 
it IS hard to tell a man from a 
woman by the shape of their 
clothes, so an enemy sighting 
his rifle on a figure working in 
a field knows that according to 
the code of bis country he must 
not shoot when he sees red 
Sometimes men put on red, 
showing that they don’t w^ant to 
fight, but that 13 the equiv alent of 
displaying a yellow streak and 
they are ragged unmercifully 
for it It is against the rules also 
to shoot an unarmed enemy 

The last word always goes to 
the rifle, which is the ultimate 
m argumentation Until recent 
times that was how a foreigner 
was greeted He was an infidel 
intruder, one who had come to 
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take away that most prized of 
all Afghan possession a — 
independence He was fair 
game Today, times have 
changed There is one region 
of central Afghanistan where it 
is considered dangerous to 
travel Otherwise one is greeted 
with charming courtesy and 
hospitality When Afghans- 
meet you or thank you for any 
reason they put their hands on 
their hearts 

The Afghans themselves 
rarely travel, except to tho 
neighbouring countries reached 
by caravan But, when they do 
travel, tliey take with them an 
intense pride m their countiv 
and race His Royal HighnebS 
Shah Mahmud Mmwar told me 
of an \ighan who had to crob'^ 
the seas, was too poor to pay 
for hib passage, and shipped as 
a stoker But he always refused 
to tell anybody where he came 
from 01 what his race was 
He Was ashamed to let the world 
kno\- that an\ Afghan could be 
so poor that he had to do 
menial work 

That pride, curiously enough 
makes the Afghan a poor 
sportsman There is a guide 
book here which says “In 
sports, as in everything else, 
he never forgets he is an 
Afghan and according to the 
tradition of his country, should 
never lose a contest or a fight 
whether in his own land or 
abroad Afghans play to win 
against all odds ” So they take 
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their sports most seriously 
Important wrestling matches, for 
instance, often end in a free- 
for-all fight with the spectators 
joining in Those who backed 
the loser, get so mad they go, 
not for the loser, but for the 
winner and his backers 

But what IS a \ice in sport 
can be a virtue in a war-like 
life There is a tendeucj to 
softness in Kabul, but you can 
tell a countryman as he strides 
through the city’s bazaar and 
crowded streets, big-boned, 
tall, black-haired, blue-eyed 
He is no man’s inferior least of 
all the while man’s There is 
none of that cringing which 
18 often so distressing to the 
foreigner in the Indian 

It 19 a colourful bazaar, 
teeming with life and spirit 
There you can buy brightlj 
coloured vests or golden slip- 
pers with upturned toes, rubies 
from the ancient mine of Jag- 
■dalak, carpets from Bokhara, 
spices and cloth of silver and 
old clothes from the United 
States There donkejs, laden 
with salt rock, move like little 
juggernauts which turn aside 
for no man There clumsy 
camels stride haughtily and 
disdainfully, for they alone, 
say the Mahomed ans, know the 
hundredth name of God When 
you leave the bazaar there is 
■nothing to see but endless street 
of dust or mud and endless 
walls on each side You see no 
houses, only bare walls, eight 


or ten feet high, built partly 
for protection and partly to 
screen the women from worldly 
eyes It is only outside Kabul 
that you see women and houses 
and life Yet to leave Kabul 
IB to go back to a still earlier 
world In the villages of 
Kohistan they still hunt quail 
with hawks and hooded falcons 
Wild ducks are decoyed to 
ponds and there stunned by clay 
pellets shot from bows In 
caravanserais you sleep and eat 
in simplest fashion 

Even in Kabul >ou go by 
sun-tirae Every day as noon 
approaches the mullah watches 
the sundial When the sun is 
directly overhead he gets up, 
goes to a telephone and puts in 
a call for the station on lop of 
a neighbouring hill where there 
18 a cannon Kabul’s few tele- 
phones don t work well and 
sometimes it takes five minutes 
or more to get the ofl&cer in 
charge of the cannon But, 
sooner or later, it is done, he 
walks to the cannon, gives the 
signal and off it goes That is 
noon and you set your watch by 
It Each day noon comes at a 
different time by your watch, 
but, whatever your watch 
says, noon is when the cannon 
booms and not before The 
mullahs will have it that way, 
but they use the telephone at 
least Some day they will set 
their watches to Greenwich mean 
time That daj isn’t far off 

New York Times Magazine, 



Sii Aurobindo: 

The Silent Yogi 

SWAM! NIKHILANANDA 


I NDIA of late has drawn the 
attention of the \\orld to 
her achievements in more than 
one field of human endeavour 
Mahatma Gandhi, Rabindra- 
nath Tagore, Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru, Sir C V Raman and 
Sir Radhakrishnan are well- 
known in the world of politics, 
literature, science and philoso- 
phy These men are the fore- 
runners of that dav when the 
possibilities latent in the un- 
fathcmable sources of Indian 
culture will be realized and 
India will rise again to her 
ancient stature 

Another remarkable figure 
of present day India whose 
life affords an interesting con- 
trast to the lives of these 
public men is Sri Aurobindo 
Gbose Ihree decades ago 
Sn Aurobindo was one of the 
foremost figures in Indian 
political and educational move- 
ments At present he is living 
m seclusion under a vow of 
silence and communicates with 
the world onlj through his 
letters and published writings 
These writings are attracting 
the attention of serioua thinkers 
and philosophers in India and 
elsewhere Tagore, after a 


visit to Sn Aurobindo at 
Pondicheny, wrote a poem 
beginning, “Oh Aurobindo' 
Accept the salutation of 
Rabmdra ’ Sir Radhakrishnan 
wnles “Among the present-da^ 
Indian thinkers, Sn Aurobindo 
Ghose IS perhaps the most 
accomplished His firm grasp 
of the fundamentals of true 
philosophj, his earnest attempt 
at the cultivation of the inner 
life and his abundant love for 
humanity and its future, give 
to hiB writings a depth and 
comprehensiveness which are 
rarely to be met with ’ Roraain 
Rolland welcomes him as “the 
completest sjnthesis that has- 
been realized to this da> of the 
genius of Asia and the geniua 
of Europe ” 

It cannot he said that the 
wriliDgs of Sn Aurobindo are 
widely read even m India, and 
be IS less wellknown in the 
West His name seldom 
appears in the press Yet three 
times a year, on February 21, 
August 15 and November 24, 
hundreds of his admirers 
make a pilgrimage to his ash- 
rama at Pondicherry to receive 
his silent blessings Among, 
them are found Hindus and Mtu- 
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Iims, Chinese and Japanese, 
Europeans and Americans The 
Hindus believe that a spiritual 
man radiates more power in 
silence than by words and that 
merely to see such a person is a 
great stimulus to one’s spiritual 
untoldment 

Aurobindo Chose was born m 
1872 It was a period when 
the western culture of the nme- 
teenth centurv cast a hypnotic 
spell on the educated gentry of 
Bengal and made them scoff at 
their ancient religion and civi- 
lization Therefore Aurobindo, 
at the age of seven, with two 
elder brothers, was sent to 
England to be brought up and 
trained according to strict occi- 
dental tradition He lived at 
fiist with an Englli^h family at 
“Manchester and later went to 
St Paul’s School in I ondon 
In due course he entered King’s 
College, Cambridge, with a 
senior scholarship and passed 
the Tripos in the first division 
He learned to speak French as a 
child, became a brilliant stu- 
dent of Greek and Latin in 
college and acquired enough 
knowledge of German and Ital- 
ian to read Goethe and Dante 
in the original He passed the 
Indian Civil Service ETaminat- 
lon with credit but he was dis- 
qualified because he failed to 
appear for the riding test 

Aurobindo Chose returned to 
India in 1893 and served under 
“ihe Gaekwar of Baroda until 


1906 He worked m ihe secre- 
tariat and the revenue depart- 
ment and also as professor of 
English and vice principal of 
Baroda College In England 
he had been cut off from know- 
ledge of Indian languages and 
culture but at Baroda he devot- 
ed himself to the study of 
Sanskrit and several modem 
Indian languages ^ith his 
keen intellect he quicklj assi- 
milated the spirit of Indian 
civilization 

II 

the dawn of the present 
centurj Indians realized for the 
first time the deadening influ- 
ence of foreign rule The Boer 
war in South Africa, the Russo- 
Japanese War and the struggle 
of the Russian masses against 
their all-powerful Czar for 
bread and liberty and had se- 
rious repercussions m India 
Political unrest became articu- 
late m Bengal, and Lord Curzon 
in order to nip it in the bud, 
ordered dismeraberrrent of the 
province in 1905 This was 
the signal for intense political 
agitation in Bengal 

Aurobindo Chose kept in 
touch with the political leaders 
but could not join them actively 
at first because he was still 
serving the Gaekwar of Baroda 
When m 1906 a national col- 
lege was founded in Bengal 
to tram the Hindus m true 
Indian culture and also to give 
them facilities m western 



sciences, he gave up his position 
at Baroda and became its first 
^principal Soon he was drawn 
into the vortex of the struggle 
He and other leaders of radical 
views started the Swadeshi 
movement (the Indian Smn 
Fein) and later formed a new 
political party which insisted 
on the culture of self-help, 
instead of dependence upon the 
government, and made plans 
for the effective organization of 
the national forces In con- 
trast with the old medicant 
policy of the Indian National 
Congress of that dav, their 
programme emphasued non- 
co-operation with the British 
government, bovcotted of 
British Law-courts, organization 
of arbitration courts, boycott 
of government universities and 
colleges, the establishment of 
national universities, the form- 
ation of societies of young men 
for police dut> and d( fence 
work and the conversion of the 
Congress into an informal state 
within the state 

At the instance of Aurobindo 
Chose, the new paity accepted 
B G Tilak, the '-cholar-stales- 
nian of Maharashtra, as its 
leader, formulated a definite 
and challenging programme for 
the Congress and set out to 
capture it and the country from 
the moderate leaders In 1906, 
\urobindo Chose was the first 
to declare Swaraf (complete 
independence) to be the goal of 
JLndia’s political struggle. Thus 


Within the Congress wereformecf 
two parlies, one consisting of 
the older leaders and the titled 
nobility who believed in consti- 
tutional agitation for the colo- 
nial status for India under 
British rule, and the other of 
younger men who hurled defi- 
ance at the British The Con- 
gress, at that time, was an 
oligarchic organization, the 
masses of India were allowed 
to attend its sessions onl)i as 
sightseers The two parties 
were labelled the moderates 
and the extremists, and it 
was then uncertain which 
would capture the leadership 
of the country 

In 1907, the Congress met 
at Surat and broke up before 
the President, Sir Rash Behary 
Gho^h, could deliver his address, 
on account of the clash of ideals 
between the extremists and 
the moderates The extremists 
organized a national conference 
and elected Aurobindo as its 
president 

In ihe meanViitie he had be- 
come the Editor of a weekly 
paper entitled Bnnde Mataram, 
“Hail the Mother” — a phase 
which became the slogan of the 
nationalists Through the 
medium of this paper, Auro- 
bindo sought to spread the 
policy ol extreme nalionaliera 
Its influence was soon felt 
throughout India, and its editor, 
who had always been shy, 
reserved and taciturn, was 
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recognized as the leader of the 
new Indian nationalism But 
every now and then Aurobindo 
was depressed by the thought 
that the country was not yet 
ready for hie goepel of national 
emancipation About 1905, 
the British government had 
started on a policy of stern 
repressive measures to crush 
the new nationalist parly and, 
as a result, many of its leaders 
were imprisoned and exiled 
Aurobindo was prosecuted for 
sedition in 1907 but he was 
acquitted After his release 
he became the leader of the 
extremists and had to appear 
in the role of a public speaker 
Soon he was arrested again, 
accused of taking part m the 
activities of a very revolution- 
ary group of young men of 
Bengal This latter move- 
ment had begun underground 
as a result of the repressive 
measures of the English The 
members of the group had deli- 
berately adopted the instru- 
mentality of bomb and revol 
ter, and the first explosion had 
taken place in 1907 Bann- 
dra, the vounger brother and 
leader of the group, and his 
associates were arrested as 
anarchists and the second arrest 
of Aurobindo followed in May, 
1908 

He was detained in jail for 
one year as an “under Inal” 
pnsoner and was ultimately 
released for want of evidence 
This was a momentous penod 


for him, since in the jail he ha£ 
his first inner revelations an<t> 
became aware of his futurer 
mission Coming out of jail, 
he found his party com- 
pletely shattered, the leaders^ 
imprisoned or exiled For a* 
time he vainly tried to revive 
the party, publishing two pa- 
pers to stimulate the national- 
ist movement But again he 
had the poignant conviction that 
the country was not y el ready for 
his programme and that he was 
not the destined leader of his 
people in the political struggle 
Finally, in 1910, he resolved to 
withdraw from politics, at least 
for the time being and develop 
his inner life For this purpose 
he went to Chandernagore, the 
French possession near Calcutta, 
where he lived m seclusion 
for a few months In April, 
1910, he sailed for Pondicheiry, 
French India At the same mo- 
ment a third trial for sedition 
was launched against him, but 
he was now outside the reach of 
of British law 

Aurobindo did not at first 
give up altogether the idea of 
joining the political movement 
again But gradually he dis- 
covered that the field of his 
future work lay far from the 
political arena Repeatedly he 
refused the invitation of his 
country to be president of the 
Indian National Congress A 
new vista opened before him, 
and he devoted himself to the- 
life of the spirit In 1914 he- 
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started a monthly paper, the 
Arya^ eiclusjvely concern with 
philosophical subject practical 
suggestion for spiritual life 
born out of his own experience 
and articles on the fundamentals 
of Indian culture and civiliz- 
ation Many of these articles are 
now published in book form 
Through this Magazine he again 
came in touch with the outside 
world, not as a writer of a poli- 
tical gospel but as a master 
i ogi who spoke with authority 
The 4rya ceased publication 
in 1921 after an uninterrupted 
appearance of six and half 
years 

ill 

Aurobindo had, at first, four 
or five disciples with him at 
Pondicherry In time a large 
number of serious students 
accepted discipleship under 
him and renounced all earthly 
possessions in search of a higher 
life Thus an ashrama, or her- 
mitage, has gradually grown 
up around him, the present 
number of Us inmates being 
about one hundred and seventy 
five Devotees and admirers 
of Sn Aurobindo contribute 
money for defraying the expen- 
ses of the ashrama At the 
Ashrama all connections with 
politics and other forms of 
propaganda are eschewed The 
inmates lead a quiet life of 
inner discipline No one knows 
when, or if at all Sn Aurobindo 
will, again appear in public 


It 18 said that he is guided m 
all hiB activities by the Divine 
Power 

How was It that Aurobindo, 
the firebrand political between 
1905 and 1910, became a yogi 
with a spiritual mission for 
the world He must have been 
a born mystic, but his spiritual 
tendencies did not find express- 
ion during his younger days 
because of his western educa- 
tion and upbringing Although 
at Baroda he was initialed in 
> oga, it w as in jail that his first 
real illumination took place 
There a tremendous light burst 
upon him The full contents 
of his inner experience will 
never be revealed, but m a 
speech delivered alter his 
release from jail he told some- 
thing of his spiritual rebirth 
When he was first placed be- 
hind the prison bars, he cried 
in protest to his God for thus 
forcibly taking him away from 
the cherished field of activities 
He was depressed to think that 
m his absence and that of his 
comrades the movement for the 
political freedom of India 
would receive a serious setback 

While he was passing through 
the suffering of Geihsemane 
a copy of the Bkagavad Gita 
was placed in his hand From 
this book he learned that he 
who aspires to do God's work 
must be free from repulsion 
and desire, work for him 
Without demanding the fruits,. 
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renounce self will and become 
a passive and faithful instru- 
ment in His hands Describing 
the momentous experience in 
]ai], Aurobindo said “I looked 
at the jail that secluded me 
from men, and it was no longer 
b> its high walls that 1 was 
imprisoned, no, it was Vasudeva 
(an epithet of Sn Krishna 
worshipped b> the Hindus as 
the Godhead) who surrounded 
me I walked under the bran- 
ches of a tree in front of my 
cell but It Was not the tree, I 
knew it was \asudeva whom I 
saw standing there and holding 
over me His shade 1 looked 
at the bars of mv cell the very 
grating that did dutv for a 
door and again I saw \ asudeva 
It was Vasudeva who was 
guarding and standing sentrv 
over me Or 1 lav on the 
coarse blanket-^ that were given 
me for a couch and felt the 
arms of Vasudeva around me, 
the arms ul my Friend and 
Lover ’ 

The rest of his year in jail 
he spent in a life of yoga and 
intense self discipline, losing 
all interest m the accusations 
against him and feeling secure 
m the hands of God During 
that time he received two mess- 
ages from God By the first 
message he came to know that 
he would be released The 
second had a deep significance 
for him and 'directed the future 
course of hia life God re- 
vealed to him the real meaning 


of India s national reawaken- 
ing as the Vindication of the 
Sanatana Dharma^ the Eternal 
Religion of the Hindus He 
realized that a free India would 
serve humanity by preaching 
to It the great heritage of her 
spiritual culture India must 
be great to demonstrate that 
spirituality is the pivot of hu- 
man activities and their goal is 
the Divine But the religion 
of the Hindus must not be con- 
fused with Its dogmas and 
creeds Its significance lies in 
Its universal message It is 
not a religion of mere faith 
and profession, it touches and 
illumines life at all points It 
impresses on man the closeness 
of God and embraces m its 
compass all the possible means 
bv which man can approach 
his ideal 

Thus in prison 'Aurobindo dis- 
covered that the true purpose 
of India’s awakening is not the 
mere political revolt, of a 
dependent nation against its 
powerful alien ruler India 
has always existed for humanity 
and not for herself, and it is 
for humanity and not for her- 
self that she must be great 
Coming into her own, she will 
not trample the weak under her 
feet When she is strong she 
will not exploit her neighbours 
While India must assimilate for 
her growth many ideas of the 
West, yet, when awakened and 
free, she must shed the eternal 
light entrusted to her over the 
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world Therefore Aurobmdo 
decided to prepare himself for 
this spiritual mission of India 

It IS interesting to see that 
what had appeared to Sri Auro- 
bindo in 1910 as an inner 
revelation was also grasped a 
decade later by Gandhi as the 
goal of the Indian struggle 
for freedom Even the pro- 
gramme of non-co'operation 
adopted by A.urobindo and the 
extremists in 1907 is not 
essentially different from that 
followed later b> Gandhi Indi- 
viduals in all nations have 
followed the path of love and 
truth for the attainment oi iheir 
salvation, but no Christian 
patriot has ever dreamed of 
freeing his countrj from foreign 
rule bv following the precepts 
of the Sermon on the Mount 
No Christian ruler has ever 
tried the method of the New 
Testament in the government of 
his subjects On]> in Indian 
liistor> has a King \soka ap- 
plied the rule of D harm a to the 
everyday administration of his 
empire In our own time a 
yogi, like Sn \urobmdo, has 
dreamed of applying spiritual 
methods to the struggle of 
eman ipation of a whole nation, 
and Gandhi, informed by the 
spirit of love, has led his people 
in political action 

IV 

In keeping with the Indian 
tradition, which does not divorce 
philosophical inquiry from 


religious experiences, Sn Auro- 
bindo IS both a philosopher and 
a mystic He knows how far 
reason helps in the search for 
truth and when it becomes an 
obstacle Again he is both a 
metaphysician and yogi, as the 
former, he finds adequate expla- 
nation of the seen in the unseen 
and, as the latter, he relies upon 
the proof of direct experience 
for his assertions He is per- 
haps the most accomplished of 
the thinkers of today who have 
synthesized the fundamentals 
of Indian and western thought 
His wide knowledge of western 
culture and philosophy has 
enabled him to recognize their 
value in the solution of human 
problems 

The left-wingers in the east- 
ern and western systems of 
thought have made an unwar- 
ranted chasm between Spirit 
and Matter The Reality is a 
stupendous whole which contains 
and harmonizes both 5n Auro- 
bmdo discards the radical 
doctrine o^ some Hindu philo- 
sophers that ultimate salvation 
lies m wholly rejecting life 
as an illusion He seems to be 
equally convinced that material 
life, unillumined by the radi- 
ance of spirit, can never be 
the goal of human evolution 
Yoga, he believes, shows us 
the way to ascend to the Spirit, 
and then we redescend to 
mattei with the power of 
Spirit to divinize matter and 
every function of life Behind 
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the appearance of the manifold 
Acre IB the Reality of one, 
of the nature of Bliss and 
ConBCiousness But it ib 
hidden from us by the separa- 
tive veil of Ignorance, with the 
inconscient as its base But 
even m this self-forgelfulness 
of man there is the ever-throb- 
being presence of Divine 
Av* areness It is possible, by the 
disciplines of yoga, to destroy 
this sense of separation from 
the divine and realize our true 
Self as the Self of all 

Through evolution the inner 
divinity of man finds release 
and liberation One of the 
most arresting discoveries of 
the nineteenth century in 
Europe was the law of evolu- 
tion, which was revolutionized, 
m many ways, the political, 
social, economic and religious 
concepts of the Europeans 
Western scientists e\plained 
this law ID terms of mechanism, 
envisaging the world process as 
without a purpose But Patan- 
jali, the great Hindu >ogi, 
anticipated Darwinism long 
before the birth of Darwin 
Broadly accepting the wisdom 
of the Hindu psychologists, Sri 
Aurobindo also declares that 
through evolution the Divinity 
involved in man and matter 
finds Its release and liberation 
Evolution in nature is neither 
a mechanical thing nor a pro- 
cess without a purpose It is 
in the unfoldment of God 
mvolved m matter Man is 


not a mere accidental product, 
m the course of evolution^ 
God IS his potential possibility 

The first step in the evolution 
13 life and the second mind 
The Iasi step will be the mani- 
festation of the super-mind 
through which the involved 
Spirit will manifest its divine 
perfection In the first step 
nature acts by instinct and is 
not conscious of its goal In 
the second step, it becomes 
aware of its destiny, which is 
to transcend itself in a higher 
fulfilment But mind, unaid- 
ed, cannot proceed far m this 
direction After reaching a 
certain point mind moves in a 
circle At this point there is a 
descent of the Divine which 
accepts the mind as an instru- 
ment for the complete diviniza- 
tion of man Sri Aurobindo 
says that, through the practice 
of yoga, all parts of our being 
can be made fit for the descent 
of the Buperconscious This is 
called the conversion or trans- 
formation of the lower nature 
The liberated spirit does not 
take refuge in heaven nor 
does It shoot up into the realm 
of void, but applies itself to 
transforming every part and 
function of the lower nature to 
the end that the earth itself 
may become completely divme 
After reaching the second step 
of evolution, man with the help 
of yoga attains to the goal, 
of evolution 
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Sn Aurobindo’s most import- 
ant -work IS his **Essays on the 
which embody his lucid 
and thoughtful interpretation of 
this immortal scripture of the 
Hindus According to Sn Auro- 
bmdo, the Gua contains histori- 
cal fact, whereas interpreters 
like Gandhi look upon its 
contents as a symbolic battle 
between the powers of good 
and evil, light and darkness 
Sn /Vurobmdo claims that the 
solution 18 not in an escape 
from nature but in under- 
standing nature and its 
consequent transformation It 
15 repealed to \rjuna, m the 
eleventh chapter of the Gita^ 
that the whole world with its 
pairs of opposites is related 
and unified in the God-head Sn 
Aurobindo explains this vision 
as “the One in the manj and 
the many in the One — and all 
are One ” Through this vision 
one lays “the shining axe of 
God at the root of all doubts 
and perplexities and annihilates 
ail denials and oppositions ” 

The central light of the Gita 
and its essential message is the 
perception of God in the world- 
process and the reconciliation 
of matter and Spirit in the 
PuTushottoma, »he transcenden- 
tal aspect of the God-head, 
which pervades all The differ- 
ence between orthodox com- 
mentators on the GitOy like 
Shankara, and Aurobindo seems 


to he in the fact that according 
to the former the relative world, 
though possessing an empiri- 
cal reality, is transcended m 
the higher consciousness of the 
Absolute, whereas according to 
Aurobindo it is not necessary to 
liquidate the world-process as 
an illusion Even after the trans- 
cendental realization, the seer 
finds the world in all respects 
as the manifestation of the Di- 
vine Aurobindo says that to 
embrace the world after trans- 
cending its limitations is the 
last divine sacrifice God or 
Reality is not an empty 
abstraction or a mere featureless 
trinity, but may he compared 
to an eternal child playing an 
eternal game in an eternal 
garden 

In these ^'’Essa'\s on the Gita"' 
Sn Aurobindo reconciles the 
paths of knowledge, work and 
devotion, showing that they 
are not parallel lines hut meet 
at many points All his ideas 
are explicit or implicit in th** 
teachings of the Vedas and the 
Upamshads In Indian tradition, 
the seers of the Upanishads 
are not the creator of truths 
but their revealers The subse- 
quent philosophers rediscovered 
these truths bv their inner 
e Lperience and presented them 
according to the exigencies of 
time A prophet both abrogates 
what has been rendered useless 
by the Zeitgeist and fulfils what 
is essential and permanent 
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The presentation of the an- 
cient wisdom of India to the 
world 18 a cosmic demand And 
perhaps no one among the 
living thinkers of India is belter 
equipped for the purpose than 
the Silent Yogi of Pondicherry 
He fulfils the demand of the 
West by insisting, to a certain 
extent, on the scientific method, 
and he is in harmony with the 
eastern ideal by his insistence 
that experience is more potent 
than speculation or imagination 
The synthesis of the East and 
the West is the arresting fea- 
ture of his philosophy 

Man> in the West do not 
comprehend how a silent tea- 
cher can impart knowledge to 
the seekers To the spoken 
word IS attached an exaggerated 
value The secret of a-ilence 
has been zealoush chenslied 
in the East Silence is the pre- 
cursor ol almighty creation 
It has been noticed again and 
again in Indian historv that 
ideas and ideals first gather 
force in silence, like water 
behind a dam, and then break 
forth with the force of an ava- 


lanche and inundate society with? 
their mighty power In the^ 
silence, more than througlr 
words or even personal example 
such teachers as Sri Aurobindo 
transmit light to the disciples 
from the fullness of the heart, 
Sn Aurobindo is a recluse 
The public, even the inmates of 
the ashraraa, cannot see him 
expect on the three occasions 
in the year when he comes out 
to give his unspoken blessing 
to the visitors They salute him 
and place before him flowers 
and fruit, the usual offering to 
holy men in India His contact 
With his disciples is through his 
letters and silent influence 

An ancient Hindu text, des- 
cribing an ideal assembly of 
students with the teacher m 
their midst, savs “Silently 
under a ban>an tree, like 
figures on a canvas, sits a 
joung teacher surrounded by 
his old disciples The teacher 
explains the life of Spirit in 
silence, the doubts of the 
students are set at naught in 
silence ” 

Asm 


JL well-meaning contemporary wants to know if clever women are good 

* • mothers The answer is that clever women are not mofliers — if they 
are clever enough 


Suppose it’s all right, but Adam the father of the human race, wa»^ 
■■ a hacdielor 




STAY PUT 

L ord WA\ ell has described 
his address to the Legislature 
as expressing not his final 
Tiews but only his provisional 
conclusions, based on his short 
experience of office, as to ‘^the 
principles on which action for 
the progress of India must be 
based ” While there is some 
comfort in the assurance that 
his opinions have not yet 
become petrified, his tentative 
conclusions are assuredly not 
of such a character as to 
encourage the hope that he will 
ha\e the courage and the 
resource to hack a way, through 
the thorny jungle of British 
bungling, procrastination and 
obsession w ith outmoded notions 
of prestige, to a solution 
that will heal the sores of the 
past, promote unity and further 
the great purposes to which 
the energies of all great nations 
must be diverted if the world 
that emerges from the war is 
not to be an even sadder one 
than It IS today The more 
18 the pity, since Lord Wavell 
reiterates his own and his 
Government’s allegiance to 
these ideals, that his assessment 


of the immediate needs of the 
situation should be so tragically 
wide of the mark 

The Hindu 

* ♦ * 

NOTHING DOING 

I T should not have taken 
Lord T^avell four long 
months to study the Indian situ- 
ation for the speech he has 
made at the joint <^efc,slon of the 
Indian Legislature He has 
said nothing new or even strik- 
ing on any of the problems 
he has touched One expected 
something better from the 
biographer of Lord \llenby 
but one has to coni ess with 
regret that the Viceroy has 
given little evidence of the 
possession of qualities he has 
justly admired in his hero — 
stalesmanship and firmness in- 
formed by that statesmanship 
There is absolutely no sign 
of a new approach to the fore- 
most problem of India which is 
political To the Viceroy that 
problem is as good as non- 
existent ^hile he has em- 
phasised the impending phy- 
sical and moral breakdowrt 
of Germany, he has evidently 
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persuaded bintfiplf that moral 
bankruptcy of British states- 
manship m India cannot make 
any difference in the war effort 
He has attached importance 
indeed to the maintaining of 
the stability of conditions in 
India as the principal base of 
operations against Japan but to 
him that stability can be secur- 
ed if only economic problems, 
of which food is the most im- 
portant, can be satisfactorily 
tackled One seeks m vain in 
His Excellency's speech for the 
recognition that economic pro- 
blems could not be satisfac- 
torily solved in a country seeth- 
ing with political discontent 

Amnta Bazar Potrika 

* * ♦ 

THE SAME AGAIN 

T he speech heavily under- 
lines the determination of 
the Government not to ha\e the 
slightest idea of changing 
policy towards India, not to 
speak of handing over the 
administration so that the peo- 
ple can call it iheir own There 
18 definitely nothing doing with 
the British Government 

It IS easy “to be self-com- 
placent over the measure of 
co-operation received from the 
country The speech adds an- 
other page to the tragic story 
of what might have been ” 

Hindustan Herald 


DOUBLE FACET 

L ord W'^VELL^S address 
confiu-ms that bis Viceroyalty 
IS no more than a term in a 
senes, an instrument for the 
execution of the two-faced 
policy of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment “ When propositions are 
couched in general terms and 
are not intended to be applied 
for the solution of any imme- 
diate problem, one facet of 
British policy radiates noble 
sentiments and high purposes 
As soon, however, as any con- 
crete problem affecting the 
political aspirations of India 
presents itself and calls for 
immediate action, the other 
facet 13 at once turned towards 
us which directly and without 
equivocation contradicts all the 
noble sentiments and high pur- 
poses The two facets have been 
characteristically presented by 
Lord Wavell in the course of 
a single address ’ 

Hindustan Standard 
* ♦ * 

ADDS INSULT TO INJURY 

Lord Waveirs address to the 
Central Legislature will dis- 
appoint those — and only those — 
who hoped that alter his 
prolonged reticence on the sub- 
ject of political deadlock he 
would make some earnest effort 
to end It But his address 
shows that in this respect he 
does not at all differ from 
Lord Linlithgow Some ink- 
ling of this fact was provided 
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by the highhanded ban on Mrs 
Naidu and Sir Reginald Max- 
well’s speeches in the Central 
Assembly The position is now 
made perfectly clear by Lord 
W avelFs own speech, which has 
at least the merit of being clear 
and unequivocal on the most 
vital point of the release of 
Congress leaders, though it is 
characteristicallj vague on the 
basis of future negotiations 

The most provocative part of 
Lord Wavell’s speech was with 
regard to the release of Con- 
gress leaders He said “The 
demand for release of those 
leaders in detention is an utterly 
barren one until there is some 
sign on their part of willingness 
to co-operate It needs no con- 
sultation with anyone or any- 
thing but his own conscience 
for anyone of those under deten- 
tion to decide whether he will 
withdiaw from the “Quit India” 
Resolution and the policy which 
had such tragic consequences, 
and will co-operate in the great 
task ahead ” The reference to 
“tragic consequences” is evi- 
dently one to the outburst of 
violence which followed Govern- 
ment’s regime of repression 
So Lord Wavell, too, puts on 
Congress leaders the respon- 
sibility for the violence, gives 
them no opportunity to answer 
this and worse charges levelled 
against them by Government 
and adds insult to injury by 
suggesbng that those who adop- 
ted the “Quit India” resolution 
5 


would not be allowed even to 
consult one another with regard 
to any reconsideration of the 
resolution Such an attitude 
smacks too much of vindictive- 
ness to be helpful towards any 
kind of negotiations 

The Bombay Chronicle 

NOT surprised 

F ew people will be surprised 
at the Viceroy’s approach 
to the current and future poli- 
tical problems of India, the 
Home Member had already 
given more than an indication 
of the Government s attitude 
Likewise few people can quar- 
rel with the eminently sound 
reasoning of His Excellency, 
who has done well to dispel 
doubts and suspicions regard- 
ing the Cnpps offer and to 
reaffirm authoritative!) that it 
IS still open to those who 
genuinely desire to further 
the presecution of the war and 
the welfare of India Concern- 
ing the demand for the release 
of the Congress leaders, the 
Viceroy appears to be willing 
to remove them from detention, 
but on one vital condition, 
namely that he should be 
satisfied that “ the policy of 
non-co-operation and even of 
“obstruction has been with- 
“drawn — not in sack-cloth and 
“ashes, that helps no one- — 
“but m the recognition of a 
“mistaken and unprofitable 
“policy ” This proves clearly 
that Government have no desire 
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to humiliate the Corgress, as 
has been suggested m certain 
quarters, but merely want an 
assurance from the party lead- 
ers that the spirit underlying 
the ‘‘Quit India” Resolution 
has been abandoned and that 
for the future there will be 
whole-hearted co-operation in 
the prosecution of the war 

The Times of India 

* * 4c 

DEADLOCK CONTINUES 

W ITH the notable exception 
of such quarters which 
have made it an established 
practice to hail ever> Govern- 
mental address as the acme of 
brilliant statesmanship, it must 
be admitted, judging from the 
comments available to date on 
Lord Wa\ell s address before 
the two Houses of the Indian 
Legislature, that the response 
has been feeble in the extreme 
From the viewpoint of practical 
politics — and that, we aver, is 
the only viewpoint worth con- 
sidering in the present context 
— the Vicerov 9 address is to be 
valued only in so far as it clari- 
fied the attitude of the Govern- 
ment, and transfixed the situa- 
tion in a certain mould amen- 
able to minute study and ana- 
lysis 

The Sunday Standard 

♦ » * 

THE FALLACY 

I NDIAN national sentiment 
ostensibly feels provoked at 
the reference macfe by Lord 


Wavell to the release of Con-^ 
gress leaders, the demand for 
which was characterised by the 
Viceroy as “ barren ” The- 
naive surprise shown at Lord 
Wav ell’s view on the obvious 
consequences of the unfortunate 
August resolution can be na 
compliment to the good sense 
of any practical man The- 
glaring fact is that the Con- 
gress leaders wanted yet more 
“tragic consequences” than 
those which afflicted India, if 
the power did not come within 
their own grasp They cheer- 
fully contemplated anarchy in 
India, when the enemy was 
battering at the Eastern gate, 
if it could but lead to the swift 
satisfaction of their lust for 
power, regardless of the rights 
of other elements in Indian 
life, of the security of India 
itself, and of the Allied cause, 
the anli-Fascist protestations 
of the Congress notwithstand- 
ing Never before in history 
was the exercise of arbitrary 
authoritv more justified than 
the use made of it by the 
Government of India in August, 
1942 The Allied world, in- 
cluding India, has good reason 
to appreciate this firm and 
timely action 

The Morning Standard 

NO NEW EFFORT 

I N LOGIC there is no answer 
to the Viceroy’s statement 
of the miserable dilemma Yet 
it IS certain that, as the vast 
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paiiorama of Asia unrolls, some 
settlement in India will have 
to be reached Military and 
economic realities demand it, 
and the Government cannot be 
blind to one consideration that 
IS now of very great Import- 
ance The world has come to 
look upon India as the supreme 
test of British statemanship 

Nearly two yeais ha\e passed 
since the Cnpps mission and we 
ha\e not seen any new effort to 
find another approach The 
Government hitherto have not 
been favourable to conferences 
between Indian leaders them- 
selves Lord Wavell has now 
made so forthright a declaration 
of principle and purpose that 
the question may well be asked 
whether he could not by a fresh 
tactic of challenge, compel 
them to meet round the table 

Glasgow Herald 

FOLLOW H»S ADVICE ' 

P ERHAPS It can hardly be 
expected that renewal of 
this (Cnpps) pledge will have 
much effect on those who reject- 
ed the Cnpps offer two years 
ago But it 18 certain at all 
events that India will come 
much nearer self-government 
if the leading parties follow up 
Lord WavelPs proposal for a 
preliminary examination of 
constitutional problems b> an 
authoritative body of Indians 

Liverpool Dady Post 


PACK UP AND LEAVE 

I T IS hard to suggest any one 
belter fitted (than Lord 
Wavell) to lead India on the 
nght road or more able to 
convince the people, if they are 
really open to conviction, that 
under no circumstances shall the 
British pack up and leave the 
country to become a prey to 
Japanese or other aggression. 
British policy will be firmly 
maintained, until the people can 
be safely entrusted to practise 
intelligent self-determination, 
until the teeming millions are 
able to attain some degree of 
national unity 

a rdiff Western Mad 

+ 

A MATTER OF DUTY 

B ritain has a duty to all in 
India She cannot buy 
Congress co-operation at the 
price of betraying her trust to 
other less powerful elements in 
Indian life If Congress lead- 
ers will recognise this basic 
fact, if they wiU appreciate 
that their demand for the with- 
drawal of British rule from 
India lo the present circum- 
stances 16 wholly unrealistic 
and unreasonable, and if they 
will show themselves ready to 
seek a solution of the consti- 
tutional problem m consultation 
with Moslems and other Indian 
groups, then the way to full 
Indian self -Government can be 
found 
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”Biit they Bhould tAe the 
warning that Britain is not to 
be moved from the Jme of 
policy which she believes to be 
basea on justice and on sincere 
regard for India’s welfare ” 
Yorkshire Post 
♦ * 

ONE MORE CHANCE 

INTRANSIGENTS of the Con- 
■ gre&s party will protest that 
Lord Wavell took no new initia- 
tive To grant their demand 
fon the release of leaders 
who obstinately refuse to 
abandon disruptive courses 
which endanger the safety of 
the Allied cause in the east 
would not have been initiative 
but abandonment of our duly to 
the Indian population Until the 
-chief parties still antagonistic 
come to terms and co-operate 
loyally for the welfare of India 
as a wbole, they will continue 
to obstruct the path of Indian 
freedom 

The Viceroy gave the recal- 
citrants one more invitation to 
join an authoritative body 
which would examine the con- 
stitutional problem and might 
produce an agreement more 
readily acceptable than the 
■Cnpps’ Plan If they are still 
intractable India’s progress 
towards Dominion Status will be 
so much the slower but the spirit 
and methods of the Viceroy’s 
policy aim to make it sure 

Daily Telegraph and 
Mommg Post 


VICTORY FIRST 

T here can be no doubt at 
all that Lord Wavell looks 
to the ultimate satisfaction of 
Indian constitutional aims as 
the goal of the mission entrust- 
ed to bim Victory ranks first, 
as it must Without victory 
every hope must be frustrated 
and present failures turned to 
lasting catastrophe But the 
next mam move in the political 
field IS not within the Viceroy’s 
power alone The immense 
project of a wholly free consti- 
tution, resting firmly and per- 
manently upon the consent of 
the prmcipal communities in a 
United India, demands, and 
must win, the co-operation of all 
parties That is the task ahead 
and It was not surprising that 
Lord Wavell should have found 
himself unable to announce 
yesterday an\ outstanding de- 
velopments of policy in this 
field 

The principle that the fram- 
ing of a new constitulion should 
be wholly in Indian hands was 
at the root of the draft pro- 
posals which Sir Stafford Cnpps 
took to India nearly two years 
ago It was a genuine attempt 
to break the deadlock Sir 
Stafford Cripps was the trans- 
mitter and interpreter of a 
decision here which was and is 
accepted as binding and per- 
manent Bntain ought to meet 
the demands of political India 
by withdrawing from partici- 
pation in the next chapter of 
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Indian cooBtitutional history 
At the time, it was very gener- 
ally misinterpreted m India as 
a reflection of grave military 
weakness, an index of low 
fortunes in the war against 
Germany Certainly the Con- 
gress Party rejected it as such, 
and the offer unhappily has not 
80 far done more than demon- 
strate the barriers to a compro- 
mise in the political field 
Today, perhaps, the doubt — 


though equally groundless and 
unjust — is whether the plan 
still has the same convinced 
support from the people set 
on the high road to victory, and 
the very intensity of the dead- 
lock between the parties now 
puts too negative a construction 
upon the British pledge to leave 
the future to the Indians 
themselves 

The 7'imes, London 






fDITB BY D C SttAfl 


JARSON OF "REVOLT" ON THE FILM FRONT 


S O much does our film 
industry appear to have 
“progressed* (as our producers 
would have us politely believe) 
recently that most of our movie 
moguls — including the tub- 
thumpmg publicist’s — ha\e 
ceased confining their superior 
idealism, skill and zest for 
enterprise (’) to the narrow 
boundaries of the Hord 
“progress ’ and have conse- 
quently started talking, thinking, 
preaching, sleeping, eating, in 
fact doing everything but 
awakening, in terms of “revolt” ’ 
Advertisements, writ e-u p s, 
(ready-made) reviews groaning 
binder blazing headlines “spirit 
of revolt”, “message of revolt”, 
“triumph of revolt” ad nauseam, 
are fast becoming common 
5 urely if you can’t carry on 
without airing progress, you 
•equally cannot without revolt 
Is that the logic that has ins- 
pired our hit-makers in adopt- 
ing the word “revolt” for their 
bay-making campaign? 

As a matter df fact the way 
these people have set the ball 
rolling m order to demonstrate 


their idea of revolt is not only 
funny, it isn t just too much 
ado about nothing, but is ac- 
tually ludicrous — almost revolt- 
ing “Dip your hands m your 
pocket and shell out the dough” 
16 evidently no inspiring axiom 
for them although it may be 
the first essential for any kind 
of progress or revolt But then 
so much indifference do they 
display towards any such 
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IT'S A 

BATTLE-CRY 



V^GAINST OLD , , 

Crowded 

MAN'S 

INHUMANITY } 

TO YOUNG WOMAN • 



* 

Frodaemr 

Dirmetari 

KARDAR’S 

RADICAL 
SOCIAL HIT' 
* 


‘KaNOON’ 


Songt <ft Dtalogv^ar WADHOK 
MoMtct NAUSHAD 
Starring 

MEHTAB, ULLHAS, NIRMALA, 
SHAHU MODAK. & JAGIRDAR 


MINERVA 

Daily 4. 7. & 10 PM 
Saf , Sun and Holidays Matinae 
at I A M 


(A XapnrcAan^ A Co RmlooMo) 

JBSSBSSSSSmBSSS^^ 


“essenlials” (excepting ihose of 
box-office, of cource) that it 
would be no wonder if “revolt’ 
itself— were it allowed to speak 
— would revolt against its gross 
defamation on the screen and 
might even cry out “Oh, what 
IB going to become of me 

One has only to see anyone 
of those — utterly unconvincing 
and inconsequential — lilms, and 
they’re m plenty these dajs, 
whose makers proclaim from the 
house-tops about the “revolt” 
in them and the proof-positne 
about Its wooden character 
must dawn upon him at once 
Mostly the pictures concerned 
contains nothing more than 
some high-flaunting dialogue 
calculated to arouse factually 
it only irritates thinking men) 
your susceptibilities with a 
little of flamboyant harangue 
flung by the ner^e-wrecking 
shouting of the hero or the 
heroine, representing the so- 
called spirit of revolt added to 
It and, what’s more, the tech- 
nical jargon through which it 
18 presented before you, suc- 
ceeds not a little in taking the 
cheer from most of the gullible 
audience All of which seems 
leave the producer sufficient 
reason to pride himself for 
having produced a “progressive 
story of revolt' ’ If one sits 
down to collect this sort of 
jnslances, they might easily 
amount to a book volume 

In short that w how progress 
and revolt are supposed to be 
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SHE DANCEO 
HER WAY TO 
LORD SHIVA^S 
HEART’ 

See 

SADHONA BOSE 

AS SATI—PARVATI 

IN 

'Ranill’s 

Mai'nifioent Mythological 

SHANKAR 

PABVATl 

with AROON KAMU. 
RAJENDRA. 4c 

Director 

CHATURBHUJ DOSHl 
—A JIT RELEASE— 

Opera House 

Daily 4, 7, & 10 P.M. 
Sat. Sun. Matinee 1-30 


com mg into their own on our 
film front And if we are to 
admit this aa true, never could 
there have been a greater mock- 
ery of truth Progress and 
revolt today are, in reality, as 
remote from most of our film 
stones as they’ve ever been 
It IS therefore, only fair and 
reasonable that instead of this 
futile and eventually fatal 
pretence and camouflage, we 
should cease hiding the proverb- 
ial boy-meets-girl stuff in the 
guise of progress and revolt 
It 18 time the jouths revolted 
against this insult to their in- 
telligence 

For, to be candid, those with 
an eye on the box-office will 
never, never succeed in showing 
any material progress worth the 
name As for “revolt”, it is 
hound to remain a sheer impos- 
sibility so long as the film- 
goers themselves do not take it 
mto their heads to make the 
producers taste a little of 
the substance themselves, so 
that the> could realise what 
it IS to dish it out for good’ 
Expecting one of these jubilee 
makers to think and make us 
think in terms ol genuine 
progress and revolt is verily 
tantamount to expecting a silk 
purse to he prepared out of a 
cow’s ear 

— Filman 

“NAYA TARANA” 

I S FILM meant to be just a dope 
to make people forget real 
proWema of life or a sngat^- 
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coated dose to rouse the people 
from their pessimism and show 
them the correct way to over- 
come the problems of life‘s 
Anybody who believes in social 
good and recognises the film 
as a powerful instrument of 
enlightenment will vote for the 
latter type of films, which, un- 
fortunately are rare toda> , and 
for such people it will be a 
happy news that Navvug’b 
“Naya Tarana” at Central be- 
longs to this category 

Based on a story b> 
K Ahmed Abbas who has a 
quick grasp over the problems 
of our present life and clear 
vision of the future, directed 


by Naqvi who is stickler for 
realistic presentation, “Naya 
Tarana^’ depicts the class strug- 
gle as evinced today with 
the have-nots dying for want of 
food Of course, this grnn 
realism is sugar-coated with 
romance, songs and comedy , but 
none-the-less, the note of lofty 
idealism pervades the whole 
btory which seems to have been 
inspired by newspaper head- 
lines of a few months ago 

Incidentally, “Naya Tarana” 
co-stars Snehprabha and Jairaj 
together again and has an ex- 
cellent supporting cast headed 
bv David, Misra, Pratimadevi, 
Giridhan, Dar Kashmiri, Bhu- 


“ EVERYONE MUST SEE IT” 
THUS SAID 
Right Honourabt* 

Ur ShrtnipMs Shaatrt 

at M adr a« 

performing the Opening Ceremon} there 

PRAKASH PICTURES 
Glorious Scraan AcblaTemant 

RAM RAJYA 

Now Marching Tnmnphiuitly, 
aftar Cafahratuig 
SILVER JUBILEE 

Dtrmciort Artt 

VIJAY BHATT, KANU DESAI 

AT FOUR TOWNS 

Fmaturtngi 

SHOBHANA SAMARTH PREM ADEEB 
UMAKANT, BADRIPRASAD 

30 WEEK at SUPER 



— An Ever grmen Relmaae — 
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shan. Shard a and Chandnka 
The songs compobed hy Walli 
and set to melodious music by 
Amir Ah, a former associate 
of Gulam Haidar, form the 
highlight of the picture 

'■SHANKAR PARVATl" 

A lmost the entire press Sb 
well as the public seem to 
have been unanimous in hailing 
Hanjil's latest creation, 
“ Shankar Parvati at the 
Opera House and if you have 
read those befitting eulogies 
over the magnificent heights to 
which Sadhona Bose reaches in 
this film, you cannot fail to 
concede what a rage it actually 
must have become with thous- 



Shsntarani producar and director 
of Shakuntela 


These herbal tablets 
— the result of many 
years of clinical re 
search-are now beiag 
used in leading Hos- 
pitals DIABETOX 
will revive pancrea- 
tic tissue, normalise 
specific gravity and 
eradicate sugar 
Descnptivc htcra 
ture free 

BO tablets Rs 3-0 0 1 
I too tablets Ra B-S 0 ' 


Tilt kllMALAYA DRUG C? 


Put Bn N* 50K, Phne 26727 

Available at all leading CkeoaatJi 


WHAT THE LEADING DOCTOHS 
SAY ABOUT DIABETOX 

‘We are using that (.HIALtTOX) in 
several cases and have found it useful^’ 
(S'd ) Dr N M M cJt, 

F R C S (Edin ) D L O (Lendon^ 

‘Your Diabetox tablets have worked 
so well on patients that 1 am now 

tempted to ask for other thing ’ 

Dr Kharegat, Lt , Col IMS 
Civil Surgeon 

I am using vour DIABETOA espe- 
cially, for my patients and mj self too 

It IS a very good preparation ^it 

has I think its own unique value m 
treatment of diabetes as it save* a lot 
of botheration of insulin injectiotu 
(Sd ) Dr G H Lim*y«, 

M B S (Bom ) D C O G (I ond ), 
D GO (Dub) LM (Rot) 

Please send me 200 pills of Diabetox 
I tried the sample and I think the Pilla 
arc better' 

(Sd ) Dr G S Dsodb.r, 

L Ci> &S (Bom ), M D (Kanas) 

I M (Dublin) 
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^ndK of loveta of iuubic and 
dancing whidi predominently 
-dietmguiah “Shankar Parvati,” 

Coming from mythology, the 
«tory of “Shankar Parvati ’’ is 
-a legend known to many in 
spirit and in beauty and the 
“way it IS glorified on the screen, 
“reflects not a little credit on 
Its makers Next in iraport- 
^ce of merit and histrionics, 
to the inimitable performance 
of Sadhona Bose, is Kamla 
Ghatlerji who rises to unusual 
heights in a role that affords 
the fullest scope to her intrinsic 
ability — and for the first time 
in her career Her songs pro- 
vide a rare musical treat For 
its sheer entertainment the 
picture easily commends itself 
“to be on your “must-be-seen ’ 
ilBt 

“Shankar Parvati ’ marks 
ihe turning point in Sadhona’s 
“^career as giving her the first 
rmythological role to display 
ter talents in a classical 
character of an extremel) diffi- 
-cult type The superb manner 
in I which she has acquitted 
herself in acting and dancing 
-alike enhances her reputation 
:aB a versatile star 

"SHAKUNTALA" JUBILEE 

T here is more pride than 
wonder about Rajkamal’s 
onaiden hit “ Shakuntala” cele- 
ftirating its Silver Jubilee at the 
jpcal Swastik It was almost 
-a foregone cone las ion at the 



in Kardar t Kanoon at tha 

Minarvn 


time 111 its premiers, and il 
such an excellent effort 
crowned with its deserving 
reward, it only does further 
credit to the convention that 
Bombay never fails to distin- 
guish between true merit and 
mediocre stuff To go on 
praising its merits again and 
again would mean painting a 
lily but in the midst of the 
eventful jubilation, it is a 
matter of no less accomplish- 
ment and credit that the picture 
promises to rontinue Us march 
towards greater box office 
historv even after its Silver 
Jubilee All honour to its 
one and only creator, 
V Shantaram 
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N«y« larans «f 

the Central 


The Story , which touches the 
lanermost depth of the youths 
of today, their ideals and 
aspirations, their trials and 
tribulations, apparent!} makes 
-a bold plea for revolt against 
unequal marriages — an evil 
which still exists in the year 
•of grace 1944 It also con- 
stitutes an equally laudable 
appeal to the younger generat- 
ion to shelve all iheir compla- 
cency and spirit of fatalism 
and raise their voice against 
this social menace, however 
formidable it may appear to be 

It 18 perhaps for this spirit 
of revolt it inculcates, that 
^‘Kanoon’^ will be long remem- 
bered by 6Im-goers in India. 
Next to this, both the technique 
and the performances by the 
principal artistes, help splen- 
didly towards the entertam- 
«]ent appeal of the picture 


THE TRUTH IM 
YOUR HOROSCOPE 


YOW REAL UFE TOLD FREE 


Would jou like to know what the 
Stars indicate for jou some of your 
past experiences your strong and 
weak points, etc’ Here is ^ou^ chance 
to test FREE the skill of Pundit 
Tabore, India’s most famous Astro 
loger, who by applying the anaent 
science to useful 
purposes has built 
up an enviable 
reputation ’ The 
accuracy of his 
predictions and 
the sound practi- 
cal advise contain 
ed m his Horos 
copes on Business 
Speculation Fin- 
ances L o V e - 
affairs Friends 
Enemies, Loiter 
les. Travels, 

Changes, Litig 
ation Lucky 
Times Sickness 
etc , have astounded educated people. 
the world over GEORGE MACKE\ 
of New York believes that Tabore 
must possess some sort of second 
sight 

To popularise his system Tabore 
will send you FREE \our Astral- 
Interpretation if you forward Mm 
your full name CMr Mrs or Miss ) 
address and date of birth (English 
Calendar) all clearly written by tour- 
self Nomoney required for astrological 
work but enclose about 6 annas 
(Stamps) to cover printing stationery 
postage etc Tabore believes in fair 
dealings and all work for which he 
receives any payment is on the basis c f 
satisfaction guaranteed or full money 
refunded Vou will be amazed at the 
remarkable accuracy of Ins statement 
about you and your affairs Write 
now as this offer mav not be made 
again No Personal interviews all 
consultations by mail only \ddreSB 
PUNDIT T\BORE(Dept 359) 
Upper Forjett Street Bombay 26 
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^•RAMRAJTA- 

P RAKASH^S mighty mytholo- 
gical picture “Ramrajya, ’ 
the spectacular successor to 
“Bharat Milap,” was released 
in Madras at Sagar Talkies, 
before prominent leaders and 
citizens 

The Rt Hon’ble V S Srini- 
vasa Sastn, who presided over 
the opening show, observed that 
the story as depicted in the 
picture moved one to the bottom 
of the heart Though he had 
seen it once already, he was 
able to see on a second visit new 
objects, new excellence and new 
touches of the most standard 
sentiments 


“I have searched my pocket*- 
for my handkerchief” he added 
“Several times ( during the^ 
run of the film) and if there be 
any amon^ you man or womaiv 
who has not done the same, 1 
pity him or her’ (Laughter) 

Though the story was familiar 
to every one, Mr Sastri said, 
its presentation on the screen 
as they saw was edifying The 
ever old Ramavana had been 
made ever new 

Mr Bhadrakumar Yajnik, 
Chief publicity Officer of Pra- 
kash Pictures, proposed a vote 
of thanks to Mr 5>hastri 


BETWEEN TEARS & 
LAUGHTER THE SONG 
OF NEW ERA IS BORN ! 

Navyug's Tale 
of the new 
Song 

NAYA TARANA 

Direction NAJAM NAQVl 

Story K A ABBAS 

Starring SNEHPRABHA, 
JAIRAJ, DAVID 
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On the National Front 


Mr. Jinnah Falters 


"It IS a pity that Mr Jinnah should be losing confidence m his 
own fellow man and turning to the Bntish power for succour 
In his bitterness, he would not only hare his own Pakistan 
dominated by the British for years to come, but even the non> 
Pakistani areas. This policy will lead the country nowhere " 


U G RAO 


U NDER Mr Jinnah’s leader- 
ship the Muslim League 
js taking a wrong turn Turn- 
mg Its back on lU declared 
jiolicy of struggle and endea- 
'voui, It IS waiting abjectly to 
^atch up a treaty with the 
-British on whatever terms may 
lie offered. No longer for it 
the ideal of complete freedom 
which Its leaders were once 
shouting about m season and 
out of season' Anything that 
will make possible just the 
shadow of Pakistan and give 
uts leadera the semblance of 
Tfictory IS acceptable In his now 
well-lmown interview to the 
I^ews Chronicle^ Mr Jinnah, 
•once the most uncompromising 
fighter for freedom and cham- 
ipion of absolute self-rule, was 
Til a mood to fancy even auto- 
nomy, that mockery of freedom, 
fiecaose U was belter than the 
present situation 

I can fully well appreciate 
4he circumstances that must have 



Mr Jlinch 

led Mr Jinnah into this frame 
of mmd He is afraid that the 
British Government may come to 
terms with the Congress and leave 
the League in the lurch In his 
later speeches at Lahore 
plainly said as much It la 
very perfectly logical to o»~ 
pect that the authorities wwiH 
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open nenotiatioufi with the 
Congress, not only bocau§c it 
18 the most important party in 
India, but aiiM because it is 
the chief factor in the present 
deadlock and the consequent 
atrained relations between the 
administration and the people 
It 18 impossible to think of a 
solntion of the deadlock with- 
out the Congress figuring in it 
and playing its part 

SAD CONFESSION 

But to proceed on that as- 
sumption to the view that the 
League will be left in the cold 
is to Ignore facts Worse, it is 
a confession of weakness and 
helplessness on the part of the 
League to entertain such a 
fear The League is undoubt- 
edly the second most important 
pai^ in this land Without Us 
■whole-hearted co-operation, 
no solution can last long 
After all, India is planning for 
peace, security and contentment 
and not for contmual bickerings 
and, possibly, civil war No 
sensible politician 'would think 
of keeping the large community 
of Muslims in India discontent- 
ed, let alone, oppressed or 
suppressed It would be almost 
impossible, even if it should be 
attempted at all by some power- 
cra2y, fanatical Hindu politi- 
cian Apart from the inherent 
Btrength of the mighty Muslim 
community and their fierce spirit 
of independence, the goodwill 
diat they are Jbonnd to have 
‘from a large section of liher^- 


Aunded Hindus and almost the' 
entire younger generation in> 
their fi^t against any possible^ 
form of tyranny from Hindu » 
poWer-seekers, should discounfa 
any fear of Hindu domination 

It roust be recognised that 
Hindus, with all theu faults,, 
are a quiet, peace-loving lot on 
the whole Never in history 
have we any glaring example of 
their taste for aggression or 
thirst for power ‘‘Live and 
let live” has been their mam 
prmciple through the centuries- 
Ages of culture and discipline 
have tamed their natural 
instincts and reduced thera^ 
almost to a state of absolute 
harmlessness, if not downright: 
inertia To many a Hindu 
cultural and spiritual pursuits 
and a p re -occupation with 
other-vrordly matters have beeiv 
of more ■vital importance than 
the prospects of an election or 
the doings of an Assembly 

But this IS not to deny thab 
the impact of Western ideas is 
bringing about a silent revolu- 
tion m Hmdu society and 
making them conscious of their 
overwhelming numerical 
strength and the power il signi- 
fies in electoral and parlia- 
mentary terms But nowhere 
have I noticed, except perhaps- 
in cerlam embittered and un- 
reasonable quarters, a desire to^ 
use this po'wer for anything but 
the good of this land and its- 
various sections However 
strong the temporary influences- 
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that may sway Ac Hindu 
maases m undesirable direc- 
tions, Ae essential Hindu 
quality of being harmless, if 
not useful, is bound to assert 
itself 

LAST GESTURE 
But we cannot put faiA in 
mere abstractiona like these in 
political matters It would not 
do to proceed merely on 
assumptions of Hindu goodness 
and sanity. The Muslims, 
anyway, have had certain un- 
happy experiences m the past, 
however exaggerated Aey 
might be, and so Aey are 
justified in asking for some- 
thing more Aan mere assuran- 
ces of goodwill The Congress 
has not been blind to this 
To-day Ae Congress may have 
been paralysed temporarily 
But when it was an active body, 
it did its best to come to terms 
with Ae League The terms 
might not have gone far 
enough, but Aen Ae fact to be 
stressed is that Ae Congress 
was very keen on coming to 
an agreement wiA Ae League 
If Aere was a conspiracy to 
ignore Ae League, what was 
Ae pomt in Aese repeated 
attempts to woo its leaders? 

Far from ignoring Ae 
League, Ae Congress seemed 
to be, in Ae eyes of certam 
extremiBta, a little too eager 
for a settlement wiA Mr 
Jinnab, who appeared not a 
litde stubborn Its last ofSciri. 
gesture was to pass a resolution 


recognising Ac n^t of tern- 
tonal units to cut Aemselves^ 
away from Ae Indian Union 
Thus Ae principle of self- 
determinatm was clearly and 
unmistakably stated More, 
Gandhiji wanted to sec Mr^ 
Jinnah soon after and make a 
final attempt to patch up an 
agreement with him before- 
launching any movement in 
pursuance of Ae August 
resolution But before any- 
thing more could be done, he 
was snatched away by the- 
authonties 

LURKING HOPE 

It IS open to argue A at event 
Aat resolution does not go far 
enough to meet Ae Muslim 
demand But why declare Aat 
Ae Congress has been deaf to 
Muslim opinion’ And why as- 
sume that It 18 not prepared to 
go Ae whole hog with Ae 
League if Aat is Ae only way 
to settle the Indian problem’ 
An organisation that has brought 
itself to grant the right of self- 
detemunation to term tonal units 
could not possibly shy at Ae 
idea of Its specAc application to 
Ae Pakistan area. 

If Ae Congress did not 
particularly refer to Pakistan 
in its resolution, it was perhaps 
because there was still a lurkmg 
hope m Ae minds of many 
Congressman Aat a solutum to 
Ae Hindu-Muslim problem 
could be found wiAout resorting 
to Ae drastic measure of parti- 
tien But if Ae League shoultt 
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idusk* as Mr JTmitah has been 
Baymg ceaselessly* that there i6 
no other solution at all* then it 
IB reasonable to except that the 
‘Congress wiU come round buU 
further After all, it must be 
adimtted that the Congress 
has too keen an appreciation 
of Muslim sentiment and too 
\ivid an awareness of future 
repercussions to be stubborn in 
its attitude to the League 

PRESENT SILENCE 

Mr Jumah does not seem to 
realise this He has taken it 
for granted that he can expect 
nothing from the Congress, and 
has therefore tuined his eyes 
longingly to the British power 
If the Congress is just now 
silent about the League demand, 
It IS because its leaders are all 
in jail Those who are outside 
can hardly take a decis'on on 
such a vital matter without 
usurping arbitrary powers But 
Mr Jinnah may ask, as he has 
very nearly done in the past, 
“Why can’t Mr Gandhi drop 
me a letter recognising Pakis- 
tan ?” Now, can it be seriously 
maintained that such a formi- 
4able problem, as Pakistan 
involvmg the lives of millions 
and affecting the entire destiny 
of this country, can be settled 
4)y Mr. Gandhi, without the 
advice of his colleagues, in the 
course of a chit from the Aga 
Khan’s palace? 

Should he ^ven do it on his 
own authority and ahoalder the 
iresponsibihty of con verting his 


colleagues and the Congress to 
biB view later, vyhat hope is 
there that the Government will 
be impressed by it and that 
steps may be taken to solve the 
deadlock'^ And will a single 
chit from Gandhiji be enough 
to satisfy the League and range 
It on the Bide of the CongrcBS 
in case the Government should 
Ignore it and refuse to take any 
steps for the solution of the 
deadlock on that basis ^ In 
other words, will a formal 
recognition of Pakistan by 
Gandhiji ensure the participa- 
tion of the League in the 
national struggle for freedom ? 

SHOW OF FIGHT 

The fiolicy of the League so 
far has been such as to dis- 
courage any such hope 
Mr Jinnah’s chief concern all 
along has been to make a show 
of fight and get the best terms 
from either of the other two 
main parties to the Indian issue, 
the Congress and the British 
Government When be tired of 
the British Government, he would 
look eagerly to the Congress, 
and when he got the best terms 
possible from the Congress, he 
would turn expectantly to the 
British Government m the hope 
of getting even a better deal 
from them Thus this game 
has been going on for quite a 
few years now The clever 
and confirmed constitutionalist 
that be 18 , be hopes to wangle 
du whoLe of Pakistan some 
day by this policy of altemat- 
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jDg kisses and kicks But he 
vill never fight’ That i 6 clear 
now And it is this reluctance 
to fight that makes him some- 
times feel very despondent and 
helpless about the League It 
18 the Jack of a revolutionary 
and dynamic leadership that 
has reduced the League to 
utter immobility today 

But the unfortunate fact 
IS that the policy stands 
thoroughly exposed now Most 
Indian parties have come to 
know of this and the Govern- 
ment knows it only too well If 
there was any doubt about 
It, his latest interview to 
the Aeics Chronicle in which 
he entreated the British to 
■divide the couatrj for his sake 
and stay there for a while as a 
compensation, has cleared it 
away The statement comes to 
admitting that he himself is not 
■very sure of achieving Pakistan 
and that his only hope is the 
British Government Now what 
the responso of a Government, 
that does not easily bend even 
to the exerUon of maximum 
Ipublic pressure, will be to such 
a humble request, can be easily 
imagined 

ONLY alternatives 

It IS a pity that Mr Jinnah 
should be loeing confidence in 
his own fellow-men and turning 
to the Bntish power for suc- 
430ur In his bitterness, he 
«rould not only have his own 


Pakistan dominated by the 
British for years to come. But 
even the non-Pakislam areas 
This policy will lead the 
country nowhere It will only 
give the British a powerful 
argument to continue their rule 
over this country for ever 
And they may do it as well 
Without acceding to Mr Jiimah’s 
request and adding to the 
complexities of the situation. 

The better course for 
Mr Jinnah would be to regain 
faith m the potentialities of the 
League and turn it into a fighting 
body And then he must realise 
that he cannot deal with the 
British in isolation He must 
have the sympathy and co- 
operation of the other large 
sections of the Indian popula- 
tion Otherwise, however oblig- 
ing he may be to the British, he 
will not succeed The other 
large sections are determined 
that they shall be free at 
least at the end of the 
war Mr Jinnah could 
join them in their demand 
for freedom for the whole 
country and strengthen his own 
claim for a homeland Or he 
could at least desist from play- 
mg directly into the hands of 
the opponents of Indian free- 
dom That way, he can still 
hope to retain the goodwill and 
regard of large masses of 
politically conscious people in 
this country 



Prusita and Non-Pmana are ike two 
tfffmenta tnto wktek we must cut 
Gervtany, saye ikte fomons German 
author and w must keep bo ih PorU 
Under one thumb 

Divide Germany 

—and Rule Her! 

EMIL LUDWIG 


W HAT will happen on the 
day after Hitler’s death 
or fall? The Junkers and 
generals will kowtow to you and 
say, “We love the Jews We 
don’t ask for colonies We 
will free all Europe Come, 
let us be brothers again ’ ’ ’ 
Certain elements in countries 
which are part of the United 
Nations but have not been 
invzuied, will say “Now let 
us make peace and fimsh up 
this business They are all 
right, these generals ” But 
they are not one whit better 
than the Hitlers They have 
merely better manners They 
are as culpable as the Nazis 
These Prussian generals — the 
symbol of German war will — 
must be destroyed As long as 
they are there, every German 
boy will dream of revenge 

Again and again the world 
15 astonished that the same 
German p^ple who have 
brought forth great musiqiani, 
philosppheiB and inventors faU 
back into barbarism nearly 
once in every generation One 
of tbe chief reasons for this 



HHUr 

anomaly lies in Prussia’® 
dommation of the other parts 
of Germany The Prussian 
citizen underwent 300 years of 
traming under hard autocrat 
kings Even Frederick the 
Great forced a great many of 
hifl Bohjects to serve as soldiers 
for a period of 30 years, 
during which each man bafl 
only three or four mondis m 
the year free. 
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On this foundation Prussia, 
under the leadership of the 
anstocratic “Junkers," subdued, 
conquered, bought, or inherited 
-by marriage of princes, 
more and more parts of 
Germany Later, after 
Bismarck founded his Reich, 
the Southern kings and princes 
Became, in fact, dependants of 
the Prussian king® 

But German culture had 
■always come from the south 
^od wesU No Prussian name 
of first rank is known abroad 
m the intellectual world But 
there are dozens of great 
Germans who were born outside 
■of Prussia There are Guten- 
Berg from Mainz, Duerer and 
Holbein from Bavaria, Luther 
from Saxony There are 
•Goethe and Schiller, Bach, 
Mozart and Schubert There 
■are Weber, Schumann and 
Wagner, I o h a n n Strauss, 
Brahms and Bruckner There 
-are Leibniz, Schopenhauer and 
Hegel, as well as the lesser 
spmts of our own day like 
-Zeppelin or Richard Strauss — 
South Germans all of them, or 
Saxons or Austrians or Hans- 
ards To them must he added 
Mendelssohn, Meyebeer, 
Offenbach Heine, Marz — pure 
blooded Jews Of names that 
truly impressed the world, 
-only two were from Prussia, 
fredenck the Great and 
Bismarck 

In defence of Prussia it is 
said, that neither Hitler, Goer- 


mg, Hess nor Goebbels are 
Prussians Actually, that is a 
further argument against 
Prussianiera These German 
adverturers had to go to Berlin 
and Prussia to fulfil their 
dreams because neither in 
Bohemia nor in Munich could 
Hitler find the arms and 
soldiers needed for his world 
domination Only in Prussia 
did he find both the generals 
and the spirit Onlj after 
having convinced the Prussian 
Junkers could Hitler begin to 
rearm It was the same general 
staff which in 1914 forced the 
hesitating Emperor Wilhelm H 
to declare war which in 1923 
undertook the task of creating 
a new and at first candestine 
Army In 1933 the same 
generals, with ten- fold power 
under Hitler, prepared for the 
present war This war is 
fundamentally a Prussian 
undertakiug 

You can, therefore, only 
reform the German people if 
you separate the old parts of 
Prussia from the West and 
South of Germany, making two 
republics out of Germany We 
should isolate the old North- 
East Prussia, with ita enormous 
estates of the Junkers acquired 
centurie*^ ago by force For 
200 years these families 
have held nearly all 
the key positions m the Govern- 
ment and in the Army At the 
end of the war this source 
of their power — these great 
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Eastern estates — should be 
taken from them Then you 
would have one republic, 
“ Prussia,” with about 25 
million inhabitants The rest 
of the country, perhaps, called 
“the German Confederation,” 
would form another republic 
with about 45 million Some 
provinces like Saxony could 
decide by plebiscites to which 
of the two German republics 
they wished to belong It is 
not likely they would join 
Prussia because Prussia is hated 
in other section of Germany 
The Rhineland people call 
themselves “Forced PiusBians ” 

You would find two advan- 
tages in this plan of dividing 
Germany into Prussia and Non- 
ProssLa First, Prussia would 
be largely Lutheran, but the 
Confederation would be pre- 
ponderantly Catholic Second, 
you would have two adjacent 
states, similar to Canada and 
the United States, living as 
good neighbours 

After victory, there must be 
no brutal revenge on the 
German nation in Hitler 
fashion We no longer punish 
for revenge For 100 years 
we have confined the criminal — 
first, for the security of society 
and second, to educate him and 
bring about his reform Such 
a policy must be applied to the 
German nation The security 
of society will be achieved, of 
course, by disarmament of the 
Germans, but this disarmament 


must be much more thorough 
than It was before It must be 
a disarmament m which even 
the pistol in the belt of a 
policeman cannot be left m 
German bands 

Next, as to education and 
government. Education cannot 
be imparted to the Germans by 
three or four thousands- 
American or British teachers,, 
who would speak to the German 
children just as colourfuUy as 
I speak English Every boy 
and girl in Germany would 
laugh No, the allied Nations 
should send several hundred 
men over to Germany, to all the 
universities and all the schools,, 
to supervise the books and the 
lessons, and to root out the 
perverted instruction that 
destroyed the character of 
German youth by instilling 
ideas of revenge, violence and 
aggression 

It is impossible, moreover, t(x 
being with a new Congress or 
Reichstag in Germany There 
are no liberals m Germany 
strong enough to lead the^ 
country There is a decided 
difference where Italy is Con- 
cemed Mussolmi interrupted 
a centuries-old tradition of 
democracy — Hitler only an 
interlude of 14 years which 
followed the defeat of 1918- 
Mussolini found no modem 
example for his tyranny and 
had to go back to the Romam 
Empire for his ideals Hitler 
cotmimed a 300-yoar-old ttadi- 
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lion of mililarv autocracy in 
Prussia Today all parlies and 
classes in Italy are looking back 
at their former liberty and may 
produce a leader for to-morrow 
The Germans have no name and 
DO epoch to revive The Weimar 
Republic, which never took up 
arms to defend itself, left only 
contempt in the people That 
IS why Italy will be able to 
govern herself at the end of the 
war and Germany will not 

A strong army of occupation* 
formed by the United Nations, 
should hold all prominent places 
in Germany so that the people 
will know, for the first time 
since Napoleon, what a foreign 
auihonly looks like Only thus 
can they be brought to under- 
stand that they have been defeat- 
ed Nobody would be murdered 
or imprisoned, but they would 
feel what they did not feel in 
1919 — that Poles and Jews, 
completely dispised by the 
average German, are equal with 
them, and even their victors If 
YOU send a strong army into 
Germany for, say, the first five 
jeara, together with a commis- 
sion of administrators from the 
United Nations, >ou may then 
nominate perhaps two dozen 
Germans from the concentration 
camps, and possibly a radical 
emigrant or two, to share the 
foreign government But m no 
case should you have a new 
Reichstag with new liberals and 
socialists ready to turn into 
savage nationalistic militarists 


German liberals have lost th^ 
game For 14 years, with two 
or three exceptions, they were 
unable to govern No German 
emigrant enjoy 8 any authority at 
home now or at any lime 
Germany is the only eountry 
in the world without a monument 
to a hero of liberty There is 
no German analogy to great 
exiles like Mazzini, Kossuth or 
Lenin A liberal German of 
any influence does not exisL 

While the Junkers, in Prussia 
and then in the Empire, have 
held the leading posts for the 
past 300 years in the Army and 
Government the common people 
have been excluded from them 
Accordingly, they have gone 
into business or entered the 
field of science, music or 
philosophy The interesting 
point IB that these common 
people or “bourgeois’* did not 
resent the agreement The 
philosophers and writers lived, 
as it were, on a dreamy island, 
and, as the Ship of Slate passed 
them by, they saluted it and 
said “It s a good thing that 
we are not responsible for the 
state ” That is the reason why 
Germany is the only country in. 
Europe which has not had a 
successful revolution in all her 
history No one from the 
nobility has ever helped ta 
build up the true greatness of 
Germany, as civilization knows 
jL On the other hand, hardly 
anybody from the bourgeois* 
up to 1918, ever held an 
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important German Govermenl 
position 

The mistake of Versailles 
was a mistake m understanding 
the psychology of the Germans 
The victors believed the 
Germans would become liberal 
and set up a democratic state 
overnight, without the tradition 
for It and without previous 
education They left them 
complete freedom and later 
relaxed the ngoura of the treaty 
But the Germans do understand 
a “gentlemans agreement” 
The word ‘'gentleman,” like the 
ivord “fair,” is always used in 
the Et^lish form by Germans, 
they have no equivalent words 
in their language They love 
order, not human understand- 
ing. They are the only people 
*n modem history who have a 
^lassion for obedience. They 
love compliance better than 
ahey love liberty 


The Germans must come 
Within the scope of the Atlantic 
Cfcarter They must retam 
their own German provinces 
They are entitled to their ovm 
raw materials. They should 
have their factories working, 
their scientist and chemists 
busy, and their sport-lovers at 
play Their music and mdustry 
is their own They should 
share in the competition of 
the world 

But take away their weapons, 
sHipervise their education, and 
give them political guardian- 
ship, because they have shown 
the world that they are not able 
to govern themselves If you 
do not do that, if you continue 
to speak ot the “poor misled 
German people,” if you treat 
them after the defeat ih your 
old, good, puritan spirit — ihen 
your sons will have to fight the 
Third World War against the 
Warlike people of the Germans 

JSaclean’s Magazine 


G eorge ITT asked the once well-known wit, Horne Tooke, whether he 
could play cards 

“Your Majesty,” replied Tooke, ” I am a mere child where cards are 
-concerned I cannot even tell a King from a Knave ” 


“ J HA.D a round of golf with my wife this morning ” 

“Which won The husband did not answer “Which won?” asked 
'the fnend, a second time 

"Which oew?^’ thundered the husband, “how many wives do you think 
8 have? Do you take me for a Tuidc?” 



The Finance Member’s 
Defence 

(From the Hindu, Madras ) 


S IR Jeremy Raismans de- 
fence of hiB policy against 
criticisms made in the Assem- 
bly 13 more warm than convin- 
cing Take the case of inflation 
His first argument is that it is 
incidental to all countries at 
war and even to many who are 
not in the war The instances 
he gives are, however, reveal- 
ing Can he not take for his 
modelfl more advanced coun- 
tries than Turkey and Eg>pt^ 
Why should not conditions in 
our country be compared with 
those in Austialia, Canada, 
New Zealand, South Africa and 
the U S A ^ The rise in prices 
in these countries since the 
commencement of the war has 
been respectively 14 8 per 
cent , 17 per cent , 10 2 per 
cent , 15 1 per cent , 

and 18 1 per cent Even in 
Britain, which has from the 
beginnmg been m the thick of 
the war, the rise has onlv been 
30 per cent Why should it be 
300 per cent in India alone ^ 
The contention that it is all 
due to propaganda is unfair 
The Finance Member suggested 
that the labour leaders inctte- 
mept of workers to ask for more 
IS one potent reason Is he 
unaware that m England wages 



Sir J*r*my Ralsman 

have risen by at least 50 per 
cent since the war and, to 
quote one authority, "m round 
figures adult workers in indus- 
try are earning about ISs* a 
week more than before the war 
aa a consequence of the rise in 
wage rates and approximately 
25s a week more if accent is 
taken of o v e r 1 1 m e?” Still 
workers clamour fo'r mor^ in 
England 

Sir Jeremy Raisman ’a conten- 
tion that the inflation is due to 
non-cooperation of die public 
and sedulous propaganda 


S 
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calculated to undermine the 
credit of The country and confi- 
dence ns its currency is equally 
unjustified There has b«a no 
such propaganda m the coun- 
tries of the Middle East, 
Palestine, Iraq, Egypt, and yet 
these countries suffer from 
inflation Indeed, the malady 
m India is the same as that 
m these countries There, one 
writer says, ‘^the disease was 
brought aibout when the 
British military authorities 
requiring large amounts of local 
currency to pay the armies and 
to pay for supplies went to the 
local central banks, which 
created the currency for them 
against equivalent sterling 
credits in London From the 
local point of view, the currency 
so created was inflation m its 
purest form , it was just an addi- 
tion to the previous supply of 
currency without any corres- 
ponding addition to the goods 
and services offering ” Alter- 
native measures for “mopping 
up” the excess currency having 
failed, the British authorities 
resorted to the gold “cure ” 
This IS what has happened in 
India also 

This fact is adequate to 
explain the phenomenon without 
the bogey of political propa- 
ganda There is but one 
difiference In India, the 
Government having compul- 
sorily acquired all the country's 
foreign exchange or gold as it 
accrued in the past five years at 


the London price of Rs 45 or 
so per tola, now sell it to us la 
OUT market at Rs 71 odd I 
Mr Jones’s justification of the 
rate on the ground that Britain 
purohases commodities here 
also at market rates, is alto- 
gether fallacious In the first 
place, these foreign agencies 
get the benefit of the controlled 
rates which, though 200 per 
cent above the pre-war rates, 
are by no means the market 
rates In the prices of things 
sold to us. It should not be for- 
gotten, are included, not only 
remuneration for labour at 
very high rates, but also huge^ 
profits, while our things are 
acquired at cost based practi- 
cally on sweated labour terms 
The Government’s policy has 
been unjust not only in regard 
to gold, but silver as welU 
India’s stock of the white metal 
having been sold at London 
prices and the people here- 
obliged to buy at considerably 
higher rates 

The Finance Membcr’a 
protest that these matters have 
no relation to a political 
constitution would have been 
understandable if the present 
Government had followed a 
national policy and not a policy 
of the kind to which reference 
has been made above The 
same is applicable to the war 
finance pohey pursued by Sir 
Jeremy He asks indignantly 
whether any Government m dm 
fifth year of war could have 
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had a budget lower than that m 
earlier years? The point is not 
whether increased expenditure 
IS justified, but whether the 
total increased burden is 
Has the policy of any other 
Government — Britain, the 
United Stales, Australia or 
Canada — resulted in such 
pitifully small expansion 
in production at it has in this 
country? The national income 
here remains what it was in 
1930, whereas in Bntam, it 
has enormously increased, 


especially after the war The 
Fmanoe Member says Govern- 
ment could not build up new 
industries because they could 
not get shipping Did Mr^ 
Howe in Canada or Mr Chifley 
in Australia allow that obstacle 
to stand in the way? If machin- 
ery had been sent here, many 
times the shippmg tonnage used 
for the import of machinery 
might have been saved on tbe 
import of manufactured goods 
subsequently 

The Hindu 


•^ITLED Host (lo Mr Nouveau Riche) Now, I would like to lead off by 

A dancing with Mrs Riche, if I may have the honour, and perhaps you 
would give my wife the pleasure 

Mr Riche (on Aw hest beftaviottr) Delighted, sir After that I 
suppose we shall be \u order if we dauce with who we like 


A real peer of the realm was coming that afternoon to tea, and as such 
hi^ personages had rubbed shoulders but little with the Newnch family a 
good deal of Tehearsing was necessary Mr Newnch explained to his wife 
and daughters how they were to address the exalted man 

“You say, ‘Yes, my lord * and ‘No, my lord * ** 

"Very well,” groaned Mrs Newnch, "we’ll win throng some’ow, 
Garge ” The peer arnved 

“ I trust you are well, Mrs Newnch,” he said 

"Yea, my gord. I’m fine, Mr — er— er,” spluttered the hostess in reply. 


you upset when the back went smash ” 


"No, I only lost my balance.’* 


'J’WO men met in a churchyard one lovely morning in May 


"What a delightful day for mabng everything spring up,” remarked 
the optimist 

“Shut up,” growled the other “Tve four wives interred m this 
churchyard ” 





Better Management, 

Please, Mr. President! 

WENDELL L WILLKIE 


I F our fighting men at the front 
were led with such confusion 
as we are led at home, we would 
lose this war If we go on being 
led this way, the war is sure to 
be prolonged — and we may lose 
the peace 

Even m the best of times our 
government, like any other vast 
organism, is never wholly free 
from administrative ills In 
times like these there are bound 
to be more of them Since 
almost everything impinges on 
almost everything else, it is 
inevitable that many agencies 
should become involved in 
almost every problem Yet not 
only has the present Administra- 
tion unnecessarily multiplied 
the number of its agencies, it 
has^and this is even more 
serious — failed in the task of 
co-ordmatmg them 

The only cure for the dread 
disease of mismanagement is 
good management This, in 
either government or business, 
requires neither magic nor 8U~ 
permen It requires merely the 
application of those simple 
principles of administration 
which thousands of Americans 
use effectively every day 

In any good organization the 
number of men who report 



V/»nd«« L WiJIkJ. 

directly and constantly to the 
chief executive should be 
limited They should be as few 
as possible, their responsi- 
bilities should be clearly 
defined, and their authority 
should flow in direct lines The 
good manager does not give 
two men the same job or over- 
lapping parts of the same job 

These simple rules are 
violated m Washington every 
hour of every day 

No less than 14 agencies have 
a hand in the wartime problem 
of labour relations 

At latest count there were 49 
federal corporations aud credit 
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amtciei m the wartime bosmeas 
of lending government funds 

Here are some — not all, but 
^me — of the agencies which 
have fingers in the goyemment*8 
yvar management of the one 
jtem of sugar FDA, CCC, FPA, 
OE W, OPA, WPB, WS A. OLLA, 
the Department of Interior, 
the Department of State 

Recently the need arose for 
day nurseries for the children 
of mothers in industry A 
aingle organization could have 
done the job The government 
created five. 

There is only one person 
who can correct this govern- 
ment mismanagement That 
person is the President himself 
Of all that IB wrong with the 
President's admmistrators, 
there is nothing that belter 
administration by the President 
could not remedy 

For every job but his own, 
the President can call on the 
best managers in this nation of 
good managers But it is the 
first principle of good manage- 
ment to let the managers 
manage Every man worth his 
executive salt wants adequate 
audtority, clear-cut and definite 
When be has it he knows where 
he stan<k His subordinates 
know where he stands He 
needs, then, to be nobody's “yes 
mam'* He u under no necessity 
to run to the big boss with his 
fears and hurts He can do his 
job He can see to it that those 
-who are tinder him do their jobs 


Moreover, the coopet^t {Banj 
when he is gtven proper autho- 
rity, inevitably becomes more 
competent Leaders are not 
just bom They grow with the 
exercise of responsibility The 
enterprise m which they are 
engaged benefits by their 
growth 

There are many competent 
men in our government But 
they are frustrated by bad 
managemenL They are not 
given clear-cut, outright autho- 
rity which permits them to be as 
go^ as they are capable of 
being. 

When uncertainty is thus 
fastened on the man who is, 
ostensibly, at the head of his 
agency, it soon pervades the 
whole organization Nobody is 
sure of anybody's status The 
place becomes a jumble of 
hesitancy, confusion and wire- 
pulling 

This situation prevails 
throughout the government 
because the President is zealous 
for the accumulation of power 
and loath to disburse it When, 
m the exercise of its usually 
ill-defined powers, an agency 
blonders, it is not then stream- 
lined and given more clear-cut 
authority which might prevent 
such blunder mg in the future 
Oftener than not it is broken up 
altogether, or else a new agency, 
representing largely a mere 
shift of personnel, is supeorim- 
posed and natmcled to carry 
on until, exercismg its equally 
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ill-defioed powers, it also 
blunders 

Individuals who try to use 
initiative id Washington and 
^tep out on their own are not 
encouraged Oftener than not 
they are slapped down Man^ 
■of those who get along best and 
: 8 tay longest with this Admini- 
stration are men who, being 
subordinates, succumb to the 
subordinate mentality 

Better administration, at the 
top, would restore the President 
to the Presidency The Presi- 
dency of the United States 
IS not a smail-claims court 
It IB the executive 
instrument of the will and 
aspirations of the American 
people No President should 
want to be less than that None 
can successfully be more The 
■country was never in greater 
need of a President who — 
■eschewing petty occupations and 
4 he lure of little powers — 
would stand forth to speak and 
^ct not only from bis heart to 
the people but for the people 
out of what 18 in their hearts 

Instead, the President’s desk 
18 cluttered and his mind dis- 
tracted by his concern with the 
wheels within wheels, the fore- 
znen and the sub"f<>remeD of 
■our gigantic federal machine 
He IS his own supervisor and 
trouble shooter Broken parts 
jwe brought to him for patching 
*nd he undertakes to patch 
them Bruised feelings are 
IiTought for bis treatment and 
iie sets about anointing ^lem 


No man could do all these 
things well No President should 
try We are witness, now, to 
the disturbing, fateful conse- 
quences of such an attempt 
With every Washington shake- 
up we have said “This is it 
Now we are going places ” But, 
after more than two years, the 
edge of our expectancy has 
worn off and our patience has 
begun to run out 

The ’\merican people are un- 
der no illusions as to the size 
and gnmness of their job 
There is no tendency among 
them to quail before it There 
IS eagerness to get on with it 
and to see it all the way 
through But every American 
— with hiB own boy or his 
neighbour’s boy m battle’^* wants 
a U S on the home front to 
match the U S on the war 
front He believes that we 
have the brains, determination 
and fortitude to be that good 
He knows that the home-front 
U S IS not that goofl For 
the floundenng on the home 
front he blames our leadership 
That leadership cannot im- 
prove until the Presidential 
desk 10 swept of trivia and the 
Presidential mind cleared ol 
second-rate concenis When 
that happens, the President’s 
good administrators can begin 
to produce good admmistraiiOn 
And the President will be free 
to be, in fact, the Executor of 
the power and purpose qf ikfi 
nation. 

The Reader's Digest 



Far-East “Europe” 


A striking par«HeI to the European war it to be found m the 
Far Eastern conflict at thit artfcle demonstrates 


Q uebec was a call for 
Allied action m the 
Pacific )ust as Casablanca 
sounded the signal for attack 
in Africa and for the assault on 
the Continent of Europe 

If we compare the strange 
and remote war in the Far East 
with the more familiar military 
problems in the European 
theatre of operations we 6nd 
some striking similarities 

As Lord Louis Mountbatten, 
the newly appointed Supreme 
Allied Commander, South-east 
Asia, reviews the position, it 
must look to him very much as 


the campaign in Africa and 
Europe appeared to General 
Eisenhower 

He will obviously take into 
account the political basis of 
Japanese conquests, the methods 
of “peaceful penetration/’ the 
employment of quislings and 
treacherous stabs in the back 
which have provided Hitler 
with a model and us with many 
parallels between the war in 
Europe and the course of events 
in the Far East 

Painstakingly the Japanese 
exerted an economic strangle- 
hold on the territories which 
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they intended to dominate 
They conquered Maacbiiria m 
the snikie way in which Hitler 
extended his domain over 
Austria and the Balkans 

They penetrated into China 
to prepare for a fatal blo^ 
against their principal oppon- 
ent, the USA, ]U3t as Hitler 
plunged into Western Europe 
for the final assault against 
Britain 

And as Hitler has set ou+ his 
plan for the conquest of the 
whole world in Afem kampf^ 
so has the former Japanese 
Prime Munster Tanaka provid- 
ed a blueprint — the so-called 
“Tanaka Memorial” — for 
Japanese aspiration to dominate 
the universe 

On every stage of the 
development in the Far East 
we find similes French 
Indo-China was acquired b> 
quisling technique of the Far 
Eastern Aichyites In Malaya, 
Burma and Thailand there 
was a combination of military 
threats and the employment of 
fifth columnists which nearer 
home we watched in Hungary, 
Rumania, Bulgaria 

Hong Kong, Singapore, the 
Hutch East Indies and the 
Philippines, in this conception, 
stand for Poland, Jugoslavia, 
Greece and Crete, And if you 
look at the map you will see 
that South-east Asia has even 
the outward appearance of the 
Ei^pean under-belly of the 


Axis although sizes and distances 
are multiplied a hundred-fold 
and more 

The general course of the 
war suggests further com- 
parisons How the Japanese 
took advantage of the Allied 
unpreparedness for war How 
they surged forth from conquest 
to conquest, profiting by 
military mistakes of their 
opponents, hv a pitiable lack 
of military equipment EUid 
mistaken strategic conceptions 

In the end Japanese lines of 
communications were extended 
to the limit as are Hitler's 
And, like Hitler in Europe, the 
Japs realized that their best 
policy was to try and hold what 
they had, to exploit the wealth 
of the conquered territories 
rapidly before Allied industrial 
capacity could produce the 
weapons for their defeat 

In the war agamst China they 
employed terror and perpetrated 
horrors compared to which the 
cruelties of the Gestapo seem 
like child’s play Just as Hitler 
attempted to subdue the 
Russians, so the Japanese tned 
to eliminate China before the 
Anglo-American war potential 
could be brought to bear 
on them 

CHINA'S GREAT POTENT! At 
POWER 

The Chinese armies in 
Japan's rear are destined to 
repeat the feats of the Ruanoas 
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ua the European theatre of war 
Like the Russians, they have 
almost uni imited manpower and 
only need the industrial support 
of Aeir Allies since they, like 
the Russians, have suffered 
fearful losses 

And now the days of Japanese 
conquests have come to an end 
Like Hitler, the Japanese war 
lord, Tojo, must defend a vast 
coastline and hope to delay 
frontal attack by fortification 
and defence of the string of 
islands which seems to protect 
the Asian Continent just as 
Crete, Sicily, and a multitude 
of Mediterranean islands he 
astride Europe 

But the Japanese have 
already been depnved of many 
key points by the resolute 
armies, air force and navies 
under the command of General 
MacArthur 

With the appointment of Lord 
Louis Mounlbatten to a separate 
command they find themselves 
faced with the threat of a vast 
pincer movement — again, just 
as the European Axis faces 
the doable attack by Eisen- 
hower and General Wilson’s 
armies 

It also happens that Lord 
Louis, who must launch his 
operations from India and 
Ceylon will have to rely on 
seaborne invasion of Japanese- 
occupied territory very much 
on t)^ pnnciples of the Sicilian 
campaign. 


Burma, Malaya and the 
Dutch East Indies are obviously 
his first objectives and he can 
easily follow the pattern of the 
war m Europe 

Trust Lord Louis, too, to 
have learned the lessons of 
Allied defeats in the Far East 
Once his army crosses the 
Indian Ocean and sets foot on 
Burma It will no longer fight 
the Japanese on unequal terms 

LIVE, SKILFUL LEADERS 

With Wavell as Viceroy of 
India and \uchinleck as Com- 
maiider-in-Chief, India, we can 
rely on tbeir territory to be 
transformed into as powerful a 
base as Africa has become m 
the last two years 

But here, perhaps, it would 
be wnse to halt in the tempting 
sequence of comparisons 
Japan, to be sure, is not 
Germany Hitler’s power is on 
the decline His principal 
weapon, the Luftwaffe, is blunt- 
ed But the Japanese Navy is 
still strong 

Japan does not suffer from a 
crippling manpower shortage 
She has no need to rely on 
slave armies or to press 
potential enemies into military 
service 

Properly exploited Japanese- 
held temiory, core ring three 
millimi square miles and com- 
prising a population of o^r 
three hopdred aullion- people, 
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TM completely self-sapporting 
«nd impervions to blockade 

Tbe population o/ Burma 
•and Malaya — io mention only 
first objectives — is, at best, 
politically passive and not 
teeming with unrest as are the 
Europeans 

From a strategic point of 
view the distances which Allied 
loavies, air forces and armies 
bave to cover weigh heavily 
against quick success such as 
>may be possible in Europe once 
the final attack has been 
launched And the heart of the 
Japanese military machine, 
Tokyo, IS still secure from 
direct attack 


It has taken nearly four 
years for the ude of war in 
Europe to turn Japan came 
into the war two years later 
We should not expect her to 
succumb much more quickly 
than Germany, who herself is 
not beaten 

But once the British Medi- 
terranean fleet IB free to 
reinforce our naval units in the 
Far East the stage will be set 
for MountbaUen to get into his 
stride 

And once Allied military, 
naval and air power is con- 
centrated on Asia the defeat of 
the Prussians of the Far East 
cannot be long delayed 

— Illustrated 


Xj^ILBERFORCE stood for Parliament on one occasion, and his sister 

" » helped him widi his election campaign The Bribery and Comip- 
»tiOB Acta had not been framed in those days, consequently, the siaier offered 
fto give a new dress to the wife of every man who voted for her brother 
This offer pleased the voters immensely, and at one meeting there went 
'■up a cry of "Mia» VTiIberforce for ever!*' The lady in question rose quickl) 
from her chair on the platform and said 

“Oh, please, don’t 1 have no wish to be Mias Wilberforce for ever ” 

A LADY once told Dr Johnson that she did lots of little jobs in her 
spare Ume, and one thing she had done waa to write a book She 
^«d the doctor to read it and give hia candid opinion of the work as she 
iiad a number of other irons m the fire, and if this one did not succeed she 
would turn to the others for gaming fame 

Johnaoa read the book This waa hia advice 
“ Put the work where the other irons are " 


S ON {thittlans of gemnff married) I thought you would be pleased to 
hear, father, that 1 bave come to the concluaion it is tune 1 Settled down. 
Father {aeuflj) Delij^tod, as long as you don‘t expect me to settle 
«t)l for yoiL 



Meet Ameiica ! 


Donald Culross wrote tin* article for the Office of War 

Information to explain America to the peoples of the workf. 
Translated into the languages of 60 nations, it ii being distributed 
over the globe 


DONAVO CyV.ROSS 


O LD World, the son you 
bore 18 marching m the 
vigour of hiB youth to fight beside 
y ou America has come of age, 
and shoulders like a just 
inheritance a full share m 
mankind’s fate There is a new 
face now in all the ancient 
lands 

Many races molded this face 
of America, many weathers 
seasoned it The eyes are blue 
or brown or gray, Indian-black, 
almond-shaped. But the light 
m the eyes u the same Freedom 
pul It there It rams down 
carelessly out of the high skies, 
and oui children catch it in 
their eyes They catch an easy 
way of laughing, an offhand 
way oi talking 

To hear America talk and 
laugh, you’d thank we had never 
known trouble But we have 
fought before, we came up the 
hard way, fighting, cutting a 
way thifU^'tSe ^^rpat lonelmeas 
of forest ant) praixie and desert 
waste TWb KatTO 

too is m urn ayes of Amenea, 


steadying them And our 
towering cities gleam in_ 
America’s eyes, they put some 
of the pride there Some of the 
purpose there, glinting like 
anger, is reflected from thou- 
sands of blazing furnaces, from 
an endless stream of molten 
metal pouring into the shapes 
of bullets and bayonets, planes 
and tanks and guns 

America laughs as it fights, it 
meets you who are our Allies 
carelessly, genially, so sure 
you’re a fnend that its manners 
are easy to rudeness But you. 
will not be fooled Not as the' 
Axis, plotting the assassination 
of civilization, was fooled by 
America’s lounging gait and 
light-hearted lau^ter A colo- 
asus, they sneered, but lazy,> 
soft, indifferent to the rest of 
the world The giant will sleep,- 
Let US begin the murder. 

Now they know. They know 
that we execute murderen^r 

For we be]Ue^e 
Knowing that it w pe«oct 
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^ heaveta, we were bom to 
struggle for it here on eartb 
Our Dirth certificate, the Dec- 
laration of Independence, 
-asserts that “ all men are created 
'jequal with certain unaUen- 
^le rights, that among these 
are life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness ” 

Not that all men are alike 
Americans are the most diverse 
people in any one nation Not 
that all pursue happiness lo the 
same way But in its first 
youth, this nation was levelled 
to an equality among men by 
the bard hand of Nature itself 
Marching to meet the first of the 
aeltlers was a hardwood forest 
vaster than any history records. 
It had never known the axe 
Slowly, With straining shoulder 
^muscles, Americans pushed back 
that wilderness Little by little, 
arose here and there the finger 
of smoke that meant an American 
home These were signal fires 
that a new way of life was 
coming, to triumph, mile by mile, 
-across the last and greatest 
unexplored continent of the 
temperate world 

The frontier remains in the 
Jlmencan character We are the 
nation that likes new ideas hnd 
looks for new ways We are 
the people to whom nothing 
^eenas Hnpfwble. This u not 
% ho%Bi; la abong hope 
^ atiil 

4«Ee to I^Ueve Utat dM-^a>o8t 


We know how far from 
perfect realisation is the ideal 
of our democracy. But it has 
never been destroyed Not by 
a civil war, some four years 
long and slaughtering the best 
of OUT youth, a million of them 
Not by prosperity, a mighty 
tidal rise of it, nor by the ebb of 
numerous depressions Today 
134,000,000 people shll believe 
in ihe same ideal which was 
declared m the first breath of 
life this nation drew “ All men 
are created free and equal ” 

“ Brother,” we say easily , and 
“sister,” and we mean just that 
Wc may say it to you when we 
come among you in the uniform 
of our country, and we shall 
mean it no less For the pro- 
position to which this country is 
dedicated does not say “ all 
Americans are equal,”but “all 
men ” So, if you find us too 
bold, too friendly, remember 
only how many of us, in our 
short past, have died for that 
faith 


The young Americans who 
are coming to you haie left a 
multitude of different kinds of 
homes They have come from 
neat white houses built 200 


yeara ago, and from apartments 
?0 stones up They have come 
from sunburnt brown adobe 
hooaea squatting m the sunshine 
pf our Southwest, from wide 
'"faitrtpcrous prgirfe farma, from 
tog cstona lit lonely- mountain 
I ^ooves 'But «4mteyer the indi- 
-'-49dual picture of home that a 
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saldior esrnes in Bjs hear^ 
there lies too, at the hack of bis 
mind, that grand E«ree|i wiucK is 
America For the land itaclf 
8 Ull breathes of youth Our 
cities are young, our soil is 
young Even our wilderness, 
a little of It, 16 still left to 
ua — snowy mountain ranges and 
forests of giant redwoods ihou- 


aanda of years old, deaerta- 
where only the wind talks 
the aun stnilea 

All this 18 in the heart of 
young America whom now yoi^ 
meet, when he sipiles, puts out 
hi 8 hand and says, “ Hello, how^ 
goes It, brother ? ” 

Thu Weeh^ 




Can Von Papen Save Nazis? 


The chancellor who had to qrye way to Hitfor now plots to become 
new taviour of Gernnony with the help of Juniceri and generals 


ALBERT A BRANDT 


pAST m aster of intrigue, 
r traitor par excellence^ 
maniac for power, Franz von 
Papen is on the move In 
1939 he played a game of 
intrigue and treason against the 
German Republic In 1933, 
as Chancellor of Germany, he 
gave wav to Hiller Is it 
possible that Hitler will have 
to give way to Papen 

He IS ready to serve any 
master For ten years he has 
been Hitler’s servant Formerly 
he had served the monarchy 
In hiB lust for power he has 
double-crossed everyone with 
whom he came in contact His 
fanatic monarchism convenietly 
gave way to service to the 
Republic He put his devout 
Catholicism on a shelf and 
double crossed his own church 
As an official of the Weimar 
Republic he sold it out to the 
Nazis He cheated von Hinden- 
burg, who misted him impli- 
citly As an apparent colla- 
borator of Chancellor Bnietiing 
he intrigued also against him 
m 1932 He became a traitor 
to Monsigaor Kaas, chief of 



VoA 

his own Centre Party, when he 
sold it out to Hiller In 1938 
he broke his word of honour to 
to SchuBsnig, inviting him to 
the fatal meeting in Berchtes- 
gaden with Hitler On January 
31, 1933, he said ‘*If Schlei- 
cher would have collaborated 
with me those damned brown 
rabble rousers would never 
have come to power ” In 
March, 1933, he proclaimed 
Hitler the saviour of Germany 
"God must love our countiy,” 
be shouted, “otherwise he would 
not have sent to us a man like 
Adolf Hitler ” 

His character, tradition, 
upbringing and career qondi- 
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tioDcd a comtempt for his 
master Von Papen has always 
hfeon afraid of Hitler A pan- 
German and reactionary, an old 
soldier of Prussian vintage, he 
liked the Nazi plans of world 
conquest But from the begin- 
ning he thought of another 
Germany The nobleman, 
lover of music, art collector 
and country squire still hales 
the “brown rabble rousers ” 
The party hierarchy dislikes 
him as much as he dislikes it 
Himmler, Goenng, Goebbels 
and Ribbentrop ha\e often 
urged hiB elimination His 
stand-bys were the old-line 
army officers and Junkers, who 
saw in him their instrument for 
the restoration of the monarchy 
His protector, too, has been 
Hitler himself He needed 
“gentlemen"’ for work in the 
drawing rooms of society in 
Germany and to find potential 
appeasers abroad But the 
Fuehrer would not be astonished 
if he would intrigue against 
him, too He will hold him as 
l(H]g as hi3 talents can be of 
any advantage 

Franz von Papen is today 
convinced that he may become 
the saviour of a defeated Nazi 
Germany In his belief he is 
encouraged by powerful forces 
among old-Jme officers, Junkers 
and traditional diplomats His 
present build-up of hu ambi- 
tion IS strictly behind the 
scenes. But he hopes to make 
himself hidkipens^l(S« At a 


critical moment he will join the 
ranks of Nazi officials vio will 
tell UB‘ “We collaborated only 
because we tried to check the 
party and wanted to eliminate 
still worse results ” Von Papen 
prepares his role shrewdly 
thrmigh collaboration with men 
of his own aims who still have 
powerful positions in the 
German diplomatic service He 
works for the restoration of the 
monarchy He puts great stock 
in the myth of his loyal Catho- 
licism Franz von Papen had 
been a Papal Chamberlain, 
accredited to the Vatican, long 
before Hitler came to power 
Until 1934 he went yearly to 
Rome on devotional pilgrimages 
Hitler, recognizing his connec- 
tions at the Vatican, sent him 
there in 1934 to sign a Concor- 
date Papen did his best to 
prove to the Pope that there 
were no Nazi persecutions of 
religion — and never would be 
When this was shown a he he 
attempted to convince the 
Vatican that he, the loyal son 
of the Church, had tried his 
best but was not powerful 
enough Actually, his interest 
in Catholicism has always been 
purely a political one 

The man Franz von Papen 
hates most is Herr von Rtbhen- 
trop, Nazi foreign minister 
Papen had hoped to get the 
posibon himself Both men 
knew too much about each other 
In 1917 voQ Papen was called 
as a general staff u£oer into 
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the ne^vly founded fourth 
Turkish army For some time 
he was in Palestine He and 
Ribbenirop shared the same 
living qufiuliers At that time the 
“aristocrat * of today was plain 
Herr Ribbentrop, a coarse 
salesman of middle-class des- 
cent “Nobility’ came to him 
later through a fake adoption 
Von Papen, whose noble rank 
goes back to Charlemagne, does 
iiot like upstarts and phonies 
In Jerusalem they both cowardly 
deserted betore the advanc- 
ing British Ribbentrop blamed 
von Papen, von Papen blamed 
Ribbentrop Each accurately 
called the other a coward and 
^ fake 

V^on Papen had powerful 
friends in the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs Herr von 
Ribbentrop is its boss It has 
been left alone the Nazis as 
much as possible They had to 
depend upon career officials, 
who were functioning at their 
old posts since the last war, 
Von Papen was successful in 
stemming the flood of Gestapo 
agents and S S men to Ankara, 
bis present ambassadorial post 
His plan today is to have 
reliable men as ambassadors in 
neutral countries Thej shall, 
At a critical time, contact the 
enemies of Germany either in 
peace feelers or in peace 
negotiations which would save 
the fatherland from chaos 
Von Papen had placed his 
proteges in important positions 
■ahro^ 


Von Papen’s strongest colla- 
borator in Berlin has been 
Herr Von Twardowski, a 
diplomat of the old school who 
never has been a member of the 
Nazi party Walter Winchell 
wrote some time ago “Insiders 
insist that the Nazi big gun 
from the German Foreign 
Office was in the United States 
for SIX weeks under a safe- 
conduct Visa to discuss matters 
with the state department His 
initials are A \ T ” Anti-Nazi 
German journalists immediately 
linked these initials to Herr 
von Twardowski of the Foreign 
Office He ma> not have been 
in the U S at all But he may 
even act for Hitler and von 
Papen 

At the end of 1942, pre- 
Hitler diplomat Hans von 
Moltkc was appointed as 
ambassador in Madrid This 
aristocrat was free from Nazi 
taint He was a Junker and 
never had publicly praised 
Hiller When he committed 
“suicide,” Hans Heinrich 
Dieckhof, former ambassador to 
America, was sent to Madrid 
An able career diplomat, known 
as a “gentleman,” he, too, has 
never been a member of the 
Nazi party He has good 
connections among old-school 
high officiaK, the army and 
industry 

For thirty-seven years Herr 
von Bergen had been Germany’s 
ambassador to the Vatican lie 
was recently recalled and 
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subfitituted hy Baron von 
WeizBaecker, member of a 
traditional family of diplomats 
He, like Dieckbof, kaa played 
ap to the Naris But he can- 
not be called a fanatic follower 
He IS closely related to old 
German Junker families For 
years he had been a collaborator 
of Franz von Papen m Catholic 
interior politics 

The new ambassador in 
Sweden is Hans Thomsen, who 
was Dieckhof’s successor in 
Washington Thomsen has 
always been a protege of von 
Papen His career began when 
the former chancellor appointed 
him ID 1932 an adviser to the 
Reich Chancellor’s Office He 
was a fellow member of Papen ’s 
in the “Herren Kluh,” an 
organization of Junkers who 
undermined the Republic In 
America, Thomsen followed the 
Nazi line He never, however, 
jomed the party or the S5 Von 
Papen always pnded himself 
on his good [connections in 
Sweden Hitler has sent him 
there several limes to act for 
him His connections with 
aristocrats and industrialists are 
many Von Papen, for instance, 
18 a close friend of Mr Wenner- 
Gren, the Swedish financier 
who has offered himself as 
peace negotiator for the Nazis 

Other ambassadors of the old 
pre-Hitlcr tradition, close to the 
von Papen group, arc in other 
neutral countries Londmi 
newspapers mentioned them 


recently as “doing preliminaiy 
work for peace negotiations " 
*^167 are all career diplomats 
and not members of the Nazi 
party In Lisbon is Herr von 
Hoyningen, in Bern, Herr 
Koechner To cover the neutral 
countries Herr von Papen has 
been m Ankara Perhaps he 
thinks he can get Turkey to 
play a peace-making role 

Within Germany he grooms 
an old friend and a fellow 
traitor of 1932, Max Planck, 
son of world-renowned Nobel 
Prize winner Collaborating 
closely with von Papen in his 
intrigues against the German 
Republic, Herr Planck was his 
secretary of state during his 
chancellorship He later was 
connected with the leading 
German manufacturers’ associa- 
tion Often a spokesman for 
heavy industry. Max Planck 
would be an acceptable 
chancellor for the reactionary 
conservative groups He will 
also be a reliable Franz von 
Papen puppet 

Can von Papen possibly 
succeed’ If his intrigues were 
known would’nt he be elimi- 
nated’ The answers depend 
upon Germany’s immediate 
failures, home morale, and 
upon the extent of the success 
of German Junkers in their 
plans to save Germany from a 
complete defeat Von Papen 
has survived many a crisis 
His slogan had been, “Danger 
iB my daily bread “ 

Pic. 



Why the War Criminals 
Should be Brought to Book 

N J NANPORIA 


O NE of the immediate post- 
war problems with which we 
are confronted is the fore-most 
one of bringing guilty men and 
women throughout the world — 
and this specifically means not 
confined to the Axis countries 
before a court of justice It is 
significant that the present war^ 
in sharp contrast to the war of 
1914-18, has been characterised 
by a widespread public demand 
not only that conditions should 
be established which would 
make impossible the revival of 
war, but that guilty men and 
parlies should he eliminated 
and appropriate retribution 
meted out to them 

It may be objected, with some 
show of justification that this 
desire for retribution is not a 
constructive attitude and that the 
possibility remains that it is but 
a passing phase of what is 
generally and collectively 
known as war mania Admitted- 
ly, it 18 obvious that the temper 
of the people in the mass is 
inclined towards constructive 
work, and not towards what is 
felt the futility of relributory 
measures — after all the mischief 
has been done But U may be 
contended— and it is our con- 


tention — that this constructive 
attitude is very far from com- 
plete if the public, the masses, 
are not made conscious of the 
fact that there are guilty men 
and parties, and that the present 
catastrophe of war cannot 
wholly be attributed to vague, 
metaphysical entities labelled 
‘forces* and ‘influences’ eibout 
which many academic voices 
are heard 

It must be admitted then that 
there is a strong realisation of 
the necessity of applying retri- 
butory measures on specific 
men or parties, as a part of the 
constructive effort after the war 
It 18 an essential part of the 
post-war programme that all 
obstacles to future peace and 
prosperity should be eliminated, 
and this elimination cannot be 
consummated by a mere mili- 
tary victory over the Axis 
forces Somethmg more than 
that IS required An inter- 
national inquiry into the causes 
of the war, as they are mani- 
fested as men and influences, 
18 considered necessary 

The feeling for and support 
of retnbutory measures must be 
distinguished from the crude 
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*hang the Kaiser’ passions 
that ran not after the 
last great war People 
are more sophisticated today, 
and though there are yet blood- 
thirsty old ladies who advocate 
the decapitation of Hitler and 
the display of his head through- 
out the countries of the United 
Nations, the general attitude is 
one which recognises that re- 
tribution IS necessary not so 
much because cnminals must 
be brought to book and justice 
done, as because, in the process 
of working for international 
justice, much light will be shed 
on causes and forces and men 
whose unobtrusive yet vital 
roles in bringing about the war 
still remains to be adequately 
publicised 

To those who are the victims 
of intellectual honesty it is a 
pretty question to ask whether 
Fascism as a doctrine or the 
sincere advocate of Fascism 
18 the prime cause of the war 
A smcere Fascist may plead 
in extenuation that his was an 
error of judgment The moat 
superficial consideration of this 
problem gives us some concep- 
tion of the many difficulties 
with which the protagonists of 
justice are faced 

These difficulties are interest- 
ingly brought^ out m a recent 
publication which I would com- 
mend to all readers interested 
m this subject — The Trial of 
Mussolmi by Cassius The 
author bnngs out with startling 


clarity the fact that if Musso- 
lirii as the ongmal exponent of 
Fascism is condemned before 
an international court of jus- 
tice, by the same token there 
are Fascists and appeasers of 
Fascism in every country 
including Britain who deserve 
similar condemnation 

The book is m tbe form of a 
mock trial, and b> means of 
incriminating quotations proves 
that despite Mussolini’s outright 
espousal of Fascism and all that 
this doctrine implies aud 
mvolves, despite his rape of 
Abyssinia, despite his murder 
of Giacoma Matteoti the promin- 
ent Italian socialistj man of the 
calibre of Winston Churchill, 
Chamberlain, Ward Price, Lord 
Rothermere and Lord Halifax 
referred to Mussolini in the 
warmest of terms and revelled 
in the moat degrading forms of 
appeasement 

A typical quotation to 
which the prisoner’s advocate 
draws the attention of the 
court IS the following which 
despite our admiration for 
Mr Churchill as a wax leader 
we are compelled to stress as 
important In a speech 
delivered by Mr Churchill 
when he held the position ol 
Chancellor of the Exchequer 
under Mr Baldwin, he declared 

could help being charmed, 
like 80 many other people have 
been, by Signor Mussolini’s 
gentle and simple bearing and 
by his calm, detached poise 
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in spite of so many bufdens and 
dangers, Secondly anyone 
could see that he thou^t of 
nothing but the lasting good, as 
he understood it, of the Italian 
people, and that no lesser 
interest was of the slightest 
consequence to him If I had 
been Italian I feel sure that I 
should have been whole- 
heartedly with you from start 
to finish in your triumphant 
struggle againat the bestial 
appetites and passions and 
Leninism I will however say 
a word on the international 
aspect of Fascism Externally 
your movement has rendered a 
service to the whole world 
The great fear which has 
beset every democratic leader 
or a working class leader has 
been that of being undermined 
or overbid by someone more 
extreme than he Italy has 
shown that there is a way of 
fighlmg the subversive force 
which can rally the masses of 
the people, properly led, to 
value and wish to defend the 
honour and stability of cm- 
liscd society She has provided 
the necessary antidote to the 
Russian poison Hereafter no 
great nation will be unprovided 
with an ultimate means of pro- 
tection against the cancerous 
growth of Bolshevism ’ 

The quotation is typical of 
the statements which were made 
from time to lime by British 
Government spokesmen during 
the appeasement slage-if indeed 


what cannot be distinguished 
from outright support of 
Fascism can be termed appease- 
ment The somewhat naive 
theory that Fascism is extreme 
capitalism on its defensive 
against socialism m its ex- 
treme for m — communism — 
appears to be substantiated by 
ChurchilTs last sentence True 
to fais saymg that he would 
make a pact with the devil to 
save England, Mr Churchill 
did not hesitate to throw m his 
lot with Stalm and the Soviet 
Union when Hitler crossed the 
border into Russia on June 
22nd 1941 As Stalin told 
Mr Willkie his respect for 
Mr Churchill is the respect of 
a realist for a realist 

Men like Baldwin and 
Chamberlain and Ward Price 
lacked Churchill’s forthright 
realism, but were as guilty 
in establishing Mussolini’s 
position as a bulwark against 
the ‘cancerous poison of Bolshe- 
vism ’ It 18 enlightening to 
reflect now that it is precisely 
this poison which is saving the 
world from Nazism today 

Baldwin and his crew may 
plead an error of judgment, so 
can Mussolini, and so can Hitler,. 
Ever since his march on Rome 
Mussolini has been consistent in 
his policy of establishing 
Fascism, and using means of 
brute force which though ignored 
then have since the outbreak of 
the war been condemned uncon- 
ditionally If Mussolmi waa 
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not a monstrous cnmisal during 
the appeasement penod it is 
difficult lo argue that he has 
since become one, just as it is 
difficult to adopt ourselves to 
the fact that whereas socialism 
was once *a canceious Bolshe- 
vism’ It has now become ’that 
great Russian experiment ’ 

In considering the trails of 
Mussolmi and Hiller and their 
acol}ie3, it is also necessary 
then to consider the appeasers, 
the neo-Fascists, the anti-prog- 
ressives, the reactionaries, that 


backed the wrong horse and 
made the whole world suffer m 
consequence The point whKh 
requires emphasis at this Stage 
of the war, is that there has 
been no sign as yet of the 
abandonment of the policy of 
appeasement The same policy 
may be perpetuated under an- 
other name, the struggle between 
extreme capitalism and extreme 
aocialism can yet proceed apace 
It IB to realise these truths that 
an international inquiry into the 
causes of the war is of such 
supreme importance 


O NE day a man was tauntiag Alexandre Dumas, the great French 
novelist, with his ancestry 

‘Why,'* aneeted the fellow “ you are a quadroon, your father wag a 
mulatto, and your grandfather was a negro ” 

^‘Yes,'* roared Dumas, "and, xf you wish to know, my great-grandfather 
was a monkey In fact, my pedigree began where yours terminates ” 


Napoleon HI made a triumphal entry into Bordeaux soon after 

the coup (Tetat, it was arranged that from an arch of flowers under 
which be was to pass an imperial crown should hang, surmounted by the 
words ‘ He well deaerrea it ” But the wind blew away the crown, and when 
the emperor passed under the arch, to the «eat joy of the Republicans only 
a rope with a noose at the end of it dangled there, with “He well deserves 
It” standing out in bold relief above it I 


A CERTAIN lord wbo wore a very heavy, ferocioue-looking cavalry 
mouftache met Mr O’Connell in Dublin O'Connell said to the lord 

“When are you going to put your moustache on the Pence Estob- 
iuhmeitt 

“When yon pul your tongue on the Civil replied the lord 

». 

WERHOLD was asked, one day, by an actor if he bad aufficient confidence 
^ in him to lend him a gulitea 

“ Oh, yes, the confidence but not the guinea,” replied Jerrold 



Have You Seen Jawaharlal? 

JOHN GUNTHER 


T he remarkable human being 
whose name is Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru is, next to 
Mr Gandhi, the most important 
Indian in India This hand- 
some, cultivated and excep- 
tionally fastidious and sensitive 
Kashmiri Brahman, who is 
generally accepted as the 
Mahatma’s successor in the 
nationalist movement, is not so 
baffling a creature as Mr 
Gandhi, but he has complexities 
enough The struggle in Nehru 
IS triple He is an Indian who 
became a Westerner, an aris- 
tocrat who became a socialist, 
an individualist who became a 
great mass leader More than 
this, he 13 a man with a modern 
mind, a man of reason, a devout 
— if this IS the proper adjective 
— rationalist And in India ^ — 
the continent of caste and holy 
cattle, of religious fanaticism 
in an extreme degree — India, 
which 18 a sort of cesspool of 
rival faiths, but in which faith, 
any faith, is a paramount 
desideratum^ Nehru the agnos- 
tic, Nehru the modem man, 
faces the colossal medievalism 
of India He fights the British, 
but he fights the entrenched 
inventions of ritualism of his 
own people too His struggle 
IS that of a twentieth-century 
mind trying to make a revolu- 



Jawaharlal Nahru 


tion of material going back 
beyond the Middle Ages 

Nehru was born in Allaha- 
bad on November 14, 1889, 
the son of Motilal Nehru, one 
of the greatest lawyers and 
richest men in India It is 
difficult to call him Nehru,” 
because in India he is univer- 
sally known just as Jawabar- 
lal ” Sometimes he is refer- 
red to as “ Panditji,” but 
Jawaharlal is enough. 
“ Pandit,” incidentally, which 
means ** wise man,” is a Kaah- 
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min title he took on from his 
father 

When one says that Jawahai- 
lal IS a Kashmiri Brahman and 
the son of Motilal Nehru, it is 
as if one were to say that man 
was a Boston Cabot or Lowell, 
with a father like Mr Justice 
Holmes He comes not only 
of the bluest blood m India, 
with a tremendous pride of 
race and heritage, but of a 
family with * deep tradition of 
pnbbc service 

Young Nehru had an English 
tutor from his earliest jears, 
in 1905, at sixteen, he went to 
England, where he studied at 
Harrow and Cambridge and 
read for the bar — curious 
background for an Indian re- 
volutionary who was to spend 
years in British prisons Dur- 
ing this period his influences 
were largely literary He was 
shy and lonely, be read Paler 
and Wilde and was devoted to 
what he calls a “ vague kind of 
cyrenaicism,” though he came 
earl> in contact with social and 
scientific ideas 

In 1912, when he was twenty- 
three, Jawabarlal returned to 
India Life smote him prompt- 
ly. It was m any case im- 
possible for him not to be close 
to politics-f-for instance, the 
cot^lition between the Indian 
National Congress and the 
Muslim League m 1916 was 
made in his father’s house — 
and presently he was identi- 


fytug himself with the national- 
ist movement and making 
speeches 

Soon a turning point m 
Nehru’s life occurred He took 
his mother and wife, both of 
whom were ill, to Mussoorie in 
the north It happened that an 
\fghan delegation, negotiating 
peace with Britain after the 
1919 Afghan war, was housed 
in the same hotel Nehru never 
talked to any of the Afghan 
plenipotentiaries, but after a 
month he was suddenly ser\ed 
with an order from the local 
police forbidding him to have 
any dealings with them This 
struck him as ridiculously arbi- 
trary, he had no intention of 
talking to the Afghans, but — a 
young man of fiber — he refused 
on principle to obey the order. 
Thereupon he was formally 
“externed” from the Mussoorie 
district This was his first con- 
flict with British authority In 
the next two weeks he had 
nothing much to do and first 
became aware of the kisans^ 
peasants, and their grievances, 

Nehru first went to jail dur- 
mg the 1921 non-co-operation 
campaign Altogether he has 
served seven terms Jail alone 
did not make him a socialist, 
but it gave him the time and 
opportunity for exhaustive poli- 
tical study and introspection 
Generally he was well treated 
m jail, as a rule he was per- 
mitted books and writing mate- 
rials Presently his socialism 
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took concrete form, and merge^ 
gradually with the nationalist 
side of his nature He began 
to see the Indian problem as 
more then a struggle between 
rebel nationalists and British 
nationalists He became con- 
vinced that British imperialism 
as a capitalist growth wan the 
real enemy, and that it mu«^t 
be fought from the socialist as 
well as from the nationalist 
point ol view British imperial- 
ism rests on capitalist exploit- 
ation as well as on the political 
demands ol empire, Iheiefore 
a logical opponent of British 
imperialism must be not merely 
a nationalist but a socialist too 
This IS the root of Nehru’s 
creed In every way, he has 
tried to hammer it home to the 
Indian people 

Today, at lorty-nme, Nehru 
IS strikingly handsome — espe- 
cially when he wears the Gandhi 
cap, a sort of white forage cap — 
and he is one of those fortunate 
people who photograph even 
better than they look Usually 
he wears the Congress uniform 
— white kkadi — and manages 
to appear courtly and impress- 
ive even when shrouded with 
yards of cheesecloth apron 
His friends say that he has 
aged a good deal in the past 
two or three years, mostly as 
the result of fatigue, continual 
travellmg and the giving out 
of energy He is tall for an 
Indian, about five feet ten, 
with excellent bearing and a 


sound, bale constitution In. 
prison be sufifered from pleu- 
nsy, but it troubles him no 
longer He exercises methodic- 
ally, and loves winter sports 
and swimming 

Jawaharlal lives as a rule in 
a house called the Anand 
Bhav an at Allahabad His father 
gave hiB tremendous house to 
the nation, renaming it Swaraj 
Bhavan, for the family he then 
built what was to have been a 
simple cottage, but Motilal 
was an exceptionally expansive 
personality, and the simple 
cottage — the Anand Bhavan 
where Nehru lives- — turned into 
a house almost as big as the 
original one The big house 
18 now the headquarters of the 
Congress Party, part of it is 
used as a hospital 

But Jawabarlal isn’t in 
Allahabad very often His 
travels are formidable He 
lives on the railway trams, and 
by choice travels third-class^ 
Anyone who has been m India 
knows what an ordeal this is 

India — Indian India — has no 
capital Gandhi is in Wardha,. 
Nehru in Allahabad, Bombay 
and Calcutta are important 
centres to Congress, and so are 
Lucknow and Madras The 
Working Committee of Con- 
gress — its executive body — 
meets once every six weeks. 
As a rule it rotates among 
different cities The committee 
members axe incessantly, un- 
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^ndmgly travelling The trains 
jroar across dustj India, bring- 
them together 

Nehru’s wife, Kamala, who 
•came from a Kashmin Brahman 
family like his own, died in 
1936 She had been in ill-health 
for many years, and he was 
released from his most recent 
term of imprisonment m order 
to visit her in Switzerland 
Previously, when she was m 
India, the British volimteered 
to free him so that he might see 
her if he would pledge himself 
informally to give up politics 
for the period corresponding 
to the rest of his term He 
refused She begged him to 
refuse Their only child, twenty- 
year-old Indira, is in school in 
England Nehru has two sisters, 
one, Lakshmi, married Ranjit 
S Pandit and is the thoroughly 
competent minister for local 
self-government and health in 
the United Provinces govern- 
ment— the first Congresswoman 
to reach mimstenal rank 

Nehru keeps closely in touch 
with the outside world He sub- 
scribes to the New Statesman^ 

Manchester Guardian Week- 
ly-, Time <Sr Tide, the New York 
Nation, The New Republic, 
the Living Age, and Vendredi 
and UEurope foom Paris 
Recently he went for a brief 
vacation in the Himalaya The 
books he took with turn were 
Aldous Huxley’s Ends and 
Means, Bertrand Russell’s 
Which Way to Reace^ John 


De way’s The Quest for Certatn- 
ty, ^ward 'Hioi^son’s Life 
of'Lord Metcalfe, The Tongues 
of Man (a book on compara- 
tive philology) by J R Firth, 
and Levy’s Philosophy for a 
Modern Man 

H is knowledge of English 
poetry is profound, and Lis love 
for it passionate Incessantly 
he quotes classic verse 

He has, as his father had, a 
tremendous number of acquaint- 
ances, but very few intimate 
friends He speaks often of 
hiB loneliness. He loves child- 
ren, light-hearledness, laughter, 
but he 18 no backslapper, 
he hates promiscuous effusive - 
ness, he is moody and ingrown, 
and finds it hard to meet people 
halfway They must come to 
him He made even his father 
come to him, to meet his grow- 
ing mind and soul, for it was 
worry over Jawaharlal’s youth- 
ful rebelliousness that gradu- 
ally brought the elder Nehru 
to the point of taking his stand 
for Gandhi and civil disobedi- 
ence In one passage Jawa- 
harlal says that he took to the 
crowd and the crowd took to 
him, but that he never was able 
absolutely to lose himself in 
the crowd, he was in it always, 
of it never This diffident e, 
this loneliness, is probably the 
mark of jail 

He IB the furthest possible 
removed from the mob leader 
like Hitler or Mussolini. 
American newspapers tag bim 
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with the adjective “fiery,” 
vdneh IB smgularly inappro- 
priate When he tails, he 
deliberately understates fais 
case, he sounds like a lecturer 
at Oxford, even at a political 
meeting Frequently he con- 
fesses his failings, he is 
sometimes bored by politics he 
IS the victim of competitive emo- 
tions, occasionally he is unsure 
of himself and divided in 
judgment He talks frankly of 
hiB inner conflict, of “ subcons- 
cious depths struggling with 
outer circumstances, of an inner 
hunger unsatisfied ” Far cry 
from the brassy dogmatism, the 
surly self-assurance, of most 
national leaders 

In one despondent moment 
he wrote that he represented no 
one “I have become a queer 
mixture of the East and West, 
out of place everywhere, at 
home nowhere ” Much m 
India disgusts him and he 
confesses to “ retreating into 
his shell ” to avoid it 

He detests ritualism and 
mysticism, except perhaps in 
poetry Religion he calls a 
kill-joy He is all for moderniz- 
ation, westernization “ This 
spectacle of what is called 
religion or at any rale organiz- 
ed religion, in India and else- 
where, has filled me with 
horror, and I have frequently 
condemned it and wished to 
make a clean sweep of it ” 
Thifl-^from an Indian leader* 
And there are many to say that 


his hatred of religion will 
keep him from supreme heights 
in India, because it is incon- 
ceiv^le that India should sur- 
render herself finally to an 
agnostic 

He has no faddisms, like the 
Mahatma, he is appalled at 
Gandhi^s dictum dial sexual 
intercourse is evil and must 
never be practised except to 
create offspring He ate meat 
from childhood, but gave it up 
under Gandhi’s mfluence in 
1920 He reverted to meat 
again in Europe, though he felt 
that It coarsened him ”, now 
(like Hitler, whom he in no 
other way resembles) he is 
“ more or lees ” a vegetarian 
He smokes occasionally, and 
outside India may even take 
a little light wine His general 
health is so good that even in 
jail he had no insomnia He 
has, however, recorded some 
curious dreams A favourite 
dream is of flying over open 
country Once he dreamed 
that he was being strangled 

He gets no salary for politi- 
cal work, and the great family 
fortune has gone mostly to the 
cause What little money he 
needs he gets from writing 

The things he likes most are 
mountains, running water, 
children, glaciers good conver- 
sation and all living creature 
except bat and centipedes Once 
he had a moment of intense en- 
joyment In prison, the tempera- 
ture was 116 and his wife sent 
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him a themos flask filled vrith 
sherbet The things he dislikes 
moat are exploitahon, cruelty 
aad people who, in the name of 
Godf truth and the public good, 
are busy feathering theiT neats, 
JD a word, most politicians 

He wrote to me recently “I 
suppose my father and Gandhiji 
have been the chief personal 
influences in my life But 
outside influences do not carry 
me away There is a tendency 
to resist being influenced Still 
influences do work slowly and 
unconsciously My wife influ- 
enced me consider^ly in many 
ways, though unobtrusively ” 

He proceeds to say that Marx 
and Lenm had a powerful effect 
on him, partly from the content 
of their writings, even more by 
reason of the way they wrote 
He was tired of mysticism and 
metaphysics, he liked the un- 
adorned, scientific, analytical 
pomt of view He says that 
he IS certainly a socialist in 
that he believes in socialist 
theory and method His gene- 
ral approach is Marxist But 
he wrote me *‘I am not a 
Communist chiefly because I 
resist the Communist tendency 
to treat Communism as holy 
doctrine, 1 do not like being 
told what to think and do I 
suppose I am too much of an 
individualist^ I feel also 
that too much violence is asso- 
ciated with Communist methods 
The ends cannot be separated 
from the means.** 


One of hia defects, people 
say, IB that he is too decent, 
too honourable, to be a good 
politician He ib a 
gentleman Worse, he is 
an English Gentleman' He 
has devoted his life to freeing 
India from Britain, but the 
British imprint is deep upon 
him The old school tie has 
turned to homespun cheese- 
cloth, and he still follows a 
code of chivalry Another 
defect IB, of course, his 
ingrowness, his hatred of give- 
and-take and political hurly - 
burly. 

The sources of his power are 
numerous Consider his courage 
and obvious strength of cbarca- 
tor Then there is his technical 
competence at a job, he was for 
instance, a highly successful 
mayor of Allahabad in his 
early years Consider too his 
industry, boih intellectual and 
physical In jail he wrote not 
only most of a closely prmted 
6 17 -page autobiography but a 
history of the world in the 
form of letters to his daughter 
which runs to 1569 pages 
During the most recent election 
campaign, he travelled 110,000 
miles in twenty-two months, in 
vehicles ranging from bullock 
carts to airplanes Once he 
made a hundred and fifty 
speeches in a week 

Then again there is his 
modesty and complete honesty 
with himself, By 1929 he was 
a hero, almost inundated by the 
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applause aod enthusiasm of the 
masses, by 1930 he had to face 
hero worship such as no man 
in India, Gandhi alone except- 
ed, had ever known He writes 
that “only a saint or inhuman 
monster could survive” the 
praise that came his vsay with- 
out being a little affected He 
was distrustful of his popular- 
ity, but he couldn’t help being 
exhilaxted and impressed by it 
His family quickly chastened 
him with raillery, his wife and 
sisters, even his small daughter 
began to call him in the home 
the names he was given bv the 
crowd They would say, “ Oh 
Jewel of India, what time is 
it^’ or “Oh Embodiment of 
Sacrifice, please pass the bread ’ 

His political integrit\ is 
insatiable, unshakable No- 
thing can deflect him from the 
path he has chosen if he believes 
It to be right, nothing can make 
him compromise an issue if it 
13 turning out badlv, he has 
nothing of the occasional slip- 
pennesB of Mr Gandhi He 
makes definitions scrupulously 
and abides by them KW told, 
I think he is probably the finest 
character in public life 1 have 
ever met 

One smell anecdote is to the 
point In 1928 came a crucial 
vote in the Calcutta Congress 
session, over which bis father 
was presiding Gandbi and 
Motilal were strongly backing 
a proposal that Congress should 
adopt officially what was known 


as the Nehru Report,” a 
document prepared by Moulal 
to answer the Simon Commis-" 
Sion Jawaharlal and his 
group- — he was at the lime head 
of a separate organization, 
the Independence League, as 
well as Secretary of Congress — 
opposed this The vote was 
close Jawaharlal s side won 
Then he discovered that there 
had been a teachnical error m 
the voting \s Secretary of 
the Congress he brought this to 
the attention of the meeting, 
even though he knew that it 
would mean overriding his 
victory and that in the next vote 
his group would lose 

He has great detachment 
Recently — this is a curious 
oblique sidelight on his charac- 
ter — he wrote a character sketch 
of himseif and carefully arrang- 
ed so that It wag published in 
a magazine anonymously No 
one knew that he was the 
author until he let the 
secret out to a few friends 
months later 

It begins with a resounding 
“^Rashirapati Jawaharlal Ki 
Jaif' (Long Live Jawaharlal, 
Chief of State), and describes 
m somewhat indignant detail his 
manner as a conqueror of the 
multitude 

“The Rashtrapali looked up 
as he passed swiftly through 
the waiting crowds, his batids 
went up and his pale hard face 
was lit up with a smile The 
smile parsed away and the face 
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becantQ stern and sad Almost 
It seemed that die smile and 
gesture accompanying it had 
little reality, they were just 
tncks of the trade to gam the 
goodwill of the crowd whose 
darlmg he had become Was 
it so? Watch him agam 

‘Ts all this natural or the 
carefully thought out trickery of 
the public man^ Perhaps it is 
both and long habit has become 
second nature now The most 
effective pose is one in which 
there seems to be the least 
posing and Jawaharlal has 
learned well to act without the 
paint and powder of the actor 
Whither is this going to lead 
him and the country‘s What is 
he aiming at with all bis 
apparent want of aim 

“For nearly two years now 
he has been President of Con- 
gress Steadily and persistently 
he goes on increasing hjs 
personal prestige and influence 
From the far North to Cape 
Comorin he has gone like some 
triumphant Caesar, leaving a 
trail of glory and a legend 
behind him Is all this just 
a passing fancy which amuses 
him or 18 It hi8 will to power 
that IS driving him from crowd 
to crowd and making him 
whisper to himself, *3 drew 
these tides of men into my 
hands and wrote my will across 
the sky in stars ' 

“What if the fancy turns? 
Men like Jawahulal with all 
their great capacity for great 


and good work are unsafe in a 
democracy He calls himself 
a democrat and a socialist, 
and no doubt he does so in 
all earnestness but a little 
twist and he might turn into 
a dictator He might still 
use the language of democracy 
and socialism, but we all know 
how Fascism has fattened on 
this language and then cast it 
away as useless lumber 

“Jawaharlal cannot become a 
Fascist He is far too much 
an aristocrat for the crudity 
and vulgarity of Fascism His 
very face and voice tell us that 
His face and voice are definite- 
ly private And yet he 
has all the makings of a dicta- 
tor in him — vast popularity, a 
strong will, energy, pride 
and with all his love of the 
crowd an intolerance of other 
and a certain contempt for the 
weak and ineflBcient His flashas 
of temper are wellknown 
His overwhelming desire to 
get things done, to sweep awav 
what he dislikes and build 
anew, will hardly brook for 
long the slow processes of 
democracy 

The article — Jawaharlal 
must have had a good time 
writing it — ends with a stimng 
appeal that he be defeated if 
he runs again for Congress 
President It attacks his 
“Csesansm,'* and says that he 
must not be spoiled by more 
success '*Hia conceit is 
already formidable It must he 
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ckccked We want no Csesars 
It IS not through Caesarism 
that Indja wiU atta]n freedom, 
and though she might prosper a 
little under a benevojent and 
efficient despotism, she will 
remain stunted and the da> of 
the emancipation of her people 
will be delayed ’ 

The lessons of this document 
are obvious Jawaharlal was 
outlining possible remote dan- 
gers of tbe future quite uncon- 
nected with himself \b for 
himself, he was desperately 
anxious not to be President of 
the Congress for another term 

Jawaharlal’s relations to 
Gandhi are more complex than 
those of a disciple to a master 
Poles apart ae they are mentallj 
and emotionalh, they are de- 
voted to each other — recent 
rumours that they quarreled are 
quite without foundation — and 
they complement each other 
nicely Nehru needs Gandhi 
because Gandhi alone can carry 
the mass of the Indian people 
Gandhi needs Nehru because 
Nehru is bis indispensable 
second-m-comraand 

When Nehru first came in 
close contact with the Mahatma, 
he thought that lu time Gandhi 
would turn gradually toward 
socialism Years went by , and 
he saw his mistake He wor- 
ried temhly about it It 
seemed to him an unreasonable 
paradox that Gandhiji, with all 
his “love and solicitude for the 


underdog,’* should “yet support 
a system which inevitably pro- 
duces It and crushes it ’’ He 
was impatient with Gandhi’s 
ideas of trusteeship by the 
upper-classes, he could not 
endure it that the Mahatma, 
who believed in non-violence, 
could support a system, capital 
ism, which was based on 
violence Now he has given 
up Gandhi as incorrigible on 
this issue 

Nehru, however, is not, 
strictly speaking, the leader of 
the left in Congress There 
are many others much more to 
the left than he is He is not, 
oddly enough, even a member 
of the Congress Socialist Party 
a sort of autonomous bloi 
within Congress This may be 
partly because the socialists 
fear that hie identification with 
them would embarrass his 
leadership of Congress as a 
whole Jawaharlal holds an 
approximate left centre posi- 
tion, just as Gandhi is right 
centre Sometimes young men 
in Congress think that, m the 
future, Jawaharlal may turn 
out to be Trotsky to Gandhi’s 
Lemn Jawaharlal himself 
quotes grimly a prophecy that 
he will some day be hanged by 
his own Congressmen 

Nehru likewise differs 
basically from Gandhi in that 
he cannot follow his leader all 
the way on non-violence He 
admits the political value of 




‘Bapu’ Was Afraid Of ‘Ba’! 

"AN OLD ASHRAMfTE" 


G ANDHIjrS iron wiil is 
wellknown He is gentle 
but inflexible The nearer one 
la to Gandhiji, the more ruth- 
less 18 the discipline imposed 
That 18 perhaps why Gandhiji 
IB most rulhless with himself 
But he IS never intolerant He 
likes and even encourage!, 
genuine opposition And yet 
people shrink from opposing 
him, because they learn to trust 
him more than they trust them- 
selves But in the Saiyagraha 
Ashram at Sabarmathi theie 
was one person who was an 
exception to this rule That 
person who was the one nearer:! 
to bun, his own wife, Kaslurba 
Gandhi 

’■THE LITTLE, IMPERIOUS 
WOMAN'” 

In the Satyagraha Ashram 
she was always called Ba, 
means mother There she was 
a little, imperious woman with 
flashing eyes, a sharp voice and 
firm-set lips When she chose 
she could be wonderfully 
sweet When she chose she 
could also be hard and un- 
bending She ruled her part of 
the Gandhi cottage including 
the kitchen with a will of her 
own 

But dear soul, she had a 
heavy daily job on her hand 



Katturba Gandhi 


She had to cook for and feed 
besides her great husband and 
some of the grand children 
Over 20 other mm ales of the 
ABhram These lost were her 
share out of some 200 inmates 
of the Ashram who were divided 
among the few available 
kitchens In her kitchen 
Kaslurba was no mere super- 
visor She was the chief cook 
There were, of course, others 
to help, but the mam burden 
fell upon her 

Her energy was prodigioos 
Her temper too could some- 
times be prodigious. She was 
an exacting mistress She her- 
self was regular to the mmute 
and kept others, at the work with 
unyielding regularity It waa 
difficult for any lazy or lodif- 
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ferent person to be a helpmate 
to her in the kitchen Several 
young people who jomed her 
kitchen had to leave one by one 
But when a person was hard- 
working and regular, there was 
no trouble at all Gandhi] i 
always kept an unobstmaive eye 
on the kitchen department and 
knew all about its difi&cull 
politics as he did those of 
India* 

THE HOST TERRIBLE! 

There was one matter during 
those good old days in the 
Sabarmathi Ashram on which 
Ba would sometimes stand up 
to Gandhiji, Gandhiji used to 
be somewhat nervous on such 
occasions Justice was on Ba’s 
side There would often be a 
crowd of uneicpected guests at 
the Ashram which was the 
political capital of India These 
guests also would be divided 
among the varioas kitchens as 
became convenient at the time 
But Ba naturally always got 
more than her fair share of 
guests 

It was when she had many 
unexpected guests arriving 
without notice, and when 
Gandhiji put the burden on her 
to feed them that she would 
sometimes flare up and speak 
out her mimd Gandhiji would 
be very humble and tactful on 
such occasions He was also 
a little afraid of Ba at such 
moments 


INNOCENT CONSPIRATOR 

One day this very thing hap- 
pened, Ba and her aBsietants 
had washed up the kitchen after 
lunch and just closed it She 
was very tired Who would 
not be’ She was also a little 
indisposed She went and laid 
herself down to rest for a while 
m her room Gandhiji just then 
quietly came to the kitchen and 
l^ckoned to one of the assistants 
He spoke m a low voice not to 
disturb Ba in the adjoimng 
room A number of guests 
were to arrive in an hour, very 
distinguished guests mcluding 
the late Sn Motilal Nehru 
Gandhiji wanted lunch to he 
ready for them 


He put a finger to his lips 
looking towards Ba’s room, and 
eaid ‘^Do not disturb her You 
boys, start all the work of 
lightmg the fire and cutting the 
vegetables, etc , and call Ba only 
when she is needed And mind 
you, do not irritate her You will 
deserve a prize from me if Ba 
does not go for me ” He had 
the look of some innocent 
conspirator 


MISCHIEVOUS CAT 

The assistants started the 
work m the kitchen The fires 
were lit, the vegetables cut and 
the atta made ready And then 
as ill-luck would have it, a 
brass plate clattered to the 
ground with a real sound lhal 
woke up Ba There was a cat 
It was always upsetting things 
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in the kitchen Ba thought that 
the cat was up to its usual 
mischief 

She sprang up and came on 
to the kitchen She was 
astonished to see what was going 
on She asked what it was all 
about, and when told, smiled 
graciously, and made a gesture 
indicating, that she kne'W that 
Bapu must have ordered what 
was going on Ba’s English 
was always a little uncertain 
She said “Why I not called’ 
I am not so tired as you 
imagine’ ’ 

NOT A BAG OF LAZY BONES' 

At night after prayers, when 
all the guests had left Ba 
suddenly went up to Gandhiji 
She stood in front of him with 
her arms on her hips and a 


mischievous twinkle m her eyes 
“Why did you not tell me al^ut 
the guests, and ask me at once 
to get lunch ready? Do you 
think I am such a bag of lazy 
bones ” 

Bapu replied with an answer- 
ing twinkle m his eye “Don’t 
you know, Ba that I am afraid 
of you on such occasions?” 

Ba gave out a quiet peal of 
unbelieving laughter That 
laughter seemed to say, “What’ 
You afraid of me’” And yet 
Bapu had spoken the truth 
He was afraid of perhaps none 
in the world But if he was 
afraid of anyone, may be he 
was jUst a bit afraid of the 
little indomitable woman, his 
wife 

— Nagpur Times 


T he opulent Earl was very aiucioue that his son should have a magnificent 

day at the shoot He was too ill to take part himself, but as soon as 
results were known, he made instant inquiry of a retainer The retainer, 
knowing how much store the father set upon his son's achievements, said 
‘Well sir, your son shot superbly, but God was merciful to the birds * 

A lec McHaggis was a Scotsman with a tendency to philosophising, and 
he used to drive his friends nearly crazy with his invanable catch- 
word “Well, It might have been worse ” 

One day a man tottered into the club looking distraught, and explained 
how the local doctor had just come home, found a neighbour embraang 
Mtb Doctor and shot him 

Everybody was dumb with horror, till McHaggis broke the tense sHence 
by exclaiming “Well, it might have been worse'” 

“How could it had been worse?” demanded the bearer of evil tidings 
“I tell you he shot the poor fellow stone dead ” 

"It might have been worse,” repeated the imperturb^le Scot “If he 
had come home yesterday at the same tune he might have shot meB* 



The Psychology of Security 


Social Security is a phrase that it running very fast round tha world 
ju»t now, and one lhat has, manifestly, a very powerful appeal to 
great masses of people in many countries The purpose of this 
article is to study the character of this appeal, and to ask what 
visions of security men and women coniure up for themtelves when 
they respond to it 
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“THL kinds of security I pro- 
* pose to discuss are those 
of the type covered by the 
Beveridge Plan in Great 
Britain, the parallel plan issued 
m the United Stales, and the 
legislation actually passed some 
years before the war in New 
Zealand The security aimed 
at in these proposals and plans 
has, generally speaking, a direct 
objective of ensuring to every 
one a minimum living income 
including the supply of indis- 
pensable services But behind 
them, as Sir William Beveridge 
has made plain m his Report, 
lies, a second objective, which 
he defines as the assurance of 
a condition of “ full employ- 
ment ” , and there lurks also 
in the background the realiz- 
ation that it is not enough 
to ensure for all living incomes 
when they tfre not working, un- 
less steps are also taken to 
ensure that they can earn a 
decent living when they are 
at work 


The sense insecunty under 
which great masses of men and 
women have laboured in recent 
years has arisen primarily 
from the fear of unemploy- 
ment in a world ridden Toy 
recurrent economic crises and 
the fear of an unprovided old 
age, which becomes intensified 
as people live longer, as the pro- 
portion of old people in the 
total population increases, and 
as the changing techniques of 
production appear to put a 
rising premium on youth and 
adaptability The more un- 
employment there is, the greater 
all these fears becomes, for 
though older people are not 
perhaps more subject to dis- 
charge than younger people, 
they do find it much harder, 
when they are discharged, to 
find a fresh job Thus, the sense 
of insecurity is strongest in 
those who ore getting on into 
middle life , and as thc*e form 
an increasing part of the popu- 
lation in most advanced coun* 
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tries, the sense is also stronger 
in the population as a whole 

If I were wnting about the 
peasant countries I should have 
to modify this diagnosis, for 
the mam insecurity under which 
the peasants ha\e been suffering 
13 that of the utter instability 
of agricultural prices, which 
has made farming a mostly 
disastrous gamble and has 
reduced many millions to sheer 
penury 

On a quite different plane, 
there is another kind of insecu- 
rity that has affected a rela- 
tively small section of the 
population, but one that is of 
key importance in forming 
public opinion Whereier, as 
has occurred m many countries 
acute economic disorder has 
existed side by side with in- 
creasing opportunities for 
higher education, there has 
appeared a class of people who 
have found that there are far 
too few jobs of a sort which they 
regard as compatible with the 
rise in status and income which 
they feel to be their due as 
educated persons It is com- 
mon knowledge that the sense 
of thwartedness and insecurity 
among such “intellectual pro- 
letarians ” turns easily to 
Fascism, and is very potent 
in unburying the buned man, 
in preventmg the socially desir- 
able sublimation of repressed 
tendencies, and in destroying 
the power of reason in the 
Hovemment of human behaviour 


For the less educated and the 
less ambitious, the craving for 
social security is, at any rate at 
the level of reasoning aware- 
ness, mainly a desire for the 
assurance of a minimum stand- 
ard of income and welfare 
They want to be safe against 
the more elementary privation, 
and to see their parents, wives 
and children safe against these 
things Greatly as most of them 
would prefer to be in a position 
to earn incomes which will en- 
sure this minimum ot safety, 
they want above all to possess 
it in some form, and it is of 
secondary moment to them hou 
they possess it But as one 
ascends the social scale, the 
“how’’ becomes more and more 
important The worker who 
has the pride of a skilled arti- 
san feels, in most cases, the 
Ignominy of living on “doles” 
much more keenly than the 
labourer (of course, this is only 
a generalization to winch there 
are many exceptions) The 
“dole” degrades him more, m 
his own estimation, and very 
often in his status among his 
family and his friends 

It follows that the assurance 
of a minimum living income in 
sickness or unemployment, even 
if it be given without question, 
13 not enough to create a sense 
of security among those who, 
either by pride of craft of call- 
ing, ot by belonging to a group 
in which earnings are common- 
ly a good way above tlje socially 
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assured minimum, pitch their 
expectations above mere subsist- 
ence The demand for security 
assumes, at these higher levels, 
the form of a demand to be 
given a reasonable assurance of 
being accorded a chance of 
doing the job for which the man 
or woman in questiotn is quali- 
fied The “Right to Work’ is 
something more than the right 
to an income it is the right to 
earn an income m the way a 
man or woman deems compat- 
ible with human dignity and 
self-respect 

The aging or disabled worker 
looks at the matter somewhat 
differently The fear in his 
case, even when there is no 
threat of the workhouse, is that 
of having to become a burden 
on his relatives, and to fall 
from a position of respect in 
the home to one of being 
a supernumerary dependant 
What such a man or woman 
wants iB primarily an income, 
because this confers a status in 
the family home, or at all 
events an assured position of 
respect in the family group 
Hence the strength of the 
demand for adequate pensions 
and for a more generous scheme 
of workmen’s compensation 
No doubt, this demand could be 
made less insistent, as well as 
less expensive to meet, if indus- 
try were so organi2ed as to 
provide the maximum of 
oppoTtmnties for elderly and 
partially dis^led persoz^. Ip 


fact, I believe both the chang- 
ing age-distribution of the 
people and the incidence of 
war injuries will compel us, 
after the war, to make much 
better provision for using the 
labour of such persons 

Is this demand for security a 
good thing‘s It IS often argued 
that It 18 not, because it tends 
to undermine the spirit of 
enterprise and adventure on 
which social progress ultimately 
depends But 1 think this view 
rests on a confusion Security 
for life in a particular job, 
coupled with the near-certainty 
of moving up a recognized 
ladder of promotion unless 
really gross incompetence le 
displayed is, I believe, tho- 
roughly bad It does undermine 
initiative, and foster habits of 
timidity and mediocrity This, 
however, is quite a different 
thing from either of the two 
forms of security I have been 
discussing^ — the assurance of a 
minimum income and the assur- 
ance of having a good chance 
of getting another job on 
reasonably decent terms if one 
loses one’s present job Security 
in these two forms, so far from 
sapping initiative, tends to 
encourage it The man who 
knows he has something to fall 
back upon in adversity can 
afford to take more risks, and 
the man who puts high his pros- 
pect of getting a new job is less 
likely to cling to the job he has 
Tlje more w? cap reconcile a 
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basic assurance of income with 
hopeful outlook on the prospects 
of employment, the more 
courage and initiative our 
people will be likely to display 

If the community is pros- 
perous and forward-looking 
and bases its entire economic 
policy on “full employment” — 
that IS, on making the fullest 
possible use of its resources of 
land, capital, and man -power 
in the common interest — that 
will not make its citizens less 
insistent on social security in 
the form of assured minimum 
standards for all But it will 
prevent this security minimum 
from assuming the character of 
a standard to which they are to 
adjust their Jives It will be a 
“fall back,” rather than an 
inspiration, and it will leave 
men and women the more 
freedom to aim at something 
better 


As for the peasant, what he 
wants — and ought to get — is an 
assured price for his produce 
Not necessarily a high price, 
but a price that will save him 
from the feeling that it is not 
worthwhile to struggle With 
nature, and will give him a 
measure of hope In die 
peasant areas adversity takes 
the shape not of unemployment 
or total loss of income, but of 
penury, of daep depression 
in standards of Imng The 
advanced countries need tbeir 
“Beveridge Plans” — including 
the policies of “Full-Employ- 
ment” on which alone such 
plans can satisfactorily rest 
The peasant needb his “Wheat 
Agreements” — his assurance 
that m the exchange of the 
world’s goods he will be able 
to “swop” his foodstuffs against 
manufactures and services on 
tolerably fair terms 

Psychology 


EVE AND HER-SEX 

Y es, Sir In the olden days the girla used to blush, but now they 
make the boys blush 

They may be as guileful as they were twenty years ago, but they are 
easier to see through 


Every now and then a fellow loses hia best fnend by marrying her 


A lot of girli put mo in mind of a violinist They hke to get their beau 
on a stung 


hjinora reflect without speaking apd women speak without refleetm^ 



How to be a radio success 

HOWARD THOMAS 


I N other days men sought 
magic lamps, fairy wands 
or secret passwords Conjure 
up a geme to do your bidding 
and, hey presto* fame and 
fortune came 

Nowadays the genie is the 
microphone A sturdy husk of 
delicate mechanism, talk to it 
the right way and you are a 
master of men, a spellbinder, 
a bcwitcher with words, a 
power in the land 

Once upon a time it took 
years for writers to impress 
their names on the book-bu> mg 
puhliCy orators had to address 
thousands of meetings before 
they could command a national 
audience 

To-day a reputation can be 
made over-nighL An unknown 
can have his say with millions 

No wonder the microphone 
has so many suitors To the 
ambitious it is the short-cut to 
success, to the vam it is the 
loftiest of all pedestals, to the 
ordinary man it is glory within 
his grasp 

With the microphone the or- 
dinary man can come into his 
own and be on equal terms 
with the most exalted There 
may be the magic soa^thing m 


his voice that will endear him 
to the hearts of a nation Who 
knows? 

Mr Ordinar y-m a n, two 
doors away, may be the next 
C H Middleton, the successor 
to 'Commander Campbell or 
Christopher Stone 

Many a man has heard his 
wife say “Tou ought to be on 
the wireless You’re as good 
as some of them— better than 
most ” The fascinating part 
of It 18 that she might be right 

Warm, human, ordinary 
broadcasters are rare, but if 
the B B C were able to hold a 
mass audition, nation-wide, 
with every man and woman 
given a f air hearing, there 
would be a fine crop of vivid 
new radio personalities 

But there are programmes to 
be made and a war to be won 
By the time the BBC had 
staff and opportunity to search 
for the voices of Britain, tele- 
vision would have been estab- 
lished, and the new need 
would be not for radio voices 
but for television faces 

It IS a fact, though, that 
everyone seems to want to 
broadcast Put up a micro- 
phone m a public place, and of 
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those who crowd round, many 
will elbow forward and by to 
say something 

In the Merchant Navy Club 
the microphone goes “dead” 
after we have finished a broad- 
cast of “Shipmates Ashore,” 
but then dozens of seamen (and 
Bntam’s merchant seamen are 
singularly retiring and quiet), 
will wander up and speak a 
few words or pretend to hum 
a few bars to the magic mike 

Men, more than women, are 
easily lured to the microphone, 
and I can never remember any 
man refusing an invitation to 
speak mlo it Women are less 
eager to be hi ought forward 
from an audience to say a few 
■words, although mostly their 
reasons are personal “ He 
would think I was silly ” 

It 13 curious, too, how hard 
the “mike” bug bites Once 
bitten, rarely mikeshy People 
who are chosen casually for 
interviews or for topical 
programmes like “In Town To- 
night” are seldom content with 
their single airing They will 
not rest until the second chance 
comes, and for long after they 
will write and telephone for a 
chance to broadcast again 

Apart from their ticket in the 
sweepstakes of fame, there is, 
of course, the satisfaction of 
hearing from all their relatives, 
friends, and acquaintances “ I 
beard you on the wireless ” 


Whether or not they succeed- 
ed as broadcasters would have 
depended op several factors — 
the “colour” of their voices, 
their turns of phrase, their 
manner of speaking, and their 
subject matter All these 
things must be right in the 
successful broadcaster 

Have the masters of the 
microphone a special technique? 
Of course^ The technique is ac- 
quired fairly quickly What 
counts more is their attitude of 
mind and their ability to pro- 
ject themselves 

Technique is knowing the 
mechanics of microphone work 
— ■when to move in closer 
and whisper, when to raise 
the voice, when to pause, 
when to increase the pace, how 
to begin, how to end Those 
are tricks to be learned only 
by experience 

Far more important is having 
the right attitude towards the 
listeners, and for that altitude 
to be natural and sincere 
enough to be accepted and 
liked by the listeners It is not 
the voice, the accent or the 
phrases that win the afifection 
of the listening audience 

It 18 the person behind all 
these things, the personality 
that IS built up out of these 
qualities Everyone visualises 
the man who is speaking, so 
long as he is at all mtereating, 
qpd the successful broatdcaafers 
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are those who project an accu- 
rate image of their likeable 
aelves 

Think of the broadcasters 
you like best, and you will 
agree that you “see” them as 
people and not merely hear 
them as voices on the air 

Announcers and news readers 
you have to visualise by their 
voices alone, for iheir job is 
essentially impersonal and a 
news reader is trained to sub- 
jugate his own personality in 
favour of the news he is giving 
out 

So listeners can create only 
an idealistic vision of the man 
who is announcing, visualising 
him as immaculate and perfect 
as his voice 

This IB why when the Radio 
Times publishes news readers 
photographs from time to time, 
there is a certain amount of 
disappointment 

It 18 different with the 
Middletons and the Campbells 
So well do we get to know their 
characters from their broad- 
casts that we can “type” each 
man and hnd that he looks 
much as waa expected 

There should be plenty of 
evidence abopt whether or not 
this statement is accurate, for 
listeners 6 ock by the thousands 
to see ffiese favourites in the 
flesh It IS this public reclame 
which helps to sweeten “mike” 
f ame, Success means cit>wded 


halls, well-paid personal 
appearances, increased royalties 
on publications, newapappr 
contracts, important business 
associations 

So the “mike” is for ever 
wooed And never is it won 
The broadcaster is only success- 
ful so long as he servos the 
“mike ” Once he imagines 
himself Its master, his popu- 
larity begins to decline 

The temptation is agonising 
Imagine that you have acquired 
a national reputation by your 
intimate and warm broadcasting 
manner Listeners accept you 
as a friend, as someone who is 
always welcome in the home 
They like you exactly as you 
are — but watch them change if 
you change 

Suppose you grow superior, 
slightly conceited, then doors 
begin to close on you, the wel- 
come fades from the friendly 
faces 

That 18 the potential Mr Hyde 
of every radio Dr Jekyll, the 
moment when they feel superior 
to the microphone, when they 
feel that they know all the tricks 
and have only to switch them- 
selves on for their audience to 
listen in gaping admiration 

It has happened very often, 
so often that there is real diffi- 
culty in preventing it happen- 
ing Mr A very quickly 
learns from bis fnends and his 
correspondent^ what are hia 
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lovable characteristics on the 
radio That suavenesB, that 
wit, that geniality 1 It is his 
natural manner — to begin with, 
the danger is that the manner 
will become a cloak, to be 
donned at the microphone 

Too many of the most 
popular broad-t asters lose their 
grip for that very reason 
Success turns their heads, and 
they have to act the part of 
themselves as they used to sound 
They lose their respect for the 
microphone and for listeners, 
and balance this loss with too 
much self-esteem 

Thus when they broadcast they 
are merely the shell of them- 
selves The naturalness and the 
friendliness which were the 
essence of their success have 
departed They commit the 
worst of all sins on the radio — 
being condescending to the 
listeners 

An alert wife, a wise producer, 
a candid friend, will notice 
the trend and point it out, early 
enough for the broadcaster to 
correct his mistake But too 
often he thinks he knows all 
there is to know, and after one 
attempt discards the good advice 
From that moment his broad- 
casting career has passed its 
peak 

While we are on this point, 
it IS interesting to watch how 
the microphone has shaped the 
lives of some of its slaves 
Some broadcasters who have 


been idealised by their public 
have unconsciously redesigned 
their characters, so to speak, to 
come right up to the public’s 
mental specification of them 

There are examples, too, of 
people setting out deliberately 
to discover the facet of their 
character most likely to appeal 
to listeners and then pounng 
themselves into the mould 

I am thinking now of one 
extremely well-known broad- 
caster who, at the outset of his 
career, recorded his voice in 
half a dozen difllerent ways 
He then listened to himself 
carefully in all his moods, 
flippant, ponderous, sophisti- 
cated, casual, earnest, and so on 

Voice D, he decided, was the 
style that suited him best, so he 
adopted it at the microphone 

He was right His voice and 
manner are universally known 
It IS interesting to speculate on 
how much the course of his 
existence has altered by living 
up to his radio manner, first at 
the microphone, then down the 
subsequent years of his life 

Ordinaryman, fancying 
hiB own chance as a broadcaster, 
would probably be encouraged 
to know that it is mostly the 
amateur who has made the 
deepest mark in broadcasting 
Professional actors and practis 
ed politicians rarely reach the 
absolute summit of Ustenei- 
affection, 
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Cunpbell Biul Middleton are 
typical of the group of famous 
broadcasters who could well 
have entered broadcasting by 
saying “Unaccustomed as I am 
to public speaking “ 

It will be noticed, though, 
that these are mostly eingle-style 
broadcasters That is to say, 
outside their own highly specia- 
lised line of broadcasting they 
lose much of their magnetism 
Campbell reading a serious 
script as a narrator, Middleton 
introducing artists in a variety 
show, this would he shadow 
without substance 

Perhaps the only example of 
a broadcaster being superb as 
himself, as an actor, or in any 
type of broadcast, is Wilfred 
Pickles Whatever he does is 
real and right, and true radio 


Pickles 18 one of the few broad- 
casters I have not met, which ig 
a real loss on my part as I 
personally regard him as the 
beat we have in Britain 

He does appear to have 
mastered the microphone, but 
he IS sage enough to have 
remained its modest servant 
\ great respecter of “mikes,” 
is Mr Pickles So am I 

A thousand programmes and 
more I have produced, and I 
try to set myself a fairly high 
standard I would never 
employ myself as a broad- 
caster, so therefore I do not 
broadcast in my programmes 

The “mike^s” the boss Or 
may be il is not the mike at all 
May be it is you 

Strand Magazine 


'THE two pTiiQ ladies who had taken the front rooms at Sea View summond 

* the landlady on the second morning after iheir arrival and complained 
that they could see men bathing from the window 

‘Oh indeed, I think you must be mistaken, mias,” said ihe landlady 
cameatly “Why, the bathing place la far away, and at that distance 
Pm sure you could not tell whether men or women were bathing ” 

“With the opera-glaaa we can,” replied one of the pnm ladies, auBterely 

A mao called for a boiled new laid egg in one of the city tea-shops 
When It was served he noticed tbat someone had wiitlen on it in tiny 
lettering 

“I am lonely, beautiful and young, and de»ire marriage, apply ” 

He lost no time in writing off to the address »ven — you see, he was a 
bachelor and enjoyed a spice of the adventurous By return of post came 
an answer 

“Dear sir, — Thanks for your enquiry I have to inform yon tbat I 
was mamed eighteen mon&s ago ” 




GUESTS OF parliament 

T he British Parliament is 
about to invite a delegation 
of the U S Congress to Britain 
as Its guests This is a break 
with tradition Since Gu> 
Fawkers’ day Parliament’s man- 
ner has not been expansive 
Memories of that danger have 
remained ever since, so that a 
suspicious round of the pre- 
mises IS made every evening to 
discover men with dark lanterns 
and powder casks As the 
visitors are to be in Britain for 
some weeks, they will have good 
opportunity of seeing with what 
procedure and what temper the 
Mother of Parliaments goes 
about her business If she can 
keep the work at a high level 
of good behaviour throughout 
she will be fairly entitled to a 
little relaxation when the guests 
have gone It is a strain to be 
good all the time Her appear- 
ance in any case during war- 
time 18 not quite the same, 
architecturally or in personnel, 
as It was m peace 

The U S Congress will choose 
the guests, and we may readily 
believe there will be eager 


competition for places despite 
the dements of war-time travel, 
for Westminster’s hospitality is 
famous Also, for parliamen- 
tarians, there will be wrinkles 
to pick up Westminster has 
not finished its great work of 
setting examples and laying 
down principles It spreads 
Us influence in many ways 
Speakers elsewhere thumb its 
records to find out how Speaker 
\ of the 17th century, or 
Speaker B of the 18lh 
would have ruled on points 
that worry them Visitmg 
Speakers attend assiduously 
to catch the intonation with 
which the roost renowned 
Speaker of all says ** the 
amendment is out of order” or 
“the question before the House 
IS ” Not in a few weeks of 
diligent study of procedure and 
diligent attendance at rationed 
tea parlies will everything be 
understood that Westminister 
can impart 

If the experiment is a success 
it may go further A delega- 
tion of MPs may return the 
compliment after being invited 
to visit Congress from whose 
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methode there are good things 
to be learned too Nor need 
legraiators remain the only 
class of person to be shuttled 
beneficially back and forth in 
organized fashion across the 
Atlantic Deputations ofiLteach- 
era, architects, bank managers, 
r fades unionists, doctors, engi- 
neers, even of journalists might 
be arranged In that way 
would be fostered the more 
thorough Anglo-American 
understanding which the neces- 
sities of the lime so obviously 
require Through it — and 
especially perhaps through 
planned interchange of legisla- 
tors — might be achieved that 
formal fusion of the English- 
speaking peoples without which, 
ID this newspaper’s opinion, 
mankmds’s affairs will probably 
continue to run away 

The Statesman^ 

^ * 

EXCLUSlVt ALLIANCES 

M r CHURCHILL has ex- 
pressed m no uncertain 
terms his determination to 
preserve the “traditional 
Britain ** Not only does he 
mean to safeguard the present 
social and political fabric, but 
to maintain intact the Empire 
<m which the power and glory of 
hia country depends But the 
task will not be easy More 
than ever it is clear that in the 
poet-war world Britain will have 
to find means of adding to her 
strength if she » to keep up bet 


world position on terms of 
equality with the United States 
or Soviet Russia Her imperial 
statesmen have therefore been 
busy ing themselves with schemes 
to achieve this end 

The first in the field was 
Mr Curtin’s plan of an Empire 
Council of Premiers which 
would meet frequently at the 
various capitals and the forma- 
tion of an Imperial Civil Service 
But this move to revive the old 
idea of an Impenal Federation 
has not been favourably 
received Canada is the main 
stumbling block Her production 
record in the present war makes 
her the arsenal of the Empire 
and without her active support 
no scheme of integration will 
succeed The reason for her 
unwilbngness is clear Her 
economy is closely linked with 
that of the United States and 
she will not be enthusiastic 
about a scheme which leaves out 
her great neighbour Australia 
and New Zealand are also 
establishing closer relations with 
U S \ It IB significant that the 
Government of New Zealand — 
“the most loyal Dominion” — 
IS taking steps to adopt the 
Statute of Westminister to assert 
iheir country’s sovereign status, 
even as Canada is planning to 
do away with the provision that 
requires amendments to her 
constitution to he effected only 
by British Parliamentary 
statute 
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The second Imperial scheme 
IS that of General Smuts His 
suggestion is that Britain should 
extend her hand across the 
Channel and ally herself with 
the North-western democracies 
The orientation he would gi\e le 
towards Western Europe, whose 
leadership he wants Britain to 
assume As the Premier of a 
Bntish-Dulch Dominion, where 
the European racial problem 
has been solved, he is supposed 
to be specially qualified to speak 
for a union of Britain and the 
Netherlands in Europe The 

truth of the matter is that he 
aims at giving Britain a power- 
ful position in world affairs 
independent of the United States 
by linking her with Western 
Europe But his scheme has 
been equally vehemently criti- 
cised The Dominions have not 
been enthusiastic Belgium is 
willing, but Dutch and 

Norwegian spokesmen have 

stated that they will not consider 
it, because it will result m the 
exclusion of the United States 
from Weslem Europe 

The Hindu 
• ♦ * 

EIRE ISOLATED 

M r CHURCHILL’S expla- 

nation of the steps taken 
against Eire is eminently 
reasonable There seems to be 
little doubt that if considerable 
traffic 18 allowed to continue 
across the Irish Sea, the German 
and Japanese missions in 
Dublin, within a few hundred 


miles of London, are in an 
excellent position to keep Berlin 
informed of second front 
developments 

As Mr Churchill pointed out, 
the United States considers that 
the presence of a German 
Munster and a Japanese Consul 
with their staffs in Dublin is 
likely to cause danger to the 
American armed forces 

The restrictions which have 
so far been announced bear 
out the Prime Minister’s state- 
ment that American and British 
policy 18 to isolate Southern 
Ireland ‘‘from the outer world 
during the critical period 
which IS now approaching ” 

The Timei of India 
^ * * 
UNJUSTIFIABLE 

T he Bombay Goverument’a 
decision to extend the term 
of the Bombay Municipal 
Corporation for two more years 
is utterly unjustifiable on any 
ground Government’s objec- 
tio OB to general elect lo ub at 
present are that as under the 
new constitution of the Munici- 
pality elections are to be on the 
basis of adult franchise, such 
elections are hound to cause 
dislocation m the life of the 
city at a time when war effort 
needs to be greater than ever, 
and, secondly, that there is 
considerable apprehension m the 
mind of the public, especially 
of the minority communities, as 
regards elections based on the 
new system 
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Both the objections are 
untenable, their force being 
unduly exaggerated General 
elections on the basis of adult 
franchise will doubtless cause 
enthusiasm and some excitement 
but it IS fantastic to suppose 
that they will so dislocate the 
life of the city as to affect war 
effort. Adult franchise gives 
satisfaction to the poor who 
form the bulk of the electors 
and they are, therefore, hardly 
likely to cause trouble 

The rich have partiall) lost 
iheir pri\ileged position but 
they are less likely or able to 
cause any dislocation To the 
minoiities, too, adult franchise 
18 a special advantage For 
with the help of cumulative 
voting they can pull their full 
weight and gam more seats than 
under a restricted franchise, 
unless there 18 gerrymandering 
in the delimitation of 
constituencies In so far as the 
proposed plan of constituencies 
18 unfair to any minority it 
should be improved But it is 
unjust to put off general elec- 
tions year after year on Simsy 
grounds 

The Bombay Chronicle 
* * * 
HABSBURG PROPAGANDA 

W HAT are the prospects 
of a Central European 
federation foday? Can the 
Habsburg dynasty play any 
unifying role again? 

For Otto of Habsburg the task 
of a Central European federa- 


tion 18 more insoluble now than 
it was ID the past 

For, first, in view of the 
historical memories, be can no 
longer claim to possess the 
common allegiance of the 
various nations on the strength 
of emotional ties. The Habs- 
burg idea has long been dead in 
Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia, 
and, I would say, also among 
the large masses of Austria and 
Hungary 

Secondly, he is bound to fail 
as far as the Czechoslovaks and 
Yugoslaves are concerned, for 
the very same political reasons 
for which he is being supported 
by some Austrian and Hungarian 
circles 

Indeed, Otto of Habsburg 
would not for a moment enjoy 
the support of the Hungarian 
ruling clique and its American 
representative, Tibor Eckhard, 
if he proposed (let us assume 
the unimaginable) the democra- 
tisalion of Hungary by the 
abolition of class privileges and 
by a thorough land reform, 
along with the recognition of 
and union with Czechoslovakia 
and Yugoslavia 

Habahurg propagandists 
might have some chance in 
convincing some of their friends 
abroad of their good intentions 
by appealing to the monarchic 
traditions and sentiments of the 
Anglo-Saxons But that restora- 
tion 18 meant to take place not 
m Canada, but m Central Eu- 
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rope And there, undoubtedly, 
the return of the Habsburgs to 
the Austrian and Hungarian 
throne would only create a dan- 
gerous tension, and would inevi- 
tably isolate Austria and Hun- 
gary from the other Lentral 
European nations For they 
would not find any adheienue 
from the Czechoslovaks and 
Yugoslavs The unity of the 
Czechoslovak and \ ugoslav 
people will automatically em- 
erge again as soon as the Nazi 
yoke, IS overthrown Thu« the 
Habsburg dynasty, if rebtored in 
\ustria and Hungary, would 
constitute rather a check than a 
stimulus for Central European 
consolidation That propaganda 
simply does not take into ac- 
count the real conditions exist- 
ing in Central Europe and not 
even those in Austria and Hun- 
gary The situation there can- 
not be appraised according to 
the conceptions of Auhlrian or 
Hungarian legitimist refugees 
F Sedheky in the Dalh&u^ie 
Review f (Nova Scotia) 

♦ ♦ * 

FIGHTING MEN SALUTE 
THE PRESS 

A S ordinary fighting men, 
may we say a word for 
the pressmen and photographers 
who accompany us on opera- 
tions? We, the armed forces, 
get all the praise But they, 
without weapons and with a 
delicate job to do that needs 
both concentration and sleadi- 
ness, get all too little. Their 


courage is just as great (if not 
greater very often) as that of 
any fighting man We jsalttte all 
the pressmen in the liattle zon^ 

Seargenfs m Sussex ^ 
Picture Post 

% ^ if. 

BACK TO RULE-OF-THUMBl 

P LANNING has become a 
political mania The good 
old Engliish rule-of-thumb is 
being banished No longer 
must we be sure of the fixbt 
steps before taking the next 
Experience on the job, and of 
the job, IS to be a minor aid 
Unfortunately, the number of 
planners who possess the 
required qualifications is much 
too small lo meet the demands 
made upon them They will, 
we hope, score some great 
successes, but it is pretty 
certain that, if the zealots have 
their way, there will be some 
very great failures 

Sunday Times 

SEAT OF THE MIGHTY 

A n old man died m Lisbon 
leaving £ 60,000 m order 
to build a hospital and a poor- 
house in his native town All 
hiE life he had been known as a 
miser who, being one of the 
principal shareholders in the 
Lisbon tramway company and 
being entitled to travel free, 
al ways walked through the 
streets so as not to occupy a seat 
that might be used by a paying 
passenger 

Seculo (Liahon) 




TO-MORROW ALWAYS COMES By f ernon Barilett 

(Chatto and Windtis) 5sh 


T he disastrous lack of fore- 
sight evinced bj repre- 
sentatives of \llied governments 
at Versailles, which made them 
lose the peace after they had 
won the war has been responsi- 
ble for the considerable amount 
of attention which is being paid 
to the problems of peace while 
the Germans are still on Italian 
soil and the Japanese Hag Hies 
over Singapore 

In this book which is an 
imaginary diary, “a rash 
attempt” as Mr Bartlett des- 
cribes it “to write history 
before it has happened” the 
magnitude of the problems 
involved^ and their infinite 
variety are de^lt with in detail 
and apparently work^le solu- 
tions provided for some of 
them 

Mr Bartlett begins by analys- 
ing tbe situation in the four 


large stateis engaged in the 
present struggle — A m e r i c a , 
Great Britain, China and the 
Soviet Union and emphasises 
the change in the British atti- 
tude to life “Nobody be 
asserts, “can remain quite so 
selfish or self-centred after a 
bad air-raid as before it” and 
adds that the British have 
undergone a spiritual revolution 
which has altered their outlook 
on male lal things — a stale of 
affairs which will reconcile 
them to the possibility envisaged 
by Mr Bartlett of Great Britain 
being a second-rate power after 
the war The leadership would 
m that case pass to America 
“Few men”, m the Old World 
he continues in an excess of 
optimism not warranted by 
fact, “will grumble much with if 
die leadership is, on fact, now 
to pass to tlie “New World But 
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liie> wiH grumhie if the 
leadership is demanded and 
then 18 not used 

At least some of those who 
claim that this is the American 
century seem much less interest- 
ed in the restoration or the 
introduction of democracy in 
the countries that are saved 
from Fascism than in the pre- 
vention of Communism But 
there is going to be no American 
century if Americans are so 
frightened of change that they 
seek to establish throughout 
Europe regimes controlled by 
exponents of ideas that are 
dead ’ 

The second part of the book 
commences with an entry dated 
30 th June (the year is not 
mentioned) thus ‘‘Gerald Barry, 
editor of the News Chronicle 
rang me up at 3 this morning 
Willy Forrest cabling from 
G H Q has confirmed a mid- 
night report from Berne that the 
German army in Southern Aus- 
tria has surrendered A day of 
wild rumours The cabinet met 
twice It appears that the 
Allies arehesitaiing to announce 
the news for they donT yet know 
kow much attention to pay to 
this army surrender and whether 
It has taken place in agreement 
with the German Supreme 
Command 

From thence onward to 
November 25 th the welter of 
problems that is Europe is 
pi^seated with convincing and 
intelligent realism France, 


Poland ami the occupied coun- 
tries revolt, the quesbon of food 
supplies provokes heated dit- 
cussioq, the House of Commons 
debates for fourteen solid hours 
on the problems of peace^ 
Hitler IS thrown into a great 
cauldron of molten metal by- 
workers in a factory near 
Cologne while attempbng to- 
escape, the Czecho-Slovak. 
Government goes back to Pra gue, 
refugees m London storm 
Bloomsbury House, riots break, 
out in Germany, the American 
press 18 concerned over Russian 
intenbons in Hungary, problems 
of finance, demobilisation,. 
Relief and Rehabiluatition cause 
a hundred headaches to those 
concerned till the Peace con- 
ference at Washington where 
“axes are being ground so noisily 
and aggressively that the voice 
of the smaller nations cannot 
be heard” 

Mr Bartlett devotes dis- 
appointingly few pages to the 
problems of education in the 
post-war world where the mam 
problem, as some people see it 
18 the evolution of a new type 
of individual trained to find' 
alternatives to settling inter- 
national disputes other than 
war. Without this the writer'a 
optimism as regards the future 
docs not seem particularly 
justified but he has established 
his claim to be heard and in 
this Bbmulatmg and provocative 
books adds further laurels to 
his reputation 
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THE DREAM OF RAVAN {Inurwaiofl Book Hotue R*. 2-8) 


i^l^EARLY a ccnturj afo’\ 
■ ’ writes Madame Sophia 
Wadia in the course of an in- 
troduction to this book, **even 
before Max Muller began his 
project of tbe “Sacred Books 
of the East” senes there ap- 
peared in more than one Euro- 
pean language, writings on 
philosophical and mystical 
themes based upon the Hindu 
Shaslras Thus in 185 d The 
Dublin University Magazine 
published papers which are 
reprmted m this volume The 
Dream of Ravan is more than 
a Ramayana tale retold, it is 
more than a philosophical e\- 
jioBition of the three Gunas- 
Satta, Rajas and Tamas — or a 
psychological one of the four 
Avasthas — Jagrat Swapna, 
Sushupti and Turya, it is all 
these and more, its main value 
consists in the theosophic and 
mystic lore of which the author 
seems to be an experienced 


master The Dublin University 
Magazine does not disclose the 
name of the author ** 

Prose and verse as well as 
dramatic dialogue are employ- 
ed with equal degrees of 
success on this unusual and 
fascinating work which ranges 
from sheer poetry and highly 
philosophical argument to satire 
and the restrained irreverence 
of \ ictorian journalism In it 
the super-normal rubs shoul- 
ders with the superbly grotesque 
and in an atmosphere of frolick- 
ing divinity gods and rak- 
shasas, nshis and kings hve 
through a pageant made intense- 
ly real by the talent of a gifted 
writer The average modern 
reader used to quick £ind effort- 
less satisfactions is likely to 
fight shy of this book, but the 
more intelligent minority will 
find It acceptable and well 
worth reading 


TOMORROW IS OURS ByK ihmad Abbas (Popular Book Depot Rs 4-8) 


r E journalist m fiction, like 
the novehst in a news- 
paper office seems unhappily 
■called upon to pay allegiance 
to each of two distinct if super- 
ficially related arts Now the 
newspaperman and now the 
novelist comes to the fore and 
the reader in his passage 
through the book is fac^ vrlffi 


a senes of mental jerks which 
do not always contribute to his 
desire to persevere to the end 
Having accustomed himself 
however to the motion of this 
literary see-saw, he is free, as 
It were to look around and dis- 
cover for himself the bighli^Hs 
and shadows of the landscape 
ifrom two separate plan^. 
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" Tomorrow is Oun " is the 

work of that lively and enter- 
prising young journalist, 
Khwaja Ahmed Abbas whose 
first scenario, the publisher’s 
blurb informs ua proved a sen- 
sational hit winning the Bengal 
Film Journalist’s Award for the 
best original screen play of the 
year This book which is des- 
cribed as ‘ a novel of the India 
of today ” relates the least 
attractive period in tbe history 
of a country-the period of 
transilion-to the consciousness 
of various familiar and 
recognisable types 

Parvati, voung attractive and 
talenteu represents the better 
type of College girl, Shnkant, 
the son ol a zamindar with a 
fully developed social con- 
science which makes him revolt 
agaist the t>ranny of an unjust 
social order, Roopmati his 
mother who embodies the most 
feudal aspects of her heritage, 
Karoini, an ineffectual but 
pretty young woman married to 
a gross and lecherous rajah 
Ajo>, the selfless idealistic 
devotee of Communibm, and 
Roopmati, a livelv, good-natur- 
ed nautch girl of easy virtue m 
the portray al of whom Mr 
Abbas comes nearest to being 
successful as a novelist Roop- 
mati purveys no ideology, is 
not tacked on to an “ ism ”, 
betrays no social consciousness, 
<li 8 plays no urge towards uplift 
activity, 18 innocent of debating 


99 

societies and editorials m Social^ 
ibt dailies but manages to be 
what tbe others are not — made 
of flesh and blood, alive and 
humaD, breathing Cod’s air and 
not an ersatz product bubbling 
out of cylinders 

The descriptions of village 
life are good, the story absorb- 
ing and though the characters 
are created to present the welter 
of problems that is tbe India of 
today they suffer vicissitudes 
which evoke some very genuine 
tears India, in the English 
novel ( of Indian origin ) is a 
blowsy, unattractive female 
mainly because such novels are 
political or economic treatises 
with slight fictional interest 
The chsuracters belong to the 
Indian intelligentsia the mem- 
bers of which, educated in a 
foreign language, tethered to 
strange and unassimilable ways 
of life are surely the most 
nauseatmgly half-baked spec- 
tacles of humanity that history 
has ever witnessed One hopes 
that Mr Abbas who as bis 
publishers inform us “threatens 
to write another novel” will 
then remember the real India 
nestling m her green shadows,, 
lovely m her simple dignity,, 
soft-voiced and humble with the 
wisdom of the years This India 
IS waiting to be found and Mr 
Abbas who has tbe talent and 
the courage and faath will, I 
hope find it 
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CITIZIN TOM PAINE. By Howard Fast <lQtemati(m»l Book Koate ) 

Abridged Rs. 3 


“THIS historical novel of v^ich 
I over 400,000 copies have 
|>eeD sold m America is the life- 
atory of that great rerolutionary, 
Tom Paine whoqe existence was 
based on a passionate belief 
that “ men have it in their power 
to fashion the world anew ” It 


18 'a moving story set against 
the vividly evoked background 
of the French and America 
revolution and even in the 
abridged form in which it is 
now presented makes acceptable 
and interesting reading 


A SAILOR’S JOTTINGS By Licut-Commonder J F Carter (Acw Book 

Co Bombay') 


B ooks dealing with sailors’ 
experiences while out at sea 
have a limited appeal because 
die average reader is a little 
<Lncertaui about the meanings of 
nautical terms and is irked by 
constant reminders of his igno- 
rance This book by a retired 
Lieutenant Commander of the 


Royal Navy is free from such 
references and makes easy 
reading It contains a aeries 
of mildly interesting anecdoted 
related simply and directly 
and should be a welcome gift 
for school boys interested in 
adventure 


JJI, waster. I've just found a lot of splinters in this stuff you've 
^ * given me ” 

“ Quite correct, bit, it’s cahmet pudding ” 

* a little gill wbo was reading a geograph> book, ‘ wliere is 

^7* the stale of matrimony 

**That,” said the mother, “is one of the umted states ” 

A untie And how did jimmy do his history examination ^ 

Mother Oh. not at all well, but there, it wasn't his fault Why, they 
asked him things that happened before the poor boy was bom 

E nthusiastic Utlle Boy Father, when I grow up, may 1 he an actor ? 

Fed-up Father It all depends 
Enthnsiastic Liitle Boy What does it depend on ? 

Fed-up Father. On how long you can go without food 



f DlTtD BY D C SHAH 


PUBLIC PERSONALITIES AND THE FILM INDUSTRY 


A t a tune when a number of 
prominent men and 
women m our public life do 
not as yet appear to have 
learnt the wisdom of refrain- 
1 n g from unnecessarily 
allowing their well earned 
TeputaUon to be rather cheaply 
involved in what passes by 
their “boosting” certain — mostly 
indifferent — films despite bitter 
experience, and when much 
criticism against this tendenc> 
nf theirs — which is fast becom- 
ing a habit with them — is being 
offered by the press day in 
And day out, it won’t be amiss 
to review the subject in a 
nutshell with a view to see 
whether or not there can be a 
really healthy co operation 
lietween these personalities and 
the film industry, a co operation 
as distinct from the one m 
vogue, a co-operation that 
would prove advantageous and 
Tielpful to the progress of the 
latter, a co-operation that 
would once and for all dispell 
that nasty notion about the 
notorious traditions of filmdom 
and bring home the realisation 
that these proclaimed bene- 


factors of society and the 
common people cannot afford 
to overlook the basic fact that 
their status and influence are 
as much liable to be enhanced 
by the most insignificant of 
their actions and utterances in 
the open forum as they are 
liable to suffer by them 



J«yihr«« tK* winiom* SUf of 
jhanfaram 1 ‘ Shaltiinfala whicti ii 

handing tpwardi a Goldan Jubiiaa 
at SwaiFIfc 
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3 bb month 

•f CiLBBIOPS bun 

SkbHoNA Bose 

AI^CCN 
in RANJIT'S 

mmi 

PAE7ATI 

Director C A DO$KI 

OPERA HOUSE 

Daily 4, 7 4 10 p m 
Sat, Sun Matinee 1-30 p m 
Advance Booking 
9 30 fo [2-30 4 3 to &-30 
A JIT RELEASE 



2^0 MONTH 


NAVIN'S 

DOST 

NURJEHAN « MOTILAL 

Director 

SHAUKAT HUSSAIN 

IMPERIAL 

Daily 4, 7 A 1 0 p m 
Matinee on Sun 1-30 
Advance Booking 10 to 12 



Naiaem who is co ttarrod with 
Athok Kumar In Ftlmiitan i Chal- 
Chaf ro Naviavan 


An interesting example as 
personally witnessed by this 
writer should give one some 
idea as to the utter absurdity 
behind the existing tendency 
between the two — the film 
industry and these public per- 
sonalities, whose names are so 
commonly associated with this 
or that publicity stunt these 
days A guy had occasion to 
approach a well-known business- 
man, whose unsparing praise 
over an absolutely insipid 
picture he had read with diagust 
not long ago During the course 
of the conversation, the fellow 
happened to mention that film 
casually “What , ? Oh, I 
haven’t seen it ” retorted the big 
one rather hurriedly 1 Of course 
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he attemyted to wriggle out of 
the uncomfortable situation he 
had invited upon himself, but 
the fact I'emains that he had not 
seen that film, about wiiose 
merits his so-called views had 
been announced so picturesque- 
1 > Incidentally, this is not to 
suggest that there are no 
exceptions to this nauseating 
practice, but isn’t it akin to a 
needle in a haystack^ 

Our publicity departtnents axe 
admittedly more blameworthy m 
this respect than these ‘^innocent 
abettors” (as a prominent 
journal calls them) who usually 
mean no harm to the industry ui 
particular, but are more or less 
led avk ay by the tactical pursuits 
of the splf-interested studio-raen 
whom they oblige by accepting 
their mv itationwhich is followed 
by the inevitable paraphernalia 
that constitute the sole object 
And the least said about the 
plight of those who, trusting this 
unqualified though not uncere- 
monious recommendation for an 
evening’s pastime, vnsit the 
particular film, the better' 

Now u 18 certainly desirable 
that a good film with sufficient 
documentary appeal or educa- 
tional importance, which are 
likely to go unnoticed because 
of the laxity of box-office v alue, 
be patronised by eminent men 
and women whose opinion the 
public has learnt to regard and 
respect That would be a genume 
national service instead of the 



S«dlion« Beta who nitt to n«w«r 
haigfktt of hor art in Rsn|it t Shantar 
Parvati 


present variety of irapropaganda 
that 18 fast becoming sickening 
Surely then it is not only unbe- 
coming but outrageous for such 
personalities to go on paying 
tributes to hit-makers of the 
song-cum-dance type unblush- 
ingly And one wonders if that 
could be the limit to this abysmal 
folly 

It IS indeed high time for these 
great men and women to take 
stock of the veritable valley of 
ridicule into which they will be 
deliberately plunging them- 
selves, if they do not pay proper 
heed m time \nd that is 
speaking the mind of the 
industry itself' 

-^Filman^ 
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" FASHION " 

F A23LI Brokers Umited’e 

*‘FASHION»wbothtdito 
premiere recently at tbe Rexy 
•amidst scenes of wild enthosi- 
asm can be truly described as 
a brilliant g;em of wit and 
pathos 

Produced and directed by S 
F Hasnam who, also wrote the 
story, this purposeful and 
thou^t-pro Yoking social is re- 
plete with both highly amusing 
humorous situations and heart 
touching emotional scenes. The 
remarkable feature of the film 
18 that the comedy as well as 
the pathos, apart from holding 


tiij^ audience lAleresI, ts both 
pointed and purportful 

While the comedy mostly 
arises out of the scathing satire 
on the cheap imitators of West- 
ern ideas and codes of behavi- 
our, the pathos in the picture 
arises out of the silent, suffer- 
ing and nobility of a true ideal 
of Indian womanhood who is 
imbued with our own culture 
and tradition 

This cleverly blending come- 
dy and pathos Mr Hasnam, the 
author-director-producer, with 
keen insight into the realities 
of India has told through the 
post marital story of “Fashion” 
bow the sudden acquisition of 




!T WILL 

REVOLUTIONISE 
YOUR CONCEPT 
OF A SAINT f 


— Here's the Story of a Saint Whe 
Worshipped Work in the Temple 
of His Garden! 

BAJKAAfAL’S * 

SHAHTAmASrS 


Starring 1^1 

Sangit Kalamdhi MASTER 

KRISHNARAO. AMIR (HINDUSTANI & MA RATH t) S A SHUKLA 

KARNATAKI, BABY NALINI Draunng Fall-Houae at 

Plans open 10-30 to 12 30 Rmnevatad A Rmdmcorated 

4 30 to 6-30 pm, ElAlfPI TV 

NOVELTY 


SHAKUNTALA IN 8TH MONTH AT SWAST1K 


Drawing Full-Houae at 
Renovatad A Rmdmcorated 

NOVELTY 
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A WAfTINC RELEASE 

EPIC IN ITS SOUL 
STIRRING APPEAL 

The Daattilass Spirit of Liberty 
S^boliiad by the Greitesf 
Battle of The War 

STIRRING SOVIET 
DOCUMENTARY 

OF 

THE STORY OF 
STALINGRAD 

’CN6LISH & HINDI 
VERSIONS 

>4t'5 fl for 

• RUSSIAN FREEDOM 

• WORLD'S FREEDOM 

• YOUR FREEDOM 

• AND MY FREEDOM 

- OUR NEXT = 

‘■SHE DEFENDS 
HER COUNTRY" 

THRILLING STORY OF A 
-GUERILLA WOMAN FIGHTER 

For Territorial Rights ipply 

ASIA FILMS OF CHINA 

Distributors a[ Soviet Films 

EXCELSIOR THEATRE 

BUILDJNSS-BOMBAY f 


wealth makes a man lose the 
balance of his mind and how he 
folk an easy prey to the eeduc- 
tive glamour of western fashion 
and rums himself with the 
wavering man as the central 
figure, and two women — one 
representing the true Indian 
culture and the other just a 
superficial image of glittering 
fashion — to influence in good 
and bad way respectively We 
get a vivid picture of the 
conflict between west and east 
and the triumph of the latter 
over the former 

Moreover, this extremely pur- 
poseful and entertaining social 
screenplay is presented in a 
daringly original style by 
Hasnain with new symbolism 
and new technique of comment- 
ary with the result that 
“Fashion” is expected to qualify 
Itself for the award of the year 
both as a brilliant social storj 
and magnificent specimen of 
filmcraft The performances 
by Sardar Akhtar, Chandra- 
mohan and Sabitadevi are 
superb, the songs tuneful and 
production values first rate 

■* MALI ’■ 

T he common conception of a 
saint 13 that he does noth- 
ing but sings ‘Bhajans’ and waits 
for miracles to solve his life’s 
problems, this conception will 
be rudel> shaken by Rajkamal’s 
and V Shantaram’s second 
production “ M\LI ” which is 
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produced ip- fwq Vensicuts — 
Hmdu^tani and^aJT^thi. 

Bjued on the life story of 
buvanta Mali, this picture seeks 
to propound his rational and 
progressive philosophy — “ to 
work 18 to pray” — and shows 
how, instead of rushing to the 
temples and ignoring his work, 
Savanta Mali devoted himself 
to his work m his garden and 
regarded it os god and his 
garden aa temple 

While this role is played by 
Master Krishnarao, renowned 
singer and stage artist, Babv 
Nalme, a new child prodigy 
plays the role of his daughter, 
Amir Kamataki, who is as a 


popular song-hits of the yew 
her credit, she is assigned tt 
very unusual role m the- 
picture. 


The inclusion of Amu* 
Karnataki and Master Krishna- 
rao holds a promise of a grand 
feast of songs in “MALI,”' 
which, produced by Shantaram, 
18 bound to be another great 
piece of progressive film art. 
The picture is directed by Date 
from a screenplav by S A. 
Shukla and is expected tn be & 
worthy successor to “SHAKUN- 
TAL 4 ”, which is still runnings 
to packed houses at Swastik 


These herbal tablets I 
—the remit of mAnj’ | 
years of clinical re- 
search-are now being 
used m leading Hos 
pitals- DlABETOX 
will revive pancrea 
tic tissue normalise 
speafic gravity and 
eradicate sugar , 
Descriptive litera- ; 
tore free 
50 tablet* R* 3-0 0 1 
I 100 tablets Rs S ft-0 * 


TH£ HIMAIAVA DRUG Ct 


WHAT THE l£A0BtG DOCTORS 
SAY ABOUT DIABETOX 

“We arc using that (DIABETOX) in 
several cases and have found it useful 
iSd ^ Or N M Mody, 

F R.C S (Edin ^ D L O (London) 

‘'Your Diabetox tablets have worked 
so well on patieuts that I am now 

tempted to at* for other things 

Dr R. Kharegat Lt , CoL I M S 
Civil Surgeon 


‘ I am using your DIABETOX espe- 
cially, for my patients and myself too 

It 18 a very good preparation it 

has I think its own unique value in 
treatment of diabetes as it saves a lot 
of botberation of insulin injection * 
iSd ) Dr G H LiiD»y>, 

M S (Bom ) D C.0 G (Load ) 
D G O (Dub ) L.M (Rot) 


“Please send me 200 pills of Diabclox. 
I tried the sample and I thmk the Pills 
are better ” 

PostBoiNe. 5016, Phone 26727 (Sd) Dr g s Dsodhar, 

L C P &S (Bom ),M D (Kanas). 

4iailable at all leading ChemuU IM (Dublin) 
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"PUNDAUK” 

the first time since its 
^ inception, Navyng depart- 
iiAg from Its usual tradition of 
-Boclal comedies is offering us a 
period picture in“PUNDALIK’\ 
-based on the life story of 
Maharashtra’s first saint, which 
IS booked as next change at 
ithe Central 

Though the story of a saint. 
It 18 purely a domestic drama 
showing how ^‘PUNDALIK,” 
one and only son of his parents, 
infatuated first by his wife and 
itben by a dancing girl discards 
them only to repent afterwards 
and set an ideal of filial lover 
for every son and daughter to 
emulate. Thus, in a way it is 
a social subject concerning 
roblems that occur in every 
ome, and director Junnarkar, 
‘whose handling of intimate 
imarital life in ‘Pahili Mangla- 
gour’ had won laurels is 
] reported to have handled this 
) picture with the warmth and 
delicacy that will earn for it 
>the distmction of the year’s 
outstanding emotional hit 
Incidentally, ‘^PUNDALIK” 
Will reveal to us two new faces 
in Devdas and Sharda and a 
mew author in Roy Kinikar 
The cast also includes such 
Veterans as Rusum Deshpande, 
*Saroj Borkar, Sudha Apte, 
Javdekar and ^vkar« 
:$TIRWN© DOPUMENTARY 
i OP STMINGRAD BATTLE 
EWAN Sherar has been 
entrusted with the Hindi 



Mayi Bannar|«* (n Navin s Dosi 
at ttia Imperial 

version of the commentary of 
the story of “Stalmgrad”, the 
stirring documentary film of 
the epic battle for freedom 
The All- India rights of the 
English as well as verna- 
cular versions of the film 
have been acquired by the new 
firm of distributors, Asia Films 
of Chma The firm, whose 
office 18 situated at Excelsior 
Theatre building, Bombay, 
also proposes to take in hand 
other versions of this film m 
Tamil and Telugu. 

“The Story of Stalu^rad” is 
a 7,000 feet record of the 
greatest struggle for freedom 
iri all history — & struggle 
symbolic of the deathless 
liistinct fof libettjr gufgiiig 
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withm the ^uman breast all 
worW- As bimA it has 
a 4miversal ap peal to all 
pW^fesaod all countries. As 
many as 14 cameramen were 
put on ibe job of capturing oa 
the celluloid all the hnoic 
episodes of the historical battle, 
begipning with the first enem\ 
air raid on August 23, 1942, to 
the last shot of the Soviet 
victorious offensive 
" DOST 

T he hottest favourite amongst 
the latest stars of the 
Indian screen, Nur Jehan, has 
given the beat performance of 
her career in Navm’s ‘‘Dost”, 
which has been proving popular 
at the ImpenaL 


Nur Jehan has a role of am 
innocent girl who is ignorant of 
the wiles of the world apd who* 
la harassed by her uncle. Shc- 
has depicted the role with a 
sincerity that appeals He^ 
performance is lively apd^ 
graceful Add to this her 
Itltmg songs that appeal to the 
head and the heart and ypu. 
will easily know why 
has become a very popular 
picture 

Nur Jehan and Moblal are 
supported b> Husn Banu, MayU> 
Banerjee, Kanaiyalal, Mirza 
Musharraf, Himalayawalla,, 
Vatsala Kumthekar and others 
The picture is directed by 
Shaukat Hussain 


HIS DEVOTION FOR 
PARENTS WAS SO GREAT 
THAT IT BECAME AN 
INSPIRING LEGEND! 

NAVYUG’S Tale of MaharoehltiYt Ftnt 
and ForemoH Soinf 

FUND ALIK 

iNTacoooiNe a new pair Starring 

KUSUMD^SHPANDE, 

71. SAROJBORKAR 5UDHAAPTE. 

iArceWOrt JAV0EKAR, SAVKAR 

JVUNARKAff Commeaomf From. Sotwrday 8tk 


Story 

ROY KiNIKAfl 


CENTRAL 
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“SHUKRIYA** 

T he newest production of 
Mr R C Talwar is now 
announced to be soon released 
in Bombay, probably within 
a week or so The picture 
“Shuknya” is written by Hakim 
Ahmed Suja, well-kiiown in 
Urdu circles, and starring the 
ravishing Ramola, the most 
versatile of our screen beauties 
“Shuknya” is not merely a 
love story It is in fact a satire 
on our present day ways and 
manners It is the story of a 
girl who had lost her soul 
through vanity, but who regain- 
ed It through love This 
dramatic and colourful role is 
played by Ramola and it is 
found to be the most dazzling 


7 > 

performance of the bnliiant 
star by the Calcutta audiences 

" SHANKAR PARVAT! " 

THE Indian Screen has ita 
* brilliant gem m the 
doTiseuse Sadhona Bose, famed 
for giving finely cut and polish- 
ed — representations on the 
screen In Ranjit’s “Shankar 
Parvati,” which is now running 
at the Opera House, she has a 
role that brings out to- 
the greatest advantage her 
histrionic as well as dancing 
capacities 

Sadhona Bose and \rua lead 
the cast which includes Kamla 
Chaterjee, Rajendra, Bhagwan- 
das, Bnjmala and others 



A Iaiii* mamiiri frMii tha thrll/ing Sovlat ^eeumanfary film “Tha 
of SfalingraiJ ' tha and Hindi yanteni of wfaloh will b* 

ralaaaad Fa Hirousli Ada Film of CHtaa 
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laS VrfBS 


I N War Time Demurrage repretenH a loss to you a lou 
*to the Railways and more important itil) a lots to the 
country s war effort 

Heavy Demurrage Bills invariably mean that the wagons 
allotted tor your goods are not being loaded and unloaded 
as promptly as they should be Do you ever inquire 

into the reason for this 7 Are you sure that all such delays 
are unavoidable ? Your forwarding and clearing staff or 
agents can help to minimise them by simple precautionary 
measures such as ascertaining the likely time of arrival of 
consignments or when wagons will be made available tor 
loading and by arranging beforehand to clear the traffic 
immediately 

WAGON TIME IS PRECIOI S 
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